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Chain Store Merchandising 


By “WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 





T is generally understood that 
‘the term “chain store” is ap- 
} plied to a group of two or 

more retail stores, dealing in 

some line of goods, such as 
i food, clothing or drugs, and 
operated under a central management. The 
deyree of independence possessed by the indi- 
vidual stores varies from almost complete free- 
dom—although such are comparatively rare 
cases—to the other extreme, wherein the man- 
ager is really little more than a head clerk. 
But regardless of the degree of independence 
of the individual store, it is a fundamental 
principle that no chain store can successfully 
run contrary to the policies of the organiza- 
tion to which it belongs. 

Heretofore the chief appeal of the chain 
store has been low prices, made possible by 
cheap purchases, low overhead and rapid turn- 
over. Its method of merchandising is entirely 
impersonal, in direct contrast to the independ- 
ent retailer, who is in close personal touch with 
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UST as in the last half century methods of grinding wheat into 

flour have been revolutionized, the modern, daylight mill of rolls 
and purifiers and other machinery crowding out of existence the old, 
thick-walled, little-windowed buhr mills, so have the means of flour 
merchandising undergone an equally great change. 
the miller sell his product at the door; no longer do a few large 
jobbers take the surplus after the home trade has been cared for. 
But while the radical changes in the methods of manufacture oc- 
curred, for the most part, in the early part of the last half century, 
the means of distribution are now in the midst of the changing period. 

Centralized buying, needlessly held in awe by many millers, is 
really the result of standardized selling. The remarkable success 
and rapid development of chain store systems, which had resulted 
in the creation of large central buying agencies long before the 
principle was applied in the baking industry through its gigantic 
mergers, has undoubtedly had a telling effect wpon the trade chan- 
nels through which flour is sold. It is because of the manifestly 
greater volume of flour moving to the consumer through chain gro- 
cery stores, and the general interest in the chain store theory dis- 
played by every branch of the milling, flour and baking industries, 
that The Northwestern Miller publishes this article, dealing with 
the history, development and economic principles of the chain store 
systems in the United States. 


No longer does 


recent years reveals a tendency that may have 
a far-reaching effect upon the general chain 
situation. Several large mail order houses are 
now operating retail department stores. In 
such cases the individual units are large organi- 
zations in themselves and quite in contrast to 
the small unit systems, which up to now have 
been the basis of chain store development. 
That this new tendency may grow in scope is 
very likely, as mail order houses are ideally 
situated to feed chain stores. Their buying 
channels are already in operation, and pur- 
chases may be ordered sent direct to the indi- 
vidual unit, thereby saving freight, handling 
charges and time. And it must be remembered 
that staple foodstuffs, as well as other com- 
modities, are handled in huge volume by the 
mail order organizations. 


HOSE stores which have been established 
by manufacturers might be mentioned as 
one more type of the chain system. But al- 
most invariably in such cases they have been 





his trade. But that at least part of the public 

is quite willing to buy its goods from a ma- 
chine—and the standardization of chain systems has 
become so perfect in many cases as to make the indi- 
vidual store merely a cog in a large machine—is clearly 
shown in the history and remarkable development of 
the chain store systems. 

Credit for founding the first large chain of stores 
is usually given to George H. Hartford, originator 
and, until his death, president of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. He had been engaged in the hide 
and leather business in New York, and in 1859 he 
added tea as a side line. This venture proved very 
successful, and in 1864 Mr. Hartford organized the 
Great American Tea Co. In a comparatively few 
years he had a chain of 25 stores in New York and 
Brooklyn, centrally operated by the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. 

While this company has experienced a steady and 
satisfactory growth throughout its entire history, the 
increased popularity of chain systems in recent years 
may be seen in the fact that the sales of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. increased from $126,000,000 
in 1918 to more than $350,000,000 in 1925, and that the 
number of its stores grew from 3,250 in 1918 to more 
than 12,000 in 1925. 

Another system organized early in the history of 
chain store development, and which since has gained 
almost nationwide recognition, is the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. In 1884 B. H. Kroger owned one store, 
known as the Great Western Tea Co., in Cincinnati. 
He continuously purchased or started additional stores, 
and later changed the style of the company to its 
present name. Mr. Kroger believed in a chain system 
Manufacturing as many as possible of the articles it 
Sells, and in following this theory the company ulti- 
mately operated its own bakeries and put out its own 
candy, canned goods and coffee, and in 1904 bought 
a packing plant. 

The dates of the founding of some of the widely 
known chain systems follow: Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., 1859; Jones Tea Co., 1872; F. W. Woolworth 
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Co., 1879; James Butler, 1882; Hanan Shoe Co., 1885; 
Acme Tea Co., 1887; S. S. Kresge Co., 1897; United 
Cigar Stores Co., 1900; J. C. Penny Co., 1902; Piggly 
Wiggly Stores, Inc., 1916. 

In connection with the rapid growth of the chain 
store idea, it is interesting to consider the number of 
such systems in operation. Grocery chains lead the 
field with an estimated number of 1,300; drug chains 
closely follow with 1,279; dry goods, millinery and 
variety, 1,085; butcher shops, 1,000; bakeries, 290; 
restaurants, 158; confectionery, 108. However, these 
figures do not mean that the chain stores have a domi- 
nating control of the retail business of the country, 
for the $2,800,000,000 business they did in 1924 repre- 
sented but 8 per cent of the total retail trade of the 
United States. The situation did not change materi- 
ally last year. 

It was inevitable in the past that chain systems 
should grow larger. Their development was steady, 
regardless of business or financial conditions, and 
statistics show that their gross sales continuously in- 
creased in volume in periods of depression as well as 
in times of prosperity. They expanded almost of their 
own momentum. The profits from established stores 
had to be invested, and the logical field of investment 
was in other stores. Incidentally, another means of 
growth has been the absorption of one chain system 
by a larger organization. 


RESUMABLY ‘there must be an end to the ex- 

pansion of a chain system or the enterprise will 
topple down upon itself, but no one can yet correctly 
predict the size to which one may safely expand. 
Heretofore chain stores have generally been limited to 
the larger industrial centers, but in the last few years 
many systems, and particularly the grocery chains, 
have gone into the smaller towns. In some sections 
of the country practically every town of any size has 
its one or more chain stores. 

The development of mail order chain stores in 


the result of the manufacturers being unable 
to find any other outlet for their goods and, 
consequently, were forced into the operation of their 
own stores. 

At the inception of the system only a limited line 
of tangible products was sold, but each year the chain 
store is entering new fields. In some cases the theory 
has been brought into operation in businesses offering 
service only. 

But it is almost exclusively with the grocery chains 
that manufacturers and purveyors of foodstuffs are 
interested, and it is in the grocery field that the system 
originated in this country. There are several types of 
grocery chains in existence, of which the most common 
is probably what is known as the regular chain store, 
handling the standard brands asked for by its custom- 
ers and pushing a private brand in competition with 
the standard brands. The self-service store is another 
type, and in these the products sold are confined as 
much as possible to nationally advertised goods. The 
restricted product chain, in which comparatively few 
lines of articles are sold, also serves its field. There 
is still another style of grocery chains, which allows 
its customers credit and makes deliveries, but the 
tendency is away from this type. 

During the past 10 or 12 years chain grocery stores 
have multiplied at a rapid rate. In 1914 there were 
but 8,000 in the United States, but by the end of 1925 
there were approximately 50,000 in operation. This 
is more than one fifth of the total number of grocery 
stores in the United States. According to figures com- 
piled from Thomas’ Official Grocery Register, chain 
grocery systems increased 29 per cent from 1928 to 
1925, and the increase in the number of stores operated 
by those chains in that period totaled 36 per cent. 

The tremendous volume of business done by the 
chain grocery systems is readily seen in the fact that 
27 of the leading grocery chains in June, 1925, operated 
21,902 stores, and the total sales of these systems in 
1924 amounted to $721,000,000. But despite the fact 
that these were only 27 of the 1,300 chain grocery 


(Continued on page 774.) 
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I 
S}AST night under the flood of the 


moon 
Paw | The reapers came again 

Coc In aswift and shadowy monsoon: 
ka £1) Horses and reapers, threshers and 
men. 
They sickled the miles of phantom wheat, 
They gathered the long miles under their feet, 
And heaped with a wagonload of stars 
The wheat came threshed to the waiting cars. 
Cars and wheat, cars and men, 
Golden wheat from their laboring 
Away to the mills for grinding, then 
Bread for the nation’s hungering. 
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II 


I stand where the wheatfields break in waves 
Of gold, and over the shadowy sleep 

Of the pioneers who sowed their graves 

Here where the wheaten sea is deep, 

I gather a loaf of bread and break 

It into its parts of nourishment: 

This for the toiling father’s sake; 

This for the mother’s strength that went 
Into the suckling of her child; 

This for the children who make new 








The Wheat Field 




























The blade that the warrior has defiled 
And beat it into a pruning hook; 
Bread for the author of the book; 
Song for the singer—and for you. 


Ill 


America take your chalice cup— 

Heart of a nation lifted up— 

The sweat of your men, their will to do— 
The blood and sinew, the bone of you— 

And drink in a pouring out of days 

The year with the sickle blades at rest, 

With its harvest moon gone down in the west, 
The laborer home to his wheaten board, 
Home with his coronal of praise 


And his harvest cupped in the hands of the Lord. 


IV 


Now I cut the loaf and I knead the bread, 
And thank the Father of men and grain 
That suns have risen and gone down red, 
And days blown out in a blinding rain. 
That out of it all the harvest comes 

That brothers of mine may eat and be 
Children of Thy millenniums: 

God of the wheat and America free. 





Photo by Frank M. Hohenberger, Nashville, 
Ind., from a painting by T. C. Steele, familiarly 
known as the “Dean of Indiana Artists.” 


-America in the Year's Wheatfield 


By Howard McKinley Corning 
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FAIR QUESTIONS 


.* there any sound reason why the Millers’ National 

Federation, including in its membership an over- 
whelming majority of the merchant millers of the 
United States and fully authorized to represent them, 
should not appear as an active participant in the 
pending proceedings against combinations in the bak- 
ing and food industries? 
should not volunteer testimony of its experiences to 
the Federal Trade Commission, to a committee of Con- 
gress, if that body conducts an investigation, and to 
the attorney general of the United States, in support 
of the court proceedings recently initiated by him? 

It is admitted that there are many leading millers, 
several of them active in direction of the Federation’s 


Is there any reason why it 


affairs, who, because of individual interest in soliciting 
the trade of the large baking companies, feel they can- 
not afford to take up a position of antagonism toward 
them. It must also be confessed that activity by a 
millers’ organization very likely will be construed as 
wholly self-serving, and such testimony as it may offer 
be given weight commensurate with that assumption. 

Does either of these considerations warrant the 
Federation, as the representative of the whole body of 
the industry, in remaining supine and inarticulate while 
the combinations’ boasted “buying power” is reflected 
in the sale, by comparatively few millers, of a great 
volume of flour at ridiculous prices and, by indirection, 
so extends itself to the general level of prices that all 
milling is approaching the point where sound and 
reasonably healthful operation no longer may be pos- 
sible? 

The Northwestern Miller has no disposition to in- 
trude its counsel on the fine group of men who, as 
directors of the Federation, have been chosen trustees 
of the wellbeing of the milling industry. It believes, 
however, that it does no more than voice the opinion 
of the rank and file of the trade when it suggests that 
the time for whispering peace and quiet is past, and 
that the plain duty of those in authority is to place 
millers and milling frankly and openly on the side of 
the public interest. 

Milling has nothing to conceal. Why should it be 
afraid? —_ 


NO CAUSE FOR EXCITEMENT 

T is to be regretted that premature publicity was 

last week given to tentative plans for the sale of 
three important milling enterprises to investment bank- 
ers who planned to bring them into a single owner- 
ship. The matter had been in negotiation “by bankers” 
for a considerable time, but publicity was successfully 
avoided until, as a result of the necessary stockholders’ 
meeting of one of the companies, the entire situation 
not only was given full publicity but the printed ac- 
counts, save for that presented in this paper, were 
erroneous, 

As the matter now stands, the purchase of these 
properties may or may not later be effected. Should 
it be brought about, the milling concern so formed 
would be an important one, made up of units which 
‘ave been highly successful as individual enterprises 
ond under management of men of experience who have 
‘ong been well known in milling and who command 
the respect of their associates in the industry. 

Meanwhile, there is no cause for considerable con- 
cern 68 the part of the trade merely because a new 
milling company may be created of a size already 
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exceeded by several other existing concerns and with 
only about half the capacity of the industry’s largest 
unit. The proposed “merger,” if effected, would not 
be sufficiently large to hold potentialities for expan- 
sion in the manner which has characterized recent com- 
binations in the baking business. It would be merely 
one company among thousands, neither better nor 
worse off because of relative size. 

It might even serve a useful purpose. If it is true, 
as many millers believe, that “concentrated buying” 
can be met only by “concentrated selling,” and that 
milling combinations are inevitable, a start may as 
well be made. Medicine for internal ills must be taken 
internally in order to be effective. The first merger, 
when, as and if brought about, should be hailed with 
acclaim and accorded full and honest good will. Its 
organizers will at least have proved their courage in 
doing in fact what so many others have threatened 
only in theory. 


—__— 


ENCOURAGING STATISTICS 

_— a carefully compiled analysis of available 

census data covering flour mill activity for the past 
two and a half years, Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, reaches the conclu- 
sion that consumptive and export requirements for the 
current half year will enable flour mills to operate at 
but about forty-five per cent of their capacity. He 
cites the figures to emphasize the obvious fact that 
basing costs on full-time production will inevitably 
lead to losses by millers. 

The same data employed by Mr. Anderson may be 
used to reach another conclusion of equal interest to 
the industry. Census production figures, as compiled 
and published monthly for the past two and a half 
years, are made up from returns by mills representing 
about eighty-five per cent of all mills grinding five 
thousand or more barrels of flour per year. Taking 
into account others of this size which do not report, 
and allowing for the production of the large number 
of smaller mills, the census monthly totals are believed 
to represent approximately eighty-one per cent of the 
whole output. 

Employing this factor to raise the production 
figures to one hundred per cent, and using official fig- 
ures for exports, gives the following tabulation of 
output, exports and apparent domestic consumption 
for the past five half-year periods, with deduced esti- 
mates for the current six months: 








Con- 

Production Exports sumption 

July-December, 1923... 68,780,000 9,384,000 59,369,000 
January-June, 1924 ... 60,650,000 7,868,000 52,782,000 
Crop year totals... 129,430,000 17,252,000 112,151,000 
July-December, 1924... 71,830,000 8,121,000 63,708,000 
January-June, 1925 ... 57,930,000 5,778,000 52,151,000 
Crop year totals... 129,760,000 13,899,000 115,859,000 
July-December, 1925... 70,100,000 5,343,000 64,757,000 
January-June, 1926 ... *58,510,000 *3,500,000 *55,010,000 





Crop year totals..+*128,610,000 *8,843,000 *119,767,000 
*Deduced estimates. 

It will be observed that, in spite of a loss of about 
three and a third million barrels in exports for the 
1924-25 crop year, compared with the previous year, 
the production of flour showed a slight increase. On 
the face of the figures, there was an apparent increase 
of about three and three quarter million barrels in 
domestic disappearance of flour, sufficient to overcome 
the loss in export trade, with a small margin to spare. 

If the 1925-26 crop year is considered in connec- 
tion with this apparently expanded domestic consump- 
tion, the home requirements must be raised to nearly 
one hundred and twenty million barrels. Granting a 
further sharp loss in exports, and reckoning the total 
for the half year at but three and a half million bar- 
rels, it is indicated that the total grind for the crop 
year to July 1 must be nearly one hundred and twenty- 
nine million barrels—approximately the same as the 
two previous years. 

The particular interest in this analysis lies in its 
suggestion that the very large loss in foreign trade 
is being regularly compensated in increased domestic 
consumption. If this is true, and the computation ap- 
pears sound so far as the available data permit, it 
disputes the assumption that there is a current per 
capita decrease in the domestic consumption of flour.. 
The increase apparently is even greater than the 
growth in population, suggesting that the per capita 
factor is, at least, constant. 

Figures are deceptive, and these are particularly 
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so because of their being founded on only partial 
returns from flour mills. Nevertheless, they check well 
with other available data covering the same factors 
of production, consumption and distribution; and, in 
the absence of statistics disputing them, are reasonably 
acceptable. The comforting conclusion to be drawn 
from them is that, despite the shrinkage in export 
trade, there is no material shrinkage in flour produc- 
tion. It is also to be taken into account that flour 
mill capacity in active use shows a progressive reduc- 
tion as a result of fire and abandonment. 





BELATED JUSTICE 

oo sweeping decision and order issued by the 

Federal Trade Commission in the matter of anony- 
mous attacks on self-rising flour by the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Co. is an instance of ultimate, if slow 
moving, justice. The findings of the commission fully 
substantiate the claims long made by millers, and the 
order should put an.end once and for all to the 
malicious attacks of this arch enemy of self-rising flour. 

For many years the Calumet company has, by tlie 
use of many devices, largely anonymous, continued ‘ts 
attacks against self-rising flour in newspapers and 
magazines, from the platform and, most insidious of 
all, through women’s organizations and domestic sci- 
ence instruction. Scientific articles purporting to be 
without bias, but actually prepared and distributed in 
the interest of baking powders, were widely circulated. 
The Northwestern Miller itself fell victim to one of 
these, and subsequently parts of the article so printed 
were circulated, without the context, in an attempt 
to misrepresent this publication as opposed to the use 
of self-rising flour. 

Two years ago an effort was made to compile for 
publication a complete history of these attacks, and 
such an article was, in fact, prepared by a well- 
known authority on the subject. Unfortunately, while 
supporting evidence appeared to be ample, the charges 
of unfair practice necessarily made were so specific 
that, in the absence of court records to establish them, 
they probably were actionable under the law. The 
Northwestern Miller’s attorneys refused their permis- 
sion to publish the article, even when generously 
amended, 

Now, not only are the unfair tactics of the Calumet 
company made a matter of public record, but it is 
required to discontinue their use. Hereafter its com- 
petitive activities will have to be conducted in the 
open, and manufacturers of self-rising flour will at 
last be permitted to develop their market freed from 
these malicious and sniping attacks. It is to be said 
to the credit of other manufacturers of baking powders 
that they have consistently refused to give material 
aid, or even moral support, to the vicious campaign 
long conducted by the Calumet company. 





POLITICS IN COMMERCE COMMISSION 

genes increasing demand, made principally by news- 

papers and politicians, that members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be appointed as 
representative of the several sections of the country 
rather than because of their fitness for judicial posi- 
tion, is dangerous alike to the railroads and to the 
public, 

The qualifications of Thomas F, Woodlock, whose 
appointment has long been held up in the Senate, have 
at ng time been questioned beyond the unsupported 
charge that his experience as a writer on financial and 
investment subjects has given him bias in favor of the 
railways. The real reason for delay, and very possibly 
ultimate refusal, of his confirmation, rests in the sec- 
tional demand for delegate representation on the Com- 
mission. 

The South having succeeded in its effort to have its 
special representative appointed and confirmed, the 
Middle West now demands similar treatment. Pre- 
sumably, if the principle of sectional representation is 
at this time recognized, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will ultimately become, not the supreme court 
of transportation, but a nonjudicial body with each 
member seeking favor for his clients without regard 
either for the nation’s welfare or for the transporta- 
tion system as a whole. 

To claim bias of mind as a reason for opposing 
one candidate of admitted high qualification, and at 
the same time assert bias of sectionalism as high merit 
in another candidate is without logic or fairness. 
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1 Weexs Ftour Output 





The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Feb. 21 Feb. 23 

Feb. 20 Feb. 13 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...225,5637 195,376 225,805 266,113 
St. Paul ....... 9,858 10,217 9,388 13,478 
Duluth-Superior 19,220 16,340 16,775 14,055 
Outside mills*.. 157,010 195,610 213,367 218,411 





Totals ....411,625 417,543 465,336 512,067 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..107,157 92,478 88,115 104,990 
Wichita ....... 28,491 28,477 37,604 35,887 
Salina .-.....+. 27,361 26,571 26,950 20,921 
St. Joseph 25,536 41,950 31,222 23,592 
Omaha ....... 2 21,599 21,201 21,126 


2,301 
Outside millst..177,861 166,664 222,537 193,751 





Totals ....388,707 377,629 427,629 400,267 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 











St. Louis ...... 28,800 28,200 24,100 35,600 
Outsidet 43,900 44,800 41,900 49,300 
BORGO cccccacs 40,000 84,100 29,300 32,200 
Outsidef 47,035 26,136 60,134 26,160 
Indianapolis ... 6,816 8,526 10,929 9,816 
Southeast ..... 106,991 117,135 95,452 109,675 
Totals ....273,542 268,896 251,815 262,741 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 26,424 29,216 29,362 45,703 
Seattle ..... - 14,185 12,953 23,300 28,366 
Tacoma 23,565 19,359 17,426 29,035 
Totals .... 64,124 61,528 76,088 103,094 
Buffalo ........ 202,285 196,537 182,223 123,634 
Chicago ..ceeee 37,000 37,000 35,000 28,000 
Milwaukee 6,750 3,800 7,250 3,800 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Feb. 21 Feb. 23 





Feb. 20 Feb. 13 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 43 37 40 46 
Ge POG ceccececs 45 47 43 54 
Duluth-Superior .. 62 44 46 38 
Outside mills* ... 48 50 63 54 
Average ..... 46 42 46 49 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ...... 70 61 59 68 
WORMED crecceces 45 45 57 55 
GRTERG scccccceces 60 59 58 52 
i GO osseder 53 48 65 49 
COURS sciccccccce 81 78 77 84 
Outside millst .... 49 46 60 60 
Average ..... 56 54 63 61 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
ey 45 44 37 57 
Outsidet ....... 50 61 48 57 
EE: 5-65 640-0 9:00 83 71 61 70 
Outside] ....... 58 63 64 62 
Indianapolis ..... 34 42 65 40 
Southeast ........ 66 69 71 69 
Average ..... 59 59 54 57 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ......... 42 47 47 73 
BOMCtle ccccccccccs 27 25 44 54 
Tacoma .......... 41 34 $1 61 
Average ..... 37 36 41 60 
Lluuffalo ...... 85 82 717 74 
Chicago ..... -- 92 92 88 70 
Milwaukee ....... 56 32 60 82 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior, 

tSouthwestern 
named, 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





SHIPPERS ARE INDICTED 


InDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Paul Kuhn and 
William True, Terre Haute, recently 
were charged with violating section 10 
of the interstate commerce act govern- 
ing grain shipments, and the case is said 
to be the first in the history of the local 
court. Kuhn pleaded guilty and was 
fined $10,000. While operating the Vigo 
Elevator Co., Kuhn and True were al- 
leged to have defrauded the Pennsyl- 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flazseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—Flour business is very light and continues to reflect 
the general mistrust that is felt over the present level of wheat prices. Ever 
since the first of the year there has been a reasonably firm belief on the part 

of sellers that better business was imminent and would 


commitments. 





materialize very shortly. 
been justified, and though it is stili professed by some, 
it displays less vigor. 
that hand-to-mouth buying will prevail for the rest of 
the crop year. At any rate, there is still little disposi- 
tion on the part of buyers of any class to make future 


This optimism has not yet 


The opinion is held by many 


W heat.—The declining wheat market promised good 


business early last week, but the subsequent rally upset this prospect, and 
bakers could no longer be interested, though there is every indication that their 
stocks are very low. There was a gain of nearly three cents in wheat futures 
last week, with a higher tendency over the Washington’s Birthday holiday. 

Eaport Trade.—Export business continues within the narrow limits that 
have prevailed for many weeks, with reported sales largely of clears to Lat- 
in America. There is little inquiry from Europe. 

Clears.—Pronounced weakness in clears reflects a considerable accumula- 
tion. Export trade is taking little of the current production, and domestic 
users are light buyers. Sharp price concessions are offered by some mills on 


low grades. 


Production—Mills are operating at a slightly improved rate of output, 
and in most manufacturing centers current activities are about normal for 
this period of the year. Shipping directions are being received in good vol- 
ume, and orders on mill books are being materially decreased. 

Flour Prices.—Prices have declined sufficiently to check much of the re- 


selling that has been contributing largely to poor mill business. 


Values are 


about $1 under the high point of two months ago, leaving little margin for re- 
sellers’ profit. Compared with those of a week ago, flour prices are about un- 


changed. 


Milifeed.—The recent dullness in millfeed continues, but prices average 


about 25c ton higher than a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 23.—(Special Cable)—The market is very apathetic, 


the only business passing being resales at sacrifice prices. 


Mills offer Cana- 


dian top patents at 46s@46s 3d ($782@7.86 bbl), and exports at 44s@44s 3d 


($7.48@7.52 bbl). 


There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. Amer- 


ican low grade is quoted at 31s ($527 bbl), Argentine at 22s 6d ($3.83 bbl) 
and Australians at 40s 6d@41s ($6.89@6.97 bbl), forward, and 42s 6d ($7.23 
bbl), arriving. Home milled straight run is equal to 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Owing to a drop in prices of home milled flour, only a small 


business is possible in Canadian flours. 
Belgian flours are offered for less than Dutch flours. 


has reappeared. 


The competition of Belgian mills 
Kan- 


sas top patents are offered at $9.60@10 per 100 kilos ($8.55@8.91 bbl), 
straights at $8.20@8.60 ($7.30@7.66 bbl), Canadian exports $8.55@8.85 ($7.62 
@1.88 bbl), and home milled, delivered, $8.10 ($7.22 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The general tendency of the market is inactive, but some sales 
have been effected in over-sea flours, owing to the lower quotations for Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia, Canadian exports are offered at $8.60@9 per 100 
kilos ($7.66@8.02 bbl), English Manitobas at 37s@37s 6d ($8.01@8.12 bbl), 
German flour 46.25 marks ($9.80 bbl), and rye flour 20.50@21.75 marks ($4.34 


@4.61 bbl). 
Copenhagen.—Demand is light. 
($8.55 bbl). 


Canadian exports are $9.60 per 100 kilos 


L. F. Broexman. 








vania railroad system of approximately 
$4,000 in refunds. According to the in- 
dictments, they would ship corn to Terre 
Haute from Waynesville and Arthur, 
Ill, unload the corn and refill the box 
car with oats and reship the car to points 
west of Terre Haute in Illinois and Mis- 


souri. It was charged that after this 
had been done they would pay freight 
for both shipments and obtain a refund 
from the railroad on each carload, as- 
serting that the car had been full of 
oats, entitling them to a refund on the 
basis of a through shipment. 
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GRAIN FUTURES BLARKETS} 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
165% 148% 158 155 
167% 149% 160% 157% 
167% 148% 159% 156% 
169% 148% 161% 158% 
oliday 
169% 147% 1% 158 
Kansas City St. Louls 
Feb May July May Jul 
Bestcsas 157% 140% 165% 147% 
Re 159% 141% 167% 148%, 
| Peerre 159% 140% 167% 147 
eeicves 161% 141 169% 148 
er Holiday 
 «eore 162% 142 169 149% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb May July May July 
Bvecscen’s 153% 162% 140 139 
- Se 155% 154% 142 141 
| ee 154% 153 141 140 
BO vccves 155% 153% 143% 142% 
. |S Pre 155% 153% Holiday 
Oey a 154% 152% 41 139% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. May July May July 
BE vevoce 718% 81% 13% 76% 
| APE: 78% 81% 14% 7 
BPoccece 79% 82% 74% 17% 
 , PLY EEE 79% 2% 4% 77% 
Sa Holiday 
Beiviaes 18% 82% 74 77% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb May July May July 
Be ovetes 41% 42% 37% 38% 
| ee 41% 42% 37% 38% 
BB. veces 41% 42% 87% 35% 
ee 42% 42% 38% 35% 
3 ere Holiday 
re 41% 2% 87% 85% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapol s 
Feb May July May Juy 
> Pere Te 94% 95% 87% 8% 
: Seri 95% 97 89% 9 
| errr 95 96% 88% 91 
Peer 96% 98% 90% 91% 
rr Holiday 
Ae 95 96 89% 91% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Feb. May July May July 
|: Tree 243 245 240 241% 
BBeavane 244 247% 241% 24: % 
| reer 243 246 240% 241% 
Ses cvene 244% 247% 240% 24°% 
ery Holiday 
See 242% 245 239 240% 





Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
DOb. 19 ccvcccccccceses lis 2%d Ilis 14 
DOR: BB ccccvcecvcvesse lis 544 lis 3\4d 
POD. 29 ic cdcesececvevss lls 2%d lis 1% 
eh OR oss ee ncneecenes lls 2%d I1is i'd 
POR BR visas ckernctsens lis 4%d lis 3'd 


6%da lls 4%d 





FUNERAL SERVICES HELD 
FOR W. L. MOFFAT, BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Funeral services for 
William L. Moffat, president of the Mof- 
fat Flour Mills, Inc., and the Churchill 
Grain & Feed Co., who died on Feb. 16, 
were held on Feb. 18. Mr. Moffat was 
the son of Henry C. Moffat, and formc rly 
partner with him in the Moffat Brew ing 
Co. 





SEATTLE CLUB CELEBRATES 
The Seattle Wholesale Bakers’ Club 
celebrated its second anniversary on . an. 


80. More than 300 bakers, allied tra:les- 7 
men and their guests were present at 47 


banquet held at the Chamber of Com- 


merce. Charles E. Johnson, presiden’ of j 
acted as toastmaster | 
Several interesting speakers appearec 00 ~ 


the association, 


the program. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 23. 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.50@ 9.15 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.00@ 8.70 
Spring first clear ............ 6.95@ 7.40 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.50@ 8.90 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.90@ 8.35 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.70@ 7.20 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.45@ 8.90 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.95@ 8.30 
Soft winter first clear ........ 7.25@ 7.70 
Rye flour, white .......5-0e05 5.00@ 6.25 
Rye flour, dark ©...4..0-ee005 8.90@ 4.40 


Cut-off ......55. 6.90@ 7.40 
Family patent Oe 9.00 $.. 
Straight ........ 6.80@ 7.30 ae 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


Seattle (om San Francisco Standard patent— 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New Yor Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNash« ille 
$9.25@ 9.45 §$....@.... $8.40@ 8.80 $9.85 @10.05 $9.00@ 9.75 $9.10@ 9.35 $9.25@ 9.75 vee Qacee 8.90@ 9.20 $10.25@ ‘0.5! 
8.95@ 9.15 cece Doves 7.95@ 8.30 9.45@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.00 8.60@ 8.85 8.75@ 9.25 oe @ae 8.50@ 8.9 eae «08 
6.50@ 7.20 coce@oece 6.90@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.75 7.70@ 8.00 7 oe 7.75@ 8.25 --@.. coo @ees “Tyres Mit 
oe Bas 8.50@ 9.00 8.20@ 8.55 yt 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 --@.. 8.75@ 9.00 9.50 @ 10.00 
ae @ee 7.65@ 8.10 7.85@ 7.90 --@.. 8.40@ 9.10 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.00 re 8.35@ 8.7 eee @ oo 
rs ie 6.40@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.65 oc oc@.. o@aeves cate @e ons oe cose Oboes eee @ wo 
-@.. .-@,. 8.30@ 8.70 oo. dee @ 8.65@ 9.20 0 00t owes ss. 8.85@ 9.25 10.50@ 11.0 
00 Mee -.-@. 7.80@ 8.10 mm Peer 8.00@ 8.75 *7.90@ 8.15 *8.00@ 9.00 -@.. 8.40@ 8.85 9.75 @ 10.00 
e@icces Se 6.55@ 6.95 oo @Degee ccee@Geces cove @eccs rays ary -@.. coco ee 8.00@ 8.25 
5.05@ 56.25 ».-@.. --@.. --@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.15 5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.50 oo @.. .-@.. --@ 
4.05@ 4.25 co @ecee .-@. --@ 4.85 ecce Moves 4.55@ 4.80 5.50@ 6.00 oo ce ~ --@ 
Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Win: ipes 
MG occccces Te ere Gesee seas Spring top patent{...$....@9.10 $....@8.75 Spring first clearf ...... $7.50 $6.55 
pT eee 8.90@ 9.40 sece Ge etes Ontario 90% patentst 5.75@5.90 ....@.... Spring exports§ ......... 43s 6d eeee 
Montana ....... 8.45@ 8.80 +-+-@ Spring second patent] ....@8.60 ....@8.15 Ontario exports§ ....... . 398 0d 


winter wheat flour. 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib ‘utes 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS DETERMINE 
TO ENLARGE THEIR ACTIVITIES 





Attendance at Convention Held in St. Louis on Feb. 20 Declared Best in 
History of Association— Territorial Millers’ Groups Are 
Well Represented at Gathering 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A renewed determina- 
tion that the soft wheat milling industry 
hall not be crowded into the back- 
vround, and the definitely expressed pur- 
se of continuing, and even enlarging, 
e activities of the past year, dominat- 

the annual convention of the Soft 
heat Millers’ Association, held at the 
itler Hotel, St. Louis, on Feb. 20. The 
dicectors of the association held an ex- 
ecutive meeting the previous afternoon. 

; A. Breaux, Louisville, Ky., presi- 

nt of the association since its incep- 

1, presided, and at the outset stressed 
necessity of united effort on the part 

of the entire industry to promote the sale 
oft wheat flour. At the morning ses- 

n, which was largely executive, he was 
vuthorized to appoint a committee of 

- to seek means of stimulating the pro- 

‘tion of soft wheat of good milling 
quality in the natural soft wheat area. 
rhe results of the sales promotion 
k earried on by the association last 
r were highly satisfactory, and a sim- 

budget to that of 1925 was approved 
the ensuing year. Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
hville, secretary of the association, 

m de his annual report, which showed 
organization to be in a prosperous 

incial condition. 

The advisability of the commercial 
‘r using a certain percentage of soft 
it flour in his doughs was discussed 

length, and resulted in the association 

ing asked to investigate the possibility 
vaker’s bread being improved by the 
of such flour. Following luncheon, 
of the educational films prepared by 
association last year was shown. 

e films are available to members of 

issociation, and it is estimated that 
they were shown to nearly 100,000 peo- 
ple last year. 

l.\xpressing the fear that some might 

the erroneous belief that the Mill- 
e National Federation was antago- 

ic to the soft wheat milling industry, 
dney Anderson, president of the Fed- 

ion, assured the convention that no 
round existed for such a belief. He 

‘ed that he had always favored trade 

wiations, and that he considered the 

t Wheat Millers’ Association one of 

ic most effective in existence. The more 

iations we had and the more get 
together meetings there were, according 
to Mr. Anderson, the more effectively 
would industry operate. He stressed the 
fact that he did not represent a section, 
but all territories. 

\fter pointing out the fact that there 
had been an actual decline in flour con- 
sumption in this country in face of the 
enormous increase in the purchasing 
power of the American people, Mr. An- 
derson declared that there was a market 
in the United States for every barrel of 


NA 


a 


a 


tins 


nw 


> tne 


soft wheat flour that could be made from 
the soft wheat grown in this country. 
He said this fact was clearly shown in 
the premiums being drawn by soft wheat. 

Because of the fact that but 35 per 
cent of the domestic consumption of flour 
is in the commercial bakeries, he termed 
the housewife still to be the dominating 
factor in the American market, and add- 
ed that in this field lies the largest op- 
portunity for increased consumption. He 
expressed the belief that much greater 
utilization of both hard and soft wheat 
flour could be developed. 

Mr. Anderson said that, although he 
believed there were more pessimists in 
the milling industry than in ‘any other, 
there was really very little about which 
to be pessimistic. He agreed that all 
were more or less dazzled by the talk 
of mergers and consolidations, but said 
that it was simply a question of adapt- 
ing ourselves to conditions as they ex- 
isted, or waiting for conditions to adapt 
themselves to us. It was wisdom, he 
said, to view conditions as they existed 
and adapt ourselves to them. In con- 
cluding his remarks concerning the soft 
wheat milling industry, he said that the 
millers in that industry had a great mar- 
ket ahead of them which had not yet 
been fully exploited. He wished them 
success in their future activities. 

Following Mr. Anderson’s address a 
paper, which had been prepared by C. 
J. Todd, secretary of the Piedmont Mill- 
ers’ Association, was read, in which co- 
operation among the officers of millers’ 
associations was pointed out as a means 
of obtaining co-operation among millers 
themselves. It was said in this paper 
that co-operation was the only way to 
gain success in the soft wheat milling 
industry. That there was room for every 
one, providing petty jealousies and de- 
structive competition were eliminated, 
was emphasized. 

According to Mr. Todd’s paper, one 
of the greatest needs in the milling in- 
dustry today is the knowledge of the 
actual needs and buying power of all 
communities, such information enabling 
sales activities to be directed in a more 
intelligent manner. 

Frank B. Drees, Lansing, Mich., sec- 
retary of the Michigan State Millers’ 
Association, stated that through concen- 
trated effort his association has been able 
to get the Michigan state institutions to 
use flour ground in Michigan mills al- 
most exclusively. He declared that the 
use of soft wheat flour in the state in- 
stitutions led to many commercial bakers 
in the state using a certain percentage 
of soft wheat flour in their plants. 

Mr. Drees’s address was the last of 
the day, and immediately afterward the 
report of the nominating committee was 
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received and adopted. Directors elected 
for the coming year were as follows: G. 
A. Breaux and G. M. Lewis, Kentucky; 
V. S. Tupper, J. B.. McLemore, and 
R. P. Johnson, Tennessee; A. E. Bernet, 
R. R. Clark and Walter Eisenmayer, 
Missouri; Charles Doyle, Michigan; F. 
Hutchinson, Indiana; T. L. Moore, Vir- 
ginia; K. Sherrell, North Carolina; C. J. 
Randall, A. J. Koenigsmark, and G. C. 
Ziebold, Illinois. 

The convention was the best attended 
in the history of the association, and rep- 
resentatives were present from a wide 
field of soft wheat milling activity. A 
particularly large number of officers of 
territorial millers’ associations were pres- 
ent, and the interest taken by all in the 
activities outlined for the coming year 
was one of the notable features of the 
convention. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


NEW INCORPORATION BY 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed for Nordyke & 
Marmon, Inc., under which name the 
mill machinery division of the former 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. will be operated. 
The motor division of the company will 
in the future be known as the Marmon 
Motor Co. The officers of the organiza- 
tion will remain unchanged. 

According to officials of the company, 
the organization of a separate concern 
to take care of this business is necessi- 
tated by the increased volume of business 
and the plans for extensive expansion 
which are contemplated. 

The new incorporation means that the 
milling business will be carried on in 
the name of one of the oldest institutions 
in the city, which has operated for more 
than three quarters of a century in the 
designing and manufacturing of machin- 
ery for building flour and other cereal 
milling plants. 

The milling machinery built by Nor- 
dyke & Marmon is found in every part 
of the world. In addition to building mill 
machinery, the company also operates a 
commercial iron foundry. 

During the past 10 years, the company’s 
officers state, the growth of this mill busi- 
ness has been phenomenal, business hav- 
ing increased more than 100 per cent over 
the previous 10-year period. The wide 
spread and increased export business 
marks a very interesting feature of this 
growth. The commercial iron foundry 
has increased its business more than five- 
fold during the past year. 

According to statements made by the 
officials of the new company, the pros- 
pects for 1926 in the mill machinery 
business are very encouraging and it has 
every apparent indication that it will be 
a record year. 








MILL TRANSFER MADE 


E. C. Riemer, owner of the Lyndon- 
ville (N. Y.) Roller Mills, has purchased 
the Yates Milling Co.’s plant for use as 
a storage house for wheat and feed. 
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MILLERS OF ILLINOIS, 
MISSOURI CONVENE 


Sydney Anderson and A. P. Husband Are 
Among the Speakers at St. Louis 
Gathering Held on Feb. 19 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—An exceptionally well- 
attended meeting of soft wheat millers 
from Illinois and Missouri was held at 
the Missouri Athletic Association rooms 
on Feb. 19, under the auspices of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, the 
Central Missouri Millers’ Club, and the 
Southwest Missouri Millers’ Association. 
O. F. Kelley, Boonville, president of the 
millers’ club, presided. The morning ses- 
sion was given over to a discussion of 
the soft winter wheat situation, and par- 
ticularly the premiums being paid for 
soft wheat. The discussion was led by 
William Dunwoody, Joplin. 

Following luncheon, Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, spoke to the convention, direct- 
ing most of his remarks toward the code 
of ethics which had been evolved by the 
Federation. He explained the methods 
used in working out the code, and said 
that business ethics are really nothing 
more than fair play and the granting of 
equal opportunity to all. He declared 
that in every industry some businesses 
have natural advantages which are legiti- 
mate, and that some advantages are tak- 
en which are not legitimate and should be 
eliminated. 

One of the most closely followed dis- 
cussions of the meeting resulted from a 
suggestion that St. Louis should be made 
a soft wheat market in the delivery of 
wheat on future contracts. Some favored 
making the market an exclusively soft 
wheat one, and others the adoption of 
both a hard and soft wheat contract. The 
committee brought in a resolution recom- 
mending the adoption of a soft wheat 
future contract by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, and it was adopted. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, devoted 
the greater part of his remarks to the 
recent decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Calumet Baking 
Powder Co., and discussed the effects 
of this decision on the soft wheat niilling 
industry. 

As the result of President Anderson’s 
address the committee presented a reso- 
lution indorsing the code of ethics and 
urged its general observance by all mill- 
ers. This was unanimously adopted. 

The meeting lasted through the greater 
part of the day, and in the evening the 
Provident Chemical Works entertained 
many of the millers at dinner at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association rooms, fol- 
lowed by a party at the Orpheum Thea- 
ter. The following night this company 
entertained similarly many of the millers 
who attended the meeting of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





The 1925-26 wheat crop of New Zea- 
land is 4,593,000 bus, against 5,448,000 in 
the previous year. 
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SELF-RISING 


CALUMET COMPANY’S 
ATTACKS ENJOINED 


Baking Powder Concern Ordered to Discon- 
tinue Its Campaign of Anonymous 
Disparagement 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Calumet 
Baking Powder Co., Chicago, has been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to discontinue preparing and circu- 
lating among the trade and consuming 
public articles of anonymous authorship 
disparaging the wholesomeness of self- 
rising flour or the use of it. The com- 
pany is also prohibited from employing 
professional or other writers publicly to 
disparage the wholesomeness of self-rising 
flour, and to circulate such articles un- 
der the name or names of the writers so 
employed and withholding or concealing 
from the trade and consuming public 
such employment. 

The commission found that in 1915 the 
Calumet company obtained the services 
of Dr. Thomas G. Atkinson to prepare a 
book entitled “Domestic Science Text 
Book, A Healthful Leavening Agent.” 
Dr. Atkinson received a fee for surren- 
dering to it all right, title and interest 
in the book, which was written for the 
use of-domestie science teachers. 

It was found that the Calumet com- 
pany salesmen and demonstrators dis- 
tributed nearly 14,000 copies of the book. 
The latest ones printed contained labels 
stating that the book was the property 
of the Calumet company, but there was 
no evidence of its authorship. 

According to the findings, Dr. Atkin- 
son’s book contained disparaging state- 
ments affecting “self-rising” flour. These 
statements, it developed later, were used 
in 1916 by Marion Cole Fisher, an em- 
ployee of the Calumet company, in pre- 
paring a book which was named “Twenty 
Lessons in Domestic Science.” All of 
the evidence showed that this book was 
distributed by the Calumet company and 
its agents. 

The commission developed a very im- 
portant innovation in that it took “judi- 
cial notice” of the provisions of the pure 
food and drugs law enacted by Congress, 
and of the amendment laws which have 
been passed by the states. All are de- 
signed to protect the public against 
either the sale or consumption of adul- 
terated food products. Because of the 
survey of these laws, the commission 
found that “self-rising flour” is sold free- 
ly and extensively in commerce in states 
and municipal divisions which are sub- 
ject to such laws. 

The Federal Trade Commission makes 
it very plain that the Calumet company’s 
concealment, “as an interested party,” of 
its activities in circulating the disparag- 
ing articles on self-rising flour handi- 
capped manufacturers of that product in 
their defense. It also appeared, from the 
Federal Trade Commission’s analysis of 
the situation, that all of the articles pre- 
pared at the expense of the Calumet 
company contained numerous statements 
adverse to “self-rising flour.” These in- 
volved what the commission character- 
ized as “complex matters of opinion, 
either scientific, medical or commercial, 
and incapable of determination by the 
uninformed trade or consuming public.” 

The commission emphasized the Calu- 
met company’s “complete anonymity” in 
its articles, which were held to “prejudice 
the trade and public against self-rising 
flour to a greater degree than had the 
Calumet company fully disclosed and 
identified itself as the active and inter- 
ested agent in the preparation and cir- 
culation of its public propaganda.” 

Grorce E. AKerson. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
will be held in Kansas City on April 7. 
Terms of payment on export business 
will be one of the principal subjects 
discussed. This is the first time in years 
that the annual meeting of southwestern 
millers has not been held the day pre- 
ceding that of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, which will be held in Chicago, 
April 22-28, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 
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FLOUR WINS FEDERAL TRADE RULING 





Federal Trade Commission’s Command 
‘*To Cease and Desist’’ 


Powder Co., its officers, directors, agents, representatives, and employees 


[ IS THEREFORE ORDERED, That the respondent, Calumet Baking 


cease and desist from directly or indirectly 
(1) Employing professional or other writers publicly to disparage the 
wholesomeness of self-rising flour and circulating or causing to be circulated 
such disparaging articles or statements among the trade and consuming public 
under the name or names of the writer or writers so employed, and withholding 
or concealing from the trade and consuming public the fact of such employ- 


ment. 


(2) Preparing and circulating or causing to be prepared and circulated 
among the trade and consuming public articles of anonymous authorship dis- 
paraging the wholesomeness of self-rising flour or the use thereof. 





CITIZENS TO PROTEST FOOD 
MERGER AT MASS MEETING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Retail Bakers’ 
Associations of the Eastern States, to- 
gether with the Central Trades and La- 
bor Council of Greater New York and 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, are 
making arrangements for a mass meet- 
ing to be held at Carnegie Hall on March 
81, on which occasion the formation of 
the new food merger will be discussed. 
The meeting is announced as a citizens’ 
protest meeting, and a slogan used is 
“Down with the food trust.” The pur- 
pose of the meeting is to acquaint the 
American people with the actual facts 
concerning the amalgamation of bread 
and food companies into one gigantic 
corporation whereby the nation’s food is 
controlled and monopolized. 

Robert M. La Follette, Jr., senator 
from Wisconsin, and William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, will be among the speakers. 
Frank P. Walsh will be the chairman. 
The program will be broadcast by radio. 
The People’s Legislative Service, Wash- 
ington, has agreed to sponsor the affair. 

Bruno C. Scumint. 





BAKERY GROUPS COMBINED 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Anceres, Cat.—Consolidation of 
the Southern California Wholesale Bak- 
ers’ Association and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Bakers’ Association into an 
organization known as the Associated 
Bakers of Southern California has been 
effected at a meeting here of 50 repre- 
sentatives of both groups. William 
Francis Ireland, who has served as sec- 
retary-chairman for both wholesalers and 
retailers for some time, was elected sec- 
retary-manager of the new body. The 
remaining officers will be elected at a 
meeting scheduled for Feb. 24. 

Bakers of 10 southern California coun- 
ties are enrolled in the new organization. 
Each county is to be represented on the 
board of directors by one member. The 
constitution provides that the offices of 
president, vice president and treasurer 
must be filled by bakers in good stand- 
ing, but no one having a financial in- 
terest in the industry may be made sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





COURT GRANTS RESTRAINT 
IN MISSOURI TAX CASE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The federal court 
at Kansas City has granted the Kansas 
City Board of Trade a temporary re- 
straining order preventing the state of 
Missouri from collecting a tax of 25c 
on each trade in grain futures. The 
tax will be collected as heretofore, and 
the money impounded until a final de- 
cision is reached. About $30,000 is col- 
lected annually from members of the 
local exchange under the protested tax. 
It is alleged by the plaintiffs that the 
grain futures act, which places grain 
markets under the control of the federal 
government, makes their business of an 
interstate character. 





William Busch, 667 Evergreen Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to his 
brother, Herman, 


BALTIMORE WOMEN VOICE 
VIEWS ON BREAD ADVANCE 


Battrmore, Mp.—As a result of the re- 
cent advance in the price of bakers’ bread 
here, the Housewives’ League on Feb. 13 
determined to force the price down again 
by boycott. To facilitate the boycott, 
housewives were urged to bake their own 
bread. The Housewives’ Alliance, an- 
other organization of women, has rushed 
to the defense of bakers. Mrs. Franklin 
W. Fritchey, Cumberland, president of 
the alliance, was of the view that bakers 
deserved praise for having kept the price 
down thus far, despite the advance in cer- 
tain ingredients. 





CUBAN TARIFF REVISION 
IS BEING CONSIDERED 


Havana, Cupa, Feb. 10.—Sanchez 
Aballi, Cuban ambassador to the United 
States, and Martinez Ortiz, ambassador 
to France, have been recalled to assist 
the president in making a revision of the 
present tariffs with a view to encour- 
aging the development of industries in 
Cuba other than sugar, upon which 
Cuba’s fortune stands or falls under ex- 
isting conditions. New duties affecting 
commodities exported to Cuba will soon 
be announced. 

NOTES 

The new directorate of the Cuban 
Board of Trade assumed its duties on 
Jan. 11. 

Joseph W. Herscher, president of the 
Hubbard Wholesale Grocery  Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., with Mrs. Herscher, 
are guests at the Plaza. 

A bill has been proposed to amend 
the present law regarding the issuance 
of checks without funds to make the mere 
issuance a prison offense, whether there 
be or not an intent to defraud. 

Mavrice D. Kenton. 





CHICAGO MAN HEADS MILL 
AND ELEVATOR FIELDMEN 


Curcaco, Inn.—V. R. Johnson, of the 
Millers’ National Insurance Co., Chica- 
go, was elected president of the Mill and 
Elevator Fieldmen’s Association at its 
nineteenth annual convention, held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Feb. 9-12. N. E. 
Kyle, of the Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was 
elected vice president; H. C. Lee, of the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago, 
secretary, and C. R. Hoffa, of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., treasurer. Execu- 
tive committee: J. W. Huntington, of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Indianapolis; Paul R. 
Gable, of the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Harrisburg, Pa; R. H. Bow- 
man, of the Northwestern Agency, Min- 
neapolis. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
convention was one expressing apprecia- 
tion to A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, for his ad- 
dress, and assurance that the association 
was in thorough sympathy with the ac- 
tivities of the Federation toward further 
improvement in the milling industry 
through better and more uniform cost ac- 
counting systems. 


OFFICIAL FINDINGS 
IN NOTORIOUS CASE 


Campaign of Many Years Rehearsed in 
Document Made Public by Govern- 
ment Commission 


The essential text of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s findings of fact in the Cal- 
umet Baking Powder Co. case follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of an act 
of Congress, approved Sept. 26, 1914, the 
Federal Trade Commission issued and 
served a complaint, and later an amend- 
ed complaint, upon the respondent here- 
ing, in both of which complaints it was 
charged that said respondent was and 
had been using unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce in violation of the 
provisions of section 5 of said act. 

The respondent having entered its ap- 
pearance by its attorney, and having 
duly filed its answers to the original and 
amended complaints, admitting certain 
allegations therein, denying others, and 
setting up certain new matter in defense, 
and a stipulation as to the facts in lieu 
of testimony having been entered into by 
and between respondent and the chief 
counsel of the commission, and the com- 
mission having examined and considered 
the facts as stipulated, hereby makes this 
its findings as to the facts and conclu- 
sion: 

That in the course of respondent’s 
manufacture and sale of baking powder 
among the various states it is in competi- 
tion with manufacturers of self-rising 
flour, a product consisting of wheat flour 
mixed with certain ingredients which are 
similar to the leavening agents contained 
in baking powder and which are intend- 
ed for similar leavening purposes. . 

That for several years prior to the 
original complaint in this proceeding, re- 
spondent prepared and/or circulated or 
caused to be prepared and circulated 


over wide areas of population and in | 


various states of the United States, large 
quantities of advertising matter, stating 
in numerous forms and under the names 
of various parties that self-rising flour is 
an unwholesome and deleterious article 
of food, and that it should not be used 
as a substitute for baking powder and 
plain flour. Respondent concealed its 
responsibility for the preparation and 
circulation of said advertising matter, 
and caused it to appear as the statements 
and opinions of disinterested persons, as 
hereinafter more fully set forth. Re- 
spondent also prepared and circulated, 
or caused to be prepared and circulated, 
through the medium of newspapers and 
otherwise, large quantities of advertising 
matter, in which respondent stated that 
self-rising flour is an unwholesome and 
deleterious article of food, and withheld 
from such advertising any name by which 
its author might be identified or traced. 

(Here follows the commission’s re- 
hearsal of the facts disclosed from its 
investigation concerning Dr. Thomas G. 
Atkinson’s book and the subsequent book 
by Marion Cole Fisher, as outlined in the 
accompanying dispatch from The North- 
a Miller’s Washington correspond- 
ent. 


caused to be circulated among house- 


wives and teachers of home economics a | 
circular letter on the letterhead of “Mi- © 
lady Beautiful,” a monthly magazine for | 


women. Said circular letter was signed 
by Maud Marie Costello, editor of the 
magazine’s domestic science department. 
According to the statements in said cir- 
cular letter, the domestic science depart- 
ment of the magazine was “engaged in 
a special investigation of so-called self- 
rising flour”; that “what we really want 
to find out is whether the people who are 
using self-rising flour have ever investi- 
gated it or have ever been told of its 
questionableness from a health and effi- 
ciency standpoint” ; and that “if the users 
of self-rising flour as a whole had been 
taught or told what self-rising flour con- 
tained, how it was manufactured, and 
continued to buy it regardless of warn- 
ings, we would not be inclined to put on 
an educational campaign as_ contem 
plated.” 

That under the name of the aforesaid 
Maud Marie Costello respondent com 











That during the year 1919 respondent : 
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pany circulated among housewives and 
teachers of home economics reprints of 
anonymous articles which had appeared 
in the journals of medical associations 
and societies of various southern states 
during the year 1917, and which articles 
suggested a possible connection between 
the use of self-rising flour and pellagra. 
Some of said articles included statements 
that self-rising flour “contains phosphate 
rich in calcium sulphate, which latter is 
undesirable in food products.” Calcium 
sulphate or gypsum is popularly known 
as plaster of paris. Others of said arti- 
cles included statements that the phos- 
phate used in self-rising flour “is gen- 
erally adulterated with from 5 to 15 per 
cent of gypsum, otherwise known as cal- 
cium sulphate,” and that “no filler, such 
is calcium sulphate or gypsum, is used in 

y baking powder.” Others of said arti- 
cles thus circulated by respondent con- 
tained the following statement: 

‘ . the following is quoted from 
the New York Journal of Commerce in 
reporting the recent hearing of the joint 
committee on food standards: 

“ Tt came out that a great deal of sul- 
phate of lime is used in cheap baking 
powder, especially so in self-rising flour, 
sometimes running as high as 25 per 
cent.” 

That during the year 1919 respondent 
caused to be published at its expense in 
various southern newspapers advertise- 
ments in the name and over the signature 
of the aforesaid Maud Marie Costello. 
Said advertisements criticized the whole- 
someness of the ingredients used in self- 
rising flour, quoted from a criticism 
thereof purporting to have been made by 
the food commissioner of Tennessee, and 
stated that the need of improvement in 
self-rising flour was “backed up by thou- 
sands of domestic science teachers 
throughout the country”; also that in 
most cases self-rising flour contained “a 
poor grade of flour, a cheap grade of 
powder containing calcium sulphate or 
plaster of paris.” 

That respondent inserted or procured 
the insertion in various newspapers, and 
other publications with which it had 
placed paid advertising, various anony- 
mous articles in the form of news mat- 
ter, but which in fact were free advertis- 
ing; that said articles disparaged the use 
of self-rising flour in part on the ground 
of its unwholesomeness, and that some 
of said articles contained the following: 

“It has been admitted by the manu- 
facturers of acid phosphate that the 
phosphate used in self-rising flour fre- 
quently contains 25 per cent or over of 
calcium sulphate (gypsum). Physicians 
know the objections to introducing such 
an amount of unnecessary inedible ma- 
terial into the system. 

“The physician can do much toward 
the enactment of laws that will forbid 
the use of such material in the manu- 
facture of self-rising flour and that will 
require a statement on self-rising flour of 
all the ingredients contained therein. 

“Such laws will protect the health and 
the pocketbook.” 

That the aforesaid statements circu- 
lated by respondent regarding calcium 
sulphate as an ingredient in self-rising 
flour, although uniformly in disparage- 
ment of said product, are irreconcilable 
with each other. From one of said state- 
ments it appears that self-rising flour 
and some baking powders are composed 
of calcium sulphate or plaster of paris to 
the extent of one fourth or more of their 
bulk, From another of said statements 
it appears that no such “filler” is used 
in any baking powder. Others of said 
statements circulated by respondent show 
that it is only the calcium phosphate 
leavening agent in self-rising flour and 
baking powders which may contain cal- 
cium sulphate, and in much smaller pro- 
portions than 25 per cent. The commis- 
sion takes judicial notice of the fact that 
commercial leavening agents such as cal- 
ciurn phosphate form a very small pro- 
portion of the mixture which is to be 
leavened by them. That the anonymity 
with which respondent surrounded the 
circulation of said various inconsistent 
statements, at different times and 
through different mediums, tended sub- 
stantially to increase the difficulty of the 
uninformed trade and consuming public 
oo the facts and arriving at the 


That during the years 1919 and 1921 
respondent published or caused to be 
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MILL MERGER PLANS IN SUSPENSE 
PENDING FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Much confusion has been brought about as a result 
of the apparent conflict in published accounts of the action taken by stock- 
holders of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., on Feb. 16, on a proposal to dispose 
of its properties to bankers who contemplated consolidating it with other 


companies into a flour mill merger. 


Newspaper statements to the effect 


that merger plans had been approved by the Kansas company’s stockholders 


were a result of premature publicity over private wires and incorrectly antici- 
pated official action of the meeting. Later it developed that certain stock- 
holders of the Kansas company were not in sympathy with the plan and dis- 
approval was voted, but with further negotiations not improbable. 

It had for some time been rumored that investment bankers were inter- 
esting themselves in an effort to purchase the interests of B. B. Sheffield with 
a view of merging them with the Kansas Flour Mills Co. and the Valier & 


Spies Milling Co. properties. 


It was understood that Mr. Sheffield had indi- 


cated his interest in such a plan, but that the first step would have to be 
approval of the Kansas company’s stockholders of the offer made to them 


by banking interests. 


The action of the meeting on Feb. 16 in rejecting this 


offer apparently brings negotiations to a stop for the present. 








published in various southern newspa- 
pers anonymous advertisements warning 
the public not to use self-rising flour, 
stating that “food authorities agree that 
pure baking powder and good plain flour 
are much better for food value and 
health than the self-rising flours,” and 
implying that self-rising flour, cake 
mixes, and egg savers were nonglutinous 
and unnutritious substitutes for plain 
flour and baking powder. 

That under the circumstances set forth 
herein respondent’s employment of do- 
mestic science teachers and lecturers, 
such as said Marian Cole Fisher and 
Maud Marie Costello, and of medical 
writers such as said Thomas G. Atkinson, 
as advertising agencies for the public 
disparagement of self-rising flour, was 
calculated to mislead and deceive the 
trade and consuming public into believ- 
ing that their statements were those of 
disinterested persons having no affilia- 
tion with the respondent company; that 
the concealment of such affiliation was 
calculated to prevent self-rising flour 
manufacturers from fixing responsibility 
upon respondent for said disparagements 
of self-rising flour, and to handicap said 
manufacturers in defending their prod- 
uct; that the attacks on self-rising flour 
prepared and circulated at the expense 
of respondent as herein set forth con- 
tained numerous statements adverse to 
self-rising flour which involved complex 
matters of opinion, either scientific, med- 
ical, or commercial, and incapable of 
determination by the uninformed trade 
or consuming public; that the complete 
anonymity with which respondent clothed 
its attacks in some cases and the con- 
cealment of its employment of other par- 
ties for similar attacks in other cases was 
calculated to prejudice the trade and 
consuming public against self-rising flour 
to a greater degree than had respondent 
fully disclosed and identified itself as the 
active and interested agent in the prepa- 


ration and circulation of said attacks; 
that the methods devised and adopted 
by respondent as set forth herein consti- 
tuted false and misleading advertising in 
that they were calculated to deceive the 
trade and consuming public regarding 
the source of the efforts made in such 
advertising to increase the consumption 
of baking powder and public good will 
there-toward and the source of the ef- 
forts to decrease the consumption of self- 
rising flour and destroy public confidence 
and good will therein; that the methods 
devised and adopted by respondent as 
set forth herein were calculated to de- 
ceive the trade and consuming public as 
to the origin and weight of the attacks 
made by respondent upon a competitive 
product; that by adopting the policy and 
course of action described herein, and 
continuing same over a period of years 
as herein stated, respondent indicated 
that it considered such a deception a sub- 
stantial competitive advantage. 


CHARLES I. CORBY DEAD 


Prominent Washington Baker Dies While 
Watching Polo Game at Miami— 
Founded Corby Baking Co. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Funeral services 
for Charles I. Corby, founder of the 
Corby Baking Co., were held at the 
Corby estate, Rockville Pike, Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland, on Feb. 18. Mr. 
Corby, one of the outstanding figures in 
the baking industry in this country, 
dropped dead while watching an exciting 
game of polo at Miami, Fla., on Feb. 13. 
Apoplexy was the cause of his death. 

Mr. Corby was the father of Karl W. 
Corby, now president of the Corby Bak- 
ing Co. and vice president of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation. 

Starting in a little shop, where he did 
his own baking of bread, Mr. Corby rose 
to be one of the leading bakery mag- 








toast. 


described in detail. 


“EAT MORE TOAST’ 


| HE electric industry, through the commercial section of the National 
Electric Association, has formulated a concurrent advertising campaign 
on electric toasters for the month of March, the purpose being to | 
spread the benefits of electric toasters and the eating of electrically made | 


A number of manufacturers have arranged to advertise electric toasters 
in the national magazines during March, and it is estimated that 20,000,000 
messages will appear therein urging the public to “Eat More Toast.” 

In connection with this national advertising, the National Electric 
Light Association has prepared a plan book which has been sent to all 
members urging them to advertise and promote the sale of electric toasters 
in their communities during March. Suggestions for newspaper advertising, 
direct mail campaigns, house-to-house canvassing, etc., are given and 


The association suggests that electric light companies get in touch 
with local baking concerns, and ask for their co-operation in the campaign. 
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nates in the United States. He was born 
at Binghamton, N. Y., June 29, 1871. 
He drove a bakery wagon in Cortland, 
N. Y., at the age of 12. He came to 
Washington as a young man, and bor- 
rowed $200 with which to start a bakery 
at 520 Twelfth Street N.W. Later he 
was joined by his brother, and afterward 
by his father. His bakery grew to enor- 
mous proportions. The Corby Bakery 
Co. now occupies one of the best- 
equipped baking plants in the world. 

year ago this company was sold 
to the Continental, of which Karl W. 
Corby became a vice president. Charles 
I. Corby then retired from active busi- 
ness. Mr. Corby had gone to Florida a 
month ago with his close friend, Colonel 
L. J. Kolb, a Philadelphia baker. 

The funeral services were attended by 
business leaders of Washington, and by 
many men high in the baking trade in 
New York and Philadelphia. Interment 
was in Rock Creek Cemetery. 


STANDARD LOAF BILL 
SPONSORED BY BRAND 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Standardization 
of the size of the loaf of bread is the 
aim of the bill which Charles Brand, rep- 
resentative from Ohio, is again pushing 
at this session of Congress. Mr. Brand 
was the author of the bread standardiza- 
tion act passed in Ohio in 1921. 

The bill provides that all bread must 
weigh 1 lb or 1% lbs. Mr. Brand de- 
clares that the American people are be- 
ing robbed of $100,000,000 annually by 
bakers who sell short-weight loaves. He 
makes that a direct charge. Moreover, 
he insists that such losses by the con- 
suming public come in those states where 
there are no bread standardization laws 
in operation. 

“One hundred million dollars annual 
loss from the tolerated practice of sell- 
ing under-weight bread is a heavy bill 
to foot,” Mr. Brand is quoted as saying. 
He insists that his plan will not result 
in increasing the cost of bread to the 
consumer; that it will simply mean that 
the consumer will get more for his 
money. He declares that there are cer- 
tain bakeries which make a practice of 
putting on the market so-called “inflated 
bread,” loaves which are large in bulk 
but under weight. 





NEBRASKA WHEAT GROUP FORMED 

Omana, Nes.—The Nebraska Wheat 
Improvement Association has been or- 
ganized, with headquarters in the Omaha 
Grain Exchange Building. F. P. Man- 
chester, secretary of the exchange, will 
manage the new organization, assisted by 
a committee consisting of H. A. Butler, 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., D. W. Taylor and 
H. K. Schafer. The association was or- 
ganized under the guidance of H. M. 
Bainer, Kansas City, Mo., who has been 
a director of the work of the Southwest- 
ern Wheat Improvement Association for 
the past four years. 





DEATH OF J. G. GREEY 

Toronto, Ont.—J. G. Greey, late head 
of William & J. G. Greey, manufacturers 
of baking and milling machinery, who 
died here in his seventy-sixth year, had 
been engaged in the machinery business 
in Canada for many years. At one time 
he was the most prominent manufacturer 
of milling machinery in this country, but 
of late years attention has been diverted 
to baking equipment and other lines. 
The business will be carried on by his 
sons, who have been associated with him. 





LEAVES CUBA FOR KEY WEST 

Havana, Cupa, Feb. 12.—Charles T. 
Olson, export manager of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, has left 
for Key West, Fla., after a trip through 
the island. Mr. Olson was of the view 
that a gradual improvement was evident 
in the economic situation of Cuba, al- 
though progress is hampered by the large 
amounts of frozen credits, which may re- 
quire years to liquidate. 

Maovrice D. Kenton. 





ELMER A. COPE DEAD 

Omana, Nes.—Elmer A. Cope, presi- 
dent of Cope & Co., grain merchants, died 
on Feb. 19. He was 47 years old. The 
Omaha Grain Exchange was closed from 
10 to 10.30 a.m. on Feb. 20, as a mark of 
respect to the memory of Mr. Cope, who 
was a charter member of that toa, 
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FHE-NORTHWEST 


ROBERT T. BEATTY, NORTHWESTERN EDITOR 
118 South 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Correspondents at Duluth-Superior and Great Falls 
Cable Address: “ Palmking” 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The reports current during the past 
week in Chicago and elsewhere about 
heavy flour bookings by Minneapolis 
mills were apparently without founda- 
tion. Some companies made compara- 
tively good sales to the family trade, but 
buying by bakers was nothing to speak 
of and, in fact, did not come up to that 
of the week before. Bakers have not 
responded to the advances in wheat the 
last three trading days. ‘The interest 
they evince would indicate that their 
holdings are getting low, but, a gael 
ly, they are not yet prepared to buy. 

That bakers have not been in the mar- 
ket to any extent is confirmed by the 
weakness in first clears. When making 
patents for bakers, mills usually have 
little first clear to offer. ‘Today this 
grade ‘is almost a drug on the market. 
Some large companies have reduced their 
quotations on first clear 50@75c bbl in 
the last two to three weeks, while their 
top patent prices are practically un- 
changed. 

Shipping directions are coming in bet- 
ter than for several weeks, If they con- 
tinue as at present, an increase in the 
production at Minneapolis may be looked 
for. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Feb, 23 Year ago 
$9.25@9.45 $10.00@10.50 
. 8.95@9.15 9.75 @10.00 


Short patent, 98-Ib 
cotton 
Standard patent 


Second patent eee 8.70@8.85 9.50@ 9.80 

*Fancy clear, jute 7.65 @7.70 9.00@ 9.30 

*Firest clear, jute... 6.50@7.20 8.50@ 8.70 

*Second clear, jute. 4.25@6.00 6.25@ 6.60 
DURUM 

Semolina prices have fluctuated the 


equivalent of 25c bbl in the past week, 
but are again on the same basis as a 
weck ago. Inquiry is light, with business 
limited to an occasional car. Apparent- 
ly, macaroni manufacturers are still able 
to supply their meager needs from sur- 
plus offerings by resellers, Millers have 
for weeks expected a renewal of interest 
on the part of the trade, but it is still 
deferred. 

No, 2 semolina is quoted at 44,@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 44 
@1A%e, 

In the week ending Feb. 20, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 62,195 
bbls durum products, compared with 67,- 
727 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour market is distressingly 
quiet, with very low prices still being 
quoted by mills. It is stated that some 
quotations named are on the basis of 
about 25¢ bbl conversion charge. An 
effort has been made to bolster prices a 
little, but apparently without result. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $5.05 
@5.25 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium 
at $4.75(@4.95, and pure dark at $4.05@ 
4.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,668 bbls flour, compared with 
9,219 the previous week, 


WHEAT 


A stronger undertone is noted in the 
cash wheat market. Current receipts are 
averaging better in quality than for some 
time, and millers, consequently, are show- 
ing more interest. While ordinary wheat 
is unchanged in price, the intermediate 
grades are 2@38c bu higher for the week, 
and the better qualities 1@2c. Mills, 
both city and country, are taking all the 
good milling wheat available. Terminal 
companies report a fair shipping inquiry. 

Ordinary wheat is quoted at 83@5c bu 
over the May option; 11% per cent 
protein, 5@7e over; 12 per cent, 9@14c 
over; 12% per cent, 11@16c over; 18 
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per cent, 13@17c over; 14 per cent, 16@ 
20¢ over; 15 per cent, 19@2Ic over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 20 
was $1.60@1.77'/, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.60@1.664%. No. 1 dark closed Feb. 23 
at $1.647%@1.78%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.64%,@1.67%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 20 
was $1.367%,@1.50%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.317%,@1.43%. No.1 amber closed Feb. 
23 at $1.38@1A8, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.33@1.A4l. 

Based on the close, Feb. 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.48 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.45; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.53, No. 1 northern $1.50; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.49, No. 1 northern $1.46; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.34, 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 20, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis .. 71,668 72,922 67,159 87,679 
Duluth . 54,372 89,246 24,970 45,099 








Totals .....126,040 162,268 92,129 132,678 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Feb. 20, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1926 1925 1924 1923 

No, 1 dark .....2,818 3,971 4,233 3,675 
No. l northern... 4562 3,319 1,127 1,304 
No. 2 northern., 507 1,064 1,636 1,234 
co ee ..5,100 6,354 8,379 9,308 
Wetele s<c0 8,877 13,708 15,274 15,621 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 181% were in operation Feb, 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill, 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), 
fm, F, G and rye mills. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wee, 14e00 oscccs 529,200 225,637 43 
Previous week .. 529,200 195,376 37 
Year afo ..+» 669,800 225,805 40 
Two years ago... 579,600 266,113 46 
Three years ago. 661,600 295,160 62 
Four years ago... 646,000 252,720 46 
Five years ago... 646,000 231,770 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,415 bbls last week, 400 
in the previous week, 8,585 a year ago, 
and 2,171 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb, 14-20 ...... 360,640 166,868 48 
Previous week .. 416,790 206,827 49 
VOOr QHO ocnccve 424,890 222,765 52 
Two years ago... 342,240 196,998 58 
Three years ago. 426,690 212,169 60 
Four years ago.. 421,890 177,110 41 
Five years ago... 416,490 174,880 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing milis ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Jan. 23 64 70,815 236,414 246,225 3,656 4,412 
Jan, 30 64 70,816 230,849 236,955 200 9,730 


Feb. 6 63 69,615 217,780 230,976 1,423 7,885 
Feb, 13 62 69,465 205,827 226,517 1,280 3,273 
Feb, 20 48 568,440 166,868 180,935 663 13,156 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 20, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


r-—Output——, -—Exports—. 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 6,784 6,619 42 172 
er WUD cocccs 289 320 eee 
Duluth-Superior 670 554 pee es 
Outside ....... 6,312 6,209 60 175 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending Feb. 20, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 23, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn 66@74c, 66% @70%c; 
No. 3 white oats, 36@37%, 3674,@37',c; 
No. 2 rye, 83%, @89',c, 851/.@87'/2c; bar- 
ley, 49@63c, 51@63c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted ) : 

Feb. 21 Feb. 23 Feb. 24 


Feb. 20 Feb. 13 1925 1924 1923 
Corn ... 481 463 888 1,115 380 
Oats ..20,284 20,363 22,351 4,943 10,916 
Barley .4,237 4,679 2,182 596 903 
Rye ....3,510 3,502 1,163 7,772 2,381 
Flaxseed 880 875 412 223 6 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 14-20, 1926, with comparisons: 


cr-—Receipts— -Shipments—, 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wh't, bus. 1,733,160 1,220,940 1,060,740 581,020 

Flour, bbls. 4,207 21,477 239,003 249,027 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 487 349 10,832 12,427 


307,740 783,000 
651,780 781,100 


Corn, bus.. 425,600 1,080,000 
Oats, bus.. 363,490 651,890 


Barley, bus 257,480 451,050 203,490 455,280 
Rye, bus... 75,240 50,020 73,670 43,680 
Flaxs'’d, bus 86,100 177,920 18,000 34,580 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$21.50@23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 


Corn meal, yellow? ....ccceces 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ........0es00. 56.05@ 56.25 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 4.05@ 4.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbIt ....... 7.85@ 8.05 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 7.75@ 7.85 
POGUEOG GONE cc vccvcnccceseces see @ 2.45 
Linseed ofl meal® ...........6. 47.50 @48.00 

*In sacks, ftPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION 

The second annual session of the 


American Institute of Co-operation will 
open June 21 at the University Farm, 
St. Paul. Courses of from three to six 
days each will be given in all phases of 
co-operative work. Particular attention 
will be given to grain pooling programs, 
co-operative marketing, etc. 
GRAIN SMUT PREVENTION WEEK 

The current week, Feb. 21-27, is desig- 
nated as grain smut prevention week in 
the Northwest. All agricultural col- 
leges, the field agents of the Department 
of Agriculture, the railroads, grain trade, 
and others, are carrying messages to the 
farmer how to eradicate smut through 
proper cleaning of seed by the use of 
copper carbonate dust or formaldehyde. 
It is estimated that the farmers of the 
Northwest last year lost approximately 
$10,000,000 through smut, and it was to 
prevent a recurrence of this loss that the 
present campaign was started. 


COUNTRY GRAIN SHIPPERS MEET 


The Minnesota Farmers’ Elevator As- 
sociation, in annual convention in Min- 
neapolis last week, passed a resolution 
demanding that the state law governing 
grain storage charges be applied literally, 
making charges by all elevators uniform 
and compulsory. A _ resolution against 
increases in freight rates was passed, and 
another protesting against the proposed 
reduction in flaxseed and its products. 
The convention went on record as favor- 
ing an antidiscrimination law, which 
would prevent a company from paying 
proportionately lower prices for grain at 
one market than in another. ederal 
action to remove dockage on rye was 
also advocated. 

All the old officers were re-elected as 
follows: John F. Gustafson, president; 
H. J. Farmer, vice president; Adam 
Brin, treasurer; A. F. Nelson, secretary. 

NOTES 

Frank H. Blodgett, miller, Janesville, 
Wis., was in Minneapolis during the 
week. 

John Lemmer, formerly of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has disposed of his interest in the 
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mill at Arlington, Minn., to his partner, 
A. R. Darner. 

The Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., 
W. E. Coles, manager, expects to start 
its mill at St. Cloud, Minn., this week. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Welcome, 
Minn., has purchased the elevator there 
of the Independent Grain & Lumber Co., 
and will operate both. 

Otis B. Durbin, of Kansas City, pur 
chasing agent in the Southwest for the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, visited the 
head office in St. Paul last week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min 
neapolis banks on Feb. 23 as follows: 
sight, $4.85% ; three-day, $4.85'/2 ; 60-day, 
$4.82. Three-day guilders were quote 
at 39.86. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary of an‘ 
sales manager for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, passed through 
Minneapolis last week en route to eastern 
markets. 

Mrs. H. J. Frank, mother of Earle N. 
Frank, chemist for the Washburn Croshy 
Co., died at her home in Hastings, Minz., 
Feb. 21. She was 52 years old, and had 
lived in Hastings for 40 years. 

The H. H. King Flour Mills Co. his 
leased its small mill at Faribault, Minu., 
known as the “B” mill, to the Crown 
Milling Co., which has offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 

C. Campbell Smelzer, son of the supe r- 
intendent of the Dominion Flour Mi!'s 
Co., Montreal, and A. W. Allred, son of 
an old Minnesota miller, are students «t 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 

A slightly better inquiry is noted for 
heavy screenings, but light-weight scree :- 
ings are slow and weak in price. The lat- 
ter are quoted at $4@5 ton, and the for- 
mer $7@10, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. M |! 
oats are unchanged at 25@28'c bu. 


The North Dakota Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annuil 
convention at Grand Forks, March 2-1}. 
The meeting was first scheduled for Fe’. 
23-25. On the day of adjournment, tie 
members will leave in a body for Win:i- 
peg. 

The announcement that the B. W. & 
Leo Harris Co. had disposed of the 
Price Cereal Products Co. plant in Min- 
neapolis was premature. Negotiations 
are still under way, however. The coin- 
pany would prefer to sell the plant in- 
tact to some cereal manufacturer. It 
is the only rolled oats mill in Minneso!a. 


The Kedney Warehouse Co., Inc., has 
discontinued its St. Anthony branch at 
101 Third Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
and also its house at 18-24 Henneyin 
Avenue, the two offices being consolidit- 
ed into one in the building at 617 Wash- 
ington Avenue North which was occu- 
pied for several years by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. This structure is 
of re-enforced concrete, seven stories and 
basement, and has about 200,000 squ: re 
feet of floor space. A 175-ft lot along- 
side the building is used for distribution 
and delivery space. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour sales were light last week. Buy- 
ers continue to hold off from new pur- 
chases. Shipping instructions are slow 

Quotations, Feb. 20, at Duluth-Su- 


perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 9-lb 


cottons: 
1926 192 


First patent ......... $8.85@9.10 $9.60@° 85 


Second patent ....... 8.60@8.85 9.35@°.6! 
First clear, jute...... 7.00@7.25 8.05@..20 
Second clear, jute.... 6.00@6.25 6.45@:).% 


Durum demand flattened out on down 
turns in wheat. Many buyers are still 
working on old contracts. 

A scattered sprinkling of inquiries for 
rye came last week, but no trading vas 
possible. Conditions are unchanged, with 
only small lots being taken to cover 
established business. Quotations, !"eb. 
20, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.35 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5; No. 8 dark, 
$4.10; No. 5 blend, $5.90; No. 8 cyé 
$4.55. 

Cash buyers are more active and in- 
terested in securing spring wheat sup- 
plies. Some high protein antons hard 
spring went at high prices for milling 
account last week. Local shipments wer¢ 
smaller, and elevator stocks incre#: 
about 73,000 bus; No. 1 dark closed, ‘eb. 
20. at $1.641%4,@1.80% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.614@1.78%; No. 8 dark, $1.56'4@ 
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70%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.634@ 
70%. 
Practically no business was done in 
barley last week. Malting as well as 
-port demand remains inactive, and no 
inge is expected until the foreign and 
eastern situations clear up. Prices are 
unchanged at 46@62c bu. 
Feeders competed with elevators early 
week for oats arrivals, but were 
: filled up. Late receipts dropped 
resulting in slowing down trading, 
, sales at a minimum. There is no 
ping interest. No. 3 white spot and 
t rrive closed, Feb. 20, at 37%c, or 
1 bu under Chicago May. 
\ slackening in movement to this mar- 
-ontinues to affect the cash rye trade. 
( crings are being taken by elevators, 
‘ep the market cleaned up. 
iluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
-d to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

16-99. wé-sodscocacenex 19,220 62 
56 WOO 5 ccbeccehese 16,340 44 
ABO ssecticcdivecccse 16,775 46 
YOQrO® ABO crccccceces 14,0556 38 


ily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cers, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 


J No. 1 No. No.1 No, 2 
142% @159% 140% @159% 149% 147% 
144% @161% 142% @161% 151% 149% 
143% @160% 141% @160% 150% 148% 


139% @158% 148% 146% 
144 @161 142 @161 151 149 
143 @160 141 @160 150 148 
145% @162% 143% @162% 152% 150% 
‘eipts and shipments for the week 
e g Feb. 20, with comparisons, in 
bh ls (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts— 


141% @158% 


---Shipments—, 


it— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
97 321 64 13 11 106 
I 270 242 129 241 275 5 
4 11 oe ee 11 
Is .. 871 674 195 254 297 111 
es 15 688 ee ee ee 
98 24 96 ee 
d ee o9 ee 6 
112 133 116 17 
3 5 1 
ed... 9 3 és ee oe ee 
d 22 26 25 90 63 9 
1 1 oe ° 
NOTES 


Zinsmaster Bread Co. has amend- 
articles of incorporation, Capital 
, $120,000 at $100 par value, is di- 
| into 750 shares preferred and 450 
common, 
(otal grain stocks in the week ending 
] 20 increased but 168,000 bus, with 
ele. \lors carrying 26,727,000 bus. Last 
year at the same time holdings amount- 
ed to 30,368,000, 
lie first nominee for the Duluth Hall 
of lame is H, F, Salyards, head of the 
Salyards Co., grain commission, and 
an x-president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. Mr. Salyards is declared deserv- 
ing of consideration for his work in be- 
half of St. Luke’s Hospital in 1925. 
F. G. Carson. 





GREAT FALLS 


veneral increase in the sales of flour 
iid millfeeds oceurred last week, and 
it itions point to a heavy demand 
during the spring and early summer. 
li reduction in price of these commodi- 
10 days ago may have been partly 
onsible for the increased sales, but 
rs feel that the business conditions 
prevailed in Montana last week 
k the beginning of one of the busiest 
ons in the history of the milling in- 
\ry. No further price decrease was 
le, Quotations, Feb, 20: patent flour, 
) bbl; bran $28 ton; standard mid- 
rs, $30, 


NOTES 


ter Asleson, a farmer near Glasgow, 
ped a carload of 1,000 bus approved 
juis seed wheat to E. S. Young, 
a, Neb., last week, for which he re- 
«cd $2 bu. The wheat was of high 
le, pure strain, which accounts for 
irge premium paid over the market 


!. R. Wahoske, division freight and 

enger agent of the Chicago, Milwau- 

& St. Paul Railway, who recently 
‘urned here from a tour of the state, 
ports that there is a tendency to in- 
‘ease the spring wheat acreage about 
’ per cent in northern Montana coun- 
This is due in a measure to the 
’ per cent decrease in the winter wheat 
‘“reage last fall, but largely to the ex- 












cellent condition of the soil from the 
heavy moisture and the high prices re- 
ceived for wheat in 1925. 





Crop Conditions 
Round the World 


Kansas Wheat Outlook Promising 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—A heavy snow oc- 
curred in the Southwest on Feb. 18, 
covering the wheat belt four inches 
to over one foot deep from the Colorado 
line eastward into Missouri. While there 
was some drifting, all fields are now well 
protected and have sufficient moisture to 
last until usual spring rains can be ex- 
pected. Observers say that the snow was 
the best thing for wheat that could have 
occurred, and a weno concerning the 
new crop is greatly increased, both among 
millers and grain men. 
* 7 


C. C. Isely, in the grain trade at 
Dodge City, Kansas, and always well 
informed on crop conditions in that sec- 
tion, reports as follows on the present 
situation: 

“A number of people have raised a 
question as to the condition of the wheat 
crop in the Southwest. The weather bu- 
reau records shows an unusually dry 
season since the middle of November, but 
this has not been accompanied with any 
wind to speak of; in fact, the days have 
been unusually cloudy and damp. The 
temperatures also have not been low, 
seven above zero being the minimum. 
The few windy days we have had, nev- 
ertheless, have done some damage in the 
sandy lands east of Kinsley and along 
the Cimarron in the extreme southwest- 
ern corner of the state. The state’s 
campaign against early seeding to avoid 
Hessian fly infestation has resulted in a 
scanty top growth, without the usual nat- 
ural cover. 

“A radius of 80 miles around Dodge 
City covers about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
acres of wheat, or about one twelfth of 
the winter wheat seeding in the north- 
ern hemisphere. Now, if the season 
should continue dry, the fact that the 
plant has not stooled heavily will be an 
advantage, for it has rooted deeply, and 
the thinner stands withstand severe 
weather and usually make the very best 
crop. It is generally conceded that this 
crop went into the ground in the best 
condition ever known in this territory. 
That is, better soil preparation and bet- 
ter moisture conservation, both of which 
mean more humus in the top soil or 
greater soil fertility. 

“On account of the short previous crop, 
soil preparation was unusually early, so 
moisture has been conserved in many 
fields from July 1. Summer tilled fields, 
last year, did exceptionally well, but the 
Dodge City total moisture precipitation 
from July 1, 1924, to Feb. 9, 1925, was 
11.78 in, while this year from July 1, 
1925, to Feb. 9, 1926, it was 17.92, or 6 
in more of moisture than last year. In 
other words, where the soil has been 
properly cultivated there is a possible 
reserve of from four to six inches more 
than a year ago, and this fact is very 
significant.” 


Seek to Avert Red Wheat Shortage 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—In an effort to find 
some means of lessening the threatened 
shortage of red winter wheat in the St. 
Louis farming territory, the board of 
directors of the Merchants’ Exchange re- 
cently considered the advisability of rec- 
ommending the planting of either spring 
or hard winter wheat this —. The 
opinion of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was sought, as was 
that of several other authorities. Opin- 
ions were unanimous for planting either 
variety in this territory at this season 
of the year. 


Tennessee Crop Outlook Good 


Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The winter wheat 
crop in Tennessee is making | aoe prog- 
ress, according to the state department 
of agriculture. The acreage will be about 
the same as last year. It was thought 
it would be much larger, but unfavor- 
able weather in November prevented 
sowing by many farmers. Weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for wheat, 
the winter having been mild, with few 
severe spells, 
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Farm Relief Lobby Prepares to Descend 
Upon Washington 


Congress is to be treated to a high 
pressure drive for the enactment of the 
Dickinson bill, which would set up a fed- 
eral farm board to aid in solving the 
problem of surplus crops. This type of 
farm relief legislation has been agitated 
largely heretofore in the affected regions 
of the Middle West, with Des Moines as 
the center, and supplementary headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Now the lobby will 
move to Washington. Extensive space 
has been taken in an office building, from 
which point data will be showered upon 
Congress. Here, too, will be organized 
a personal lobbying campaign. Every 
senator and congressman will be button- 
holed. In the Middle West a series of 
speeches will be delivered in various sec- 
tions for the purpose of keeping the 
back-home folks at fever pitch. 

It is perhaps not strange that those 
who were most active in behalf of the 
ill-fated McNary-Haugen bill are in the 
vanguard of those fighting for the Dick- 
inson bill. It has been said that the 
Dickinson bill is only the McNary- 
Haugen measure “sugar coated.” Its 
sponsors deny that. ‘They say that the 
objectionable features of the McNary- 
Haugen bill have been removed, and they 
deny that there is any longer any possi- 
bility of governmental price fixing. 

But be that as it may, the old McNary- 
Haugen crowd is on its way to Washing- 
ton, this time stressing the Dickinson 
bill. George N. Peek, of Moline, IIL, will 
be the directing head of the capital lobby. 
He was the leading proponent of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, and one of the bit- 
terest critics of the Coolidge administra- 
tion and of Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Some of those most closely associated 
with Mr. Peek in this movement are men 
who have been with him in the American 
Council of Agriculture, among them 
Frank W. Murphy, of Wheaton, Minn., 
and Thomas E, Cashman, of Owatonna, 
Minn., both of whom spent much time in 
Washington in behalf of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

From Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Illinois will come organizers 
to aid Mr, Peek. It is reported in Wash- 
ington that not in many years has a drive 
upon Congress been organized with such 
precision. Mr. Peek’s principal assist- 
ants will be two representatives from 
each of the 11 corn growing states, 

As to the chances for the Dickinson 
bill, they are not so good as many in the 
Middle West have been led by the spell- 
binders to believe. First of all, the grow- 
ing opposition of the co-operatives to the 
measure almost spells its doom. At the 
recent meeting of co-operatives here the 
leaders divided over the bill. Since that 
time there have come protests from every 
kind of co-operative organization, mul- 
tiplying in number rather than diminish- 
ing. 

Eastern farmers are not much con- 
cerned over the bill, nor do the farmers 
of the Soutn seem to be putting on much 
of a campaign in its favor, although the 
Peek group is organizing in that section. 
The industrial sections of the country 
can be depended upon to be against it. 

No direct word has come from the 
Coolidge administration about the Dick- 
inson bill. When it was first introduced, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, William M. 
Jardine, issued a guarded statement in 
which he said he was in sympathy with 
many of the features of the bill, but care- 
fully added that he had some reserva- 
tions as to other features. 

It is not at all likely that President 
Coolidge will approve the bill. He will 





be subjected to the same drive that is to 
be made on Congress. 
TAX AGREEMENT PLEASES 

Agreement by House and Senate con- 
ferees on the terms of the tax reduction 
bill has been hailed with delight by the 
business interests of the country. The 
reductions total $387,811,000. That is 
more than Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, considered a safe mar- 
gin, but it is understood that he will 
urge the President to accept the bill, 
nevertheless. The Treasury surplus is 
safe. A larger revenue for 1927 is 
looked for. Revenues from income taxes 
have been cut $164,400,000. ‘The capital 
stock tax revenues have been reduced 
$68,500,000, and revenues from the auto- 
mobile tax $46,400,000. 

There has been some grumbling in the 
House over the terms of the conference 
report, but it will not amount to much. 
The bill is practically the House measure 
as originally passed. ‘The Senate had to 
recede on most of the terms, and did 
succeed in keeping in the retroactive fea- 
ture of the estate tax provisions, 

THE “FOOD TRUST” INQUIRIES 

The question of inquiries into the so- 
called “bread and food trusts” has been 
quieted to a great extent by the govern- 
ment’s action in filing suits for restrain- 
ing orders against the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation at Baltimore and the 
National Food Products Corporation at 
New York City. As outlined last week, 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, who has 
taken up his father’s fight, decided not 
to push his resolution for inquiry at this 
time. He suggested to the Department 
of Justice that it amend its complaint 
in the Ward case. 

When the government filed its suits, it 
stopped effectually for a time congres- 
sional inquiry, which would do little good 
until the courts had passed on the gov- 
ernment’s petition. 

Statements made by the leading figures 
in the food combines are being critically 
studied here, and undoubtedly there will 
be much talk on the floors of both houses 
of Congress. 


LARGE GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PLANNED AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Inptanapouis, Inp.—The Early & Dan- 
iel grain elevator, with a capacity of 
1,000,000 bus, on which construction was 
started last week near Beech Grove, a 
suburb of Indianapolis, for the Indiana 
Wheat Growers’ Association, will be the 
largest elevator in the Central West and 
East, with the exception of those at Buf- 
falo and Chicago, according to Bason & 
Tislow, architects. It will be situated on 
the Big Four railroad tracks, and will re- 
ceive grain only from railroad cars. The 
R. C. Stone Engineering & Construction 
Co., St. Louis, general contractor, is 
scheduled to have the elevator ready for 
use by July 1. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS URGED 
TO CONSIDER CONVENTION 


Rowland J. Clark, Newton, Kansas, 
president, and Leslie R. Olsen, Minne- 
apolis, vice president and chairman of 
the publicity committee, of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, are keep- 
ing interest alive in the forthcoming an- 
nual convention of the association, to be 
held at Denver, June 7-12. Question- 
naires have been sent to the members by 
M. R. Warren, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
chairman of the program committee, for 
suggestions as to the best subjects for 
discussion. 
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KANSAS CITY 


A fairly good demand for flour existed 
most of last week, although the upturn 
in wheat prices late in that period when 
heavy snows fell over the wheat belt, 
caused a curtailment. Sales averaged 
60@70 per cent of capacity, however, 
which was about on a parity with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Probably the outstanding feature of 
the recent flour market is that prices 
have declined enough to check much of 
the reselling that had previously cut so 
heavily into the business of mills. Values 
are about $1 bbl under the high point 
reached two months ago, and they are 
sufficiently low to leave little profit for po- 
tential resellers on their purchases. 

Baking Trade.—More flour is going to 
bakers than at any time since last Octo- 
ber. Most of the sales are comparatively 
small, practically all of them represent- 
ing current requirements. A few round 
lots are being contracted by the larger in- 
dependents. ‘These, also, are for near-by 
shipment. Sentiment is not particularly 
bearish, but the feeling is apparent that 
prices are fully as probable to decline as 
to advance. 

Jobbing Trade.—Distributors are main- 
taining their position as the most active 
buyers of flour. With them, too, pur- 
chases are almost entirely to fill imme- 
diate needs. Few sales to the jobbing 
element are for more than 2,000 bbls, and 
demand is brisk only for amounts of less 
than 1,000. Mixed car trade is rather con- 
sistently good, as has been the case all 
year. Jobbers have, in a few instances, 
bought as far forward as May, but the 
volume thus taken is very small. 

Production.—Unfilled orders have been 
reduced to the smallest total of any time 
since the 1925 harvest, and current sales 
are the principal support of the market. 
Some mills report that specifications on 
the old contracts remaining were curtailed 
by the price declines, although Kansas 
City production increased last week. 
Southwestern output, as a whole, is fully 
10 per cent below normal for late Feb- 
ruary. 

Export.—Latin America continues a 
fair buyer of export grades, paying as 
much as $6.70@6.80 bbl, bulk, Kansas 
City, for small lots of good first clear. 
As usual, however, this business is limited 
to brands well known in that market. 
Europe is displaying slightly increased in- 
terest in hard winters, but there is too 
great disparity in price ideas to result in 
sales. The volume moving for export is 
extremely small. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—De- 
mand is not sufficiently active to bring 
strength to these grades. Export trade 
is taking but little of the current produc- 
tion, and domestic users are light buyers. 
The situation is undoubtedly weak, but no 
worse than in other recent weeks. A few 
mills are offering accumulations of low 
grades at material price concessions, and 
some of the sales reported would offset 
largely the margin of profit in patents. 

Prices.—Quotations, Feb. 20, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.50@9 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90@8.60; 
straight, $7.65@8.10; first clear, $6.40@ 
6.75; second clear, $5.70@6.10; low grade, 
$5@5.50. 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
6,283 bbls last week, 6,506 in the pre- 
vious week, 28,101 a year ago, and 14,837 
two years ago. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. 
give the production and activity at prin- 
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cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 360,960 177,861 49 
Previous week .. 363,360 166,554 45 
WORF GS wvcsces 367,710 222,537 60 
Two years ago... 323,310 193,751 60 
Five-year average (same week).... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 56 
KANSAS CITY 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 151,500 107,157 70 
Previous week .. 151,500 92,478 61 
Wee OD iccvtec 148,500 88,115 59 
Two years ago... 150,900 104,990 68 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 
WICHITA 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 62,400 28,491 45 
Previous week .. 62,400 28,477 45 
STOOP GOO. vcceses 65,700 37,504 57 
Two years ago... 64,620 35,887 55 
ST. JOSEPH 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 47,400 25,536 53 
Previous week... 47,400 41,950 88 
Year ago ....... 47,400 $1,222 65 
Two years ago... 47,400 23,592 49 
SALINA 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 45,000 27,361 60 
Previous week .. 45,000 26,571 59 
Year ago .....+.. 46,200 26,950 58 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,921 52 
ATCHISON 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 29,400 23,104 78 
Previous week... 29,400 23,029 78 
OMAHA 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 27,300 22,301 81 
Previous week... 27,300 21,599 78 
Year ago ......- 27,300 21,301 77 
Two years ago... 24,900 21,126 84 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Feb. 14-80 .ccccccccccccccccccsscccscece 54 
Previous WeOK ..ccccccsccscccccccesece 58 
YVOGP BBO ncccccccccccccccccescesscvses 32 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business active, 11 fair and 53 
quiet. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Feb. 20: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.69@1.76, No. 2 $1.69@1.75, No. 3 
$1.66@1.74, No. 4 $1.60@1.72; soft wheat, 
No. $1.76@1.77, No. 2 $1.75@1.76, No. 
3 $1.73@1.75, No. 4 $1.69@1.73. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 20, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— ,--Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 
Flour, bbls... 17,225 12,025 110,500 124,475 
Wheat, bus.. 800,550 600,750 311,850 901,800 


Corn, bus.... 680,000 510,000 73,750 195,000 

Oats, bus.... 68,000 129,200 175,500 150,000 

Rye, bus..... 6,600 2,300 cesses cocce 

Barley, bus.. 6,000 4,500 B,GUe csece 

Bran, tons... 360 1,400 7,180 5,800 

Hay, tons.... 10,284 8,760 5,556 4,296 
NOTES 


L. A. Arneson, vice president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, is in the South. 

Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, has returned from a week’s trip 
through the central states. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association will 
be held in Salina, Kansas, May 20-21. 

H. V. Nye, manager of the Kansas City 
properties of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
has returned from a fortnight’s vacation. 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City eleva- 
tors are barely one half as large as those 
a year ago at this time. Present holdings 
are about 4,800,000 bus. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., at Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a 10-day trip through Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

R. V. McVey has resigned as sales man- 
ager for the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
to take a like position with the Halstead 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 

Flour sales of southwestern mills have 


MILLER 


been larger during February than in any 
other month since last October, an unof- 
ficial canvass of bookings shows. In most 
instances they were larger in February of 
this year than in 1925. 

L. C. Worth, president of the L. C. 
Worth Commission Co., Kansas City, 
dealers in flour, grain, millfeed, etc., has 
purchased a membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. The purchase price 
was $8,500, including a $500 transfer fee. 

C. J. Kucera, traffic manager for the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club, is attending 
hearings in New Orleans and Galveston, 
this week, concerning rates on flour for 
export from the Southwest to those two 
ports. 

At the meeting in Kansas City last 
week of district organization No. 2, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, it was decid- 
ed to make the next quarterly gathering 
a joint one with district No. 1. The meet- 
ing will be held April 24, at Topeka. 


Current wheat costs of Kansas City 
mills are 10@15c bu cheaper than at this 
time a year ago, and 50@60c higher than 
two years ago. Offerings of wheat in 
Kansas City were well maintained the 
first three weeks of February, the attrac- 
tive prices causing a rather remarkable 
movement from the country. Mills were 
not active buyers, however, and premiums 
declined to the lowest levels of the crop 
to date. 


ATCHISON 

The spurt of buying which prevailed 
early last week was not maintained as 
the decline continued. Inquiries in- 
creased, but millers and buyers were 
usually about 25c bbl apart in their views, 
and barely 50 per cent of capacity was 
booked. Export trade is somewhat better, 
and shipping instructions are good. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 20, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City; hard wheat short patent $8.85@ 
9.10 bbl, straight $8.55@8.75, first clear 
$6.60@6.80; soft wheat short patent $9 
@9.20, straight $8.60@8.85, first clear 
$7@7.50. 

NOTES 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., was confined to his home 
several days last week with a slight ill- 
ness. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary of the Blair 
Milling Co., and C. H. Blanke, manager 
of the Blair Elevator Co., spent several 
days recently in Springfield, Mo. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business improved last week, al- 
though the last few days witnessed a re- 
turn to the lethargic condition which had 
prevailed formerly. The early days of 
the week showed sales in some quarters 
to above capacity, a few bookings consid- 
erably larger than the average of late 
being responsible for the volume. Con- 
siderable inquiry for clears developed, 
and some sales were made to both domes- 
tic and foreign buyers. Prices were fair- 
ly satisfactory. Shipping directions are 
not coming in any too satisfactorily. Quo- 
tations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent $8.90@9.15 bbl, straight $8.50 
@8.65, first clear $7@7.40. 

+ oa 

H. L. Sumpter, formerly connected 
with the sales department of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., but who had been 
in the furniture business in Cleveland 
more recently, has returned to the Consol- 
idated Flour Mills Co. as assistant sales 
manager. 


SALINA 

Trade is quiet, buyers showing caution 
in placing orders. Sales are largely for 
prompt shipment. Shipping instructions 
continue fair. No export inquiry is re- 
ported, foreign buyers considering quota- 
tions too high. Prices, Feb. 18, cotton 
98's, basis Kansas City: short patent, $9.20 
@9.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.90@9.30; 
straight, $8.70@9. 


NOTES 


H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., has returned from a trip 
to the East. 

H. H. F. Sudendorf, veteran miller and 
former president of the Western Star Mill 
Co., suffered serious injury on Feb. 17, 
when he was run down by an automobile 
in Salina. Although a slight concussion 
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of the brain resulted from the accident, 
he is reported improving. 


WICHITA 

Most mills report a better demand for 
flour, with sales around 100 per cent of 
capacity. Export demand has shown im- 
provement, with bookings to Holland, 
Germany and Cuba. Quotations, basis 
98-lb cottons, Kansas City, Feb. 19: short 
patent, $9.50 bbl; straight, $9; clears, $8. 


NOTES 


C. C. Blodgett, assistant sales manager 
for the northeastern territory of the Red 
Star Milling Co., is making an extended 
business trip therein. 

C. B. Rader, traffic commissioner and 
executive secretary of the Wichita Board 
of Trade, is attending the hearing of the 
port differential case in Galveston, Texas. 


NEBRASKA 


Flour buying was heavier last week. 
Business, however, continues compara- 
tively dull and limited. Millers are still 
expecting the first half of the crop year 
to show a good average business. The 
movement of wheat to this market con- 
tinues extremely light. The few samples 
of choice milling wheat that are showing 
up from day to day are taken by millers 
at a good premium. 


NOTES 


Max Miller, of the Miller Cereal Mills, 
returned recently from Cuba. 

A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., has re- 
turned from Texas. 

Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


A small increase in domestic trade i: 
reported by Oklahoma millers, principal- 
ly among mixed car customers. Jobbers 
and bakers are filling immediate require- 
ments only. Latin American reports con- 
tinue favorable for increased business 
soon. A little Oklahoma flour went to 
continental Europe last week. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 20: soft wheat short patent 
flour $9.80@9.90 bbl, straight $9.30G@ 
9.40; hard wheat short patent $9.40@ 
9.50, straight $8.90@9. 


NOTES 

The Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. recently) 
shipped three cars of flour to New Or- 
leans for exportation to Brazil. 

The Terminal Warehouse Corporation, 
Little Rock, Ark., recently incorporated, 
will erect a warehouse in that city at a 
cost of about $800,000. S. J. Beauchamp 
is president. 

Harvey C. Miller, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Southern Steamship Co., 
owner of a number of grain elevators and 
warehouses on the Gulf Coast, was in 
Texas last week. 

Southwestern mills shipped 280 tons 
flour through Galveston for Hamburg 
and Havre during the first half of Feb- 
ruary; also 200 tons and over 2,000 bags 
of flour were exported to the West Indies. 

The Logan County Mill & Grain Co., 
which recently purchased the plant of 
the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, 
will operate only the elevators until it 
receives title to the property. In the 
meantime the mill will remain idle. 

James Hamilton Carter, Dallas, Texas, 
for 20 years an official of the Morten 
Milling Co., that city, died recently, aged 
75. He was a native of Georgia and 
moved to Texas in 1876. He once served 
as mayor of Marshall, his first home in 
Texas. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Grain Exchange, 
Guy Cameron was elected president to 
succeed Carroll Thibault, miller, and Mr. 
Thibault was made vice president. Au- 
gust Probst was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, and John F. Weinmann, mill- 
er, E. L. Farmer, C. L. Gordy and H. H. 
Cochran, directors. 


Frank Foltz, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League, M. A. Wilkins, 
sales manager for the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co., and E. H. Linzee, 
state grain inspector, were among Okla- 
homans who sailed from Houston, Texas, 
Feb. 22, for a 30-day cruise of the West 
Indies, Central America, and South 
America. The cruise is under direction 
of the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
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ST. LOUIS 

New business is very light, and orders 
received are for small quantities. Re- 
gardless of price ranges, buyers are not 
willing to provide for future needs. Ship- 
ying instructions on such old bookings as 
have not yet been used up are coming in 
actively, and mills are maintaining al- 
most a normal percentage of operation 
for this season of the year. 

oft Wheat Flour—Although demand 
for soft wheat flour is not active, it is 
fairly steady on account of low stocks 
throughout the South and Southeast and 
the continued policy of buying only as 
necessity requires. Mills generally agree 
that buyers’ requirements are supplied 
for not more than a month or six weeks 
ahead. Shipping instructions are satis- 
factory. 

ilard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour is quiet, and bakers are 
thought to be farther booked ahead than 
other buyers. Old bookings are gradual- 
ly being depleted, and shipping instruc- 
tions are fairly active. Price conces- 
sions have little effect in increasing de- 
mand, 

Exports—Export sales are quiet, and 
largely confined to Latin and South 
America. Few inquiries are received 
from Europe, and buyers and sellers are 
too far apart in their ideas of prices to 
do business. Latin America is almost ex- 
clusively interested in clears, and it is 
difficult to move higher grades of flour 
there. 

Fiour Prices —Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 20: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.50@8.90 bbl, straight $8@8.30, first 
clear $6.75@7.15; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.40@8.75, straight $7.75@8.10, first 
clear $6.50@6.85; spring first patent $8.60 
@9, straight $8.15@8.30, first clear $7.10 
@7.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 1hsBh. iscawacsesr tan ac 28,800 45 

Previous weeks .......++e+ 28,200 44 

Tear ABO Ms ceah on Sid secon 24,100 37 

Two FORRe MO 16526 00eees 35,600 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
Peb. 16008 sicuseisaevasb« 43,900 50 
Previots WOOK: 9.00240 2000s 44,800 51 
Your GOW sSscchoas epee soe 41,900 48 
TWo years ABO .....eeeees 49,300 57 


WHEAT 


Offerings of good soft wheat were small 
at fairly steady prices last week. There 
were orders for a few cars daily, but 
very little demand for anything but se- 
lected milling qualities. Hard wheat 
prices are practically unchanged from 
last week’s close. Very little hard wheat 
is offered. Receipts last week were 256 
cars, against 270 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Feb. 20: No. 1 red $1.83 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.84, No. 8 red $1.78@1.80, 
No. 4 red $1.74; No. 1 hard $1.77, No. 2 
hard $1.73, nominal. 

NOTES 

George Phillips, sales manager for the 
Hf. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., called 
at this office last week. 

©. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co,, Minneapolis, was a 
recent visitor in St. Louis. 

_ The membership of A. J. Eisenmeyer 
in the Merchants’ Exchange has been 
posted for sale and cancellation. 

J. F. Hall, general manager of the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., was‘on a 
it trip in the central states last 
, Sydney Anderson, president, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary, of the Millers’ 








National Federation, were in St. Louis 
last week attending several conferences 
of millers. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour dealers reported a fair export 
business last week. Domestic trade 
showed some improvement. Exports, 
however, continue to be limited almost 
entirely to Latin America. 

Flour prices, Feb. 18: 


o— Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $9.85 $8.70 $10.10 
96 per cent .....0. 9.50 8.30 9.50 
100 per cent ...... 9.15 8.10 9.00 
GE eniwediacesase 8.85 7.20 8.30 
e. 2 eee oeee 6.15 7.60 
Second clear ..... eae ¢ ee 6.35 

Semolina, 5%c Ib. 


A total of 22,066 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week ended 
Feb. 18, according to figures supplied 
by five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,700 
bags ; Santiago, 900; Colon, 1,500; Puerto 
Limon, 3,425; Panama City, 250; Tumaco, 
100; Guayaquil, 1,766; Buenaventura, 
100; Cozumel, 50; Puerto Barrios, 2,705; 
Belize, 620. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Cienfuegos, 250; 
Bluefields, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,000; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
550; Kingston, 755. 

Munson Line: Manzanillo, 450; Ha- 
vana, 1,825; Santiago, 50; Matanzas, 
1,250; Antilla, 275; Cardenas, 225. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Feb. 18: 


Destination— Destination— 


BREEN 66446008 75 La Guayra .... 301 
A Pee 50 Manzanillo .... 450 
ENED cksaccces 620 Maracaibo ..... 32 
Bluefields ..... 720 Matanzas ..... 1,325 
Bridgetown 1,160 Nuevitas ...... 2,352 
Buenaventura... 426 Panama City .. 675 
Caibarien ...... 454 Paramaribo 430 
Cape Gracias .. 85 Petit Goave.... 555 
Cardenas ...... 3,471 Puerto Barrios. 2,910 
Cienfuegos .... 1,105 Puerto Limon.. 2,425 
Colon .ccccccee 1,750 Puerto Padre .. 204 
Cozumel ....... 5 Sagua la Grande 50 
Fort de France 1,160 San Jose ...... 1,450 
Georgetown .... 210 San Juan ...... 720 
Guatemala City. 1,209 Santiago ...... 950 
Havana ....... pees TOMASO ....00. 1,766 
Kingston ...... 1,405 Vera Cruz ..... 2,000 
La Ceiba ...... 30 


In addition to the above, 4,206 bags 
feed were sent to Havana and 40 to 
Colon. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade announced elevator stocks on Feb. 
18 as follows: wheat, 254,000 bus; corn, 
569,000; oats, 45,000; barley, 2,000. 

NOTES 


The New Orleans carnival season, 
Mardi Gras, which ended at midnight, 








Just Wondering 














—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Feb. 17, attracted thousands of visitors 
from all over the world.. A number of 
mill and grain men were in the city. 
J. S. Waterman & Co., flour and grain, 
had an elaborate float on the streets. 

H. B. Stewart, of St. Johns, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor. 

C. T. Case, Jackson, Miss., was among 
the carnival visitors. 

Grover G. Jones, of the Knollenburg 
Milling Co., Quincy, Ill., recently spent a 
few days in New Orleans. 

R. A, Suiiivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Business was confined to small lots, and 
distributors did not manifest much con- 
fidence in flour values last week. How- 
ever, some bakers provided for their re- 
quirements as far ahead as May and 
June. Erratic movement of wheat prices 
discouraged buyers. Declines approxi- 
mated 25@40c bbl at the most. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, Feb. 18: soft winter short 
patents $10@10.75 bbl, standard patents 
$9@9.50, spring wheat patents $10@ 
10.25, standard patents $9.45@9.70; hard 
winter short patents $8.80@9.15, stand- 
ard patents $8.40@8.75; blended patents 
$8.60@8.75; western soft patents, $8.60@ 
8.75; semihard patents, $8.50. 

NOTES 

Jesse Mann, representing the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., has returned from 
Mississippi. 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, called on the flour trade 
last week. 

B. H. Williamson, Jr., after spending 
some months in Florida, is back in the 
local feed trade. 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., is recovering from a 
recent operation. 

J. L. Schofield, local manager for the 
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Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was in 
Texarkana, Ark., on Feb. 18. 

Leslie M. Stratton, president of the 
Early-Stratton Co., flour distributors, is 
recovering from a recent illness. 


E. P. MacNichol, for a number of 
years engaged in the newspaper business, 
has been named as secretary of the 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association. He will be in charge of the 
sales campaigns for that organization. 


Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


DATES SET FOR OKLAHOMA 
BAKERS’ YEARLY MEETING 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—The next 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Bakers’ 
Association will be held in Oklahoma 
City on April 20-22. Association execu- 
tives soon will announce a formal pro- 
gram. 

A feature the first day will be a sweet 
dough demonstration under the direction 
of H. T. Wyatt, Oklahoma City branch 
manager of The Fleischmann Co. This 
will be the third demonstration of the 
kind in the state during the past few 
months, and is part of a general cam- 
paign to educate small bakers to the im- 
portance of featuring products made of 
sweet dough. Over 50 products are now 
being made from a Fleischmann sweet 
dough formula. Previous demonstra- 
tions were at Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
the latter being attended by 80 bakers. 








The Missouri Baking Co., 3641 Tholo- 
zan Street, St. Louis, has moved to its 
new location at 2027 Edwards Street. 
The shop on Tholozan Street is now be- 
ing operated by a Mr. Baisch. 





Charles Hahn, St. Charles, Mo., has 
sold his bakery to Hueffmier & Schul- 
terhenrich, who will operate as the St. 
Charles Baking Co. 








‘‘Jailing Leaders to 


REVOLT against the activities of 
A professional farm leaders seems to 

be taking root in many agricul- 
tural districts throughout the Central 
West and Northwest. Curiously, it is 
sponsored by country newspapers and 
farm magazines that in the past have 
been strong proponents of sound agri- 
cultural measures; publications the edi- 
tors of which have been close to the needs 
of the dirt farmer. Many country news- 
paper editors declare the ridiculous 
statements of ambitious farm politicians 
are pounding down land values, depress- 
ing commodity prices and frightening out 
capital that normally would be drawn in- 
to the rural districts. 

Up in Minnesota and North Dakota, 
the home of the old Nonpartisan League, 
out of which grew some of the most 
rabid exponents of farm socialization, a 
new gospel is being preached by editors 
whose soundness of judgment has long 
carried great weight with the real dirt 
farmer. Some of them are sharply out- 
spoken in their attacks upon farm lead- 
ers who have stirred politics and farm ills 
in the same black kettle, and sent up 
smoke screens that have camouflaged the 
true issues. 

From Minnesota, the state that sent 
Magnus Johnson to the United States 
Senate, comes one of the strongest news- 
paper attacks upon the present methods 
of farm leaders. It is typical of the 
growing feeling among country editors. 
The editor of the Long Prairie Leader, 
whose outspoken comments are widely 
quoted, proposes as a real aid to the 
farmer that “farm leaders be jailed for 
90 days.” 

“We would like to support some one 
for the legislature who would run on a 
platform of pang all ‘friends of the 
farmer’ in jail for 90-day terms or so. 

“Such a platform would, we believe, 
be wholly in the interest of the farmers, 
and would be enthusiastically indorsed 
by them as they came to understand the 
situation. 

“These so-called farmer friends, with 
their calamity howling, are doing the 
farmer and the cause of farming a great 
harm. 

“There is nothing the matter with 
farming, if these professional friends 
would leave it alone. 


Help the Farmer’’ 


“John Scott, a North Dakota farmer 
who has farmed in that state since the 
state was on the frontier, wrote the 
Farmer, St. Paul, last week, to say that 
the year 1925, from the standpoint of 
gross sales, also profits, was the best one 
he has had in the 54 years of his farm 
experience. . . . 

“As a matter of fact, these profession- 
al friends of the farmer are doing the 
cause of farming a great harm. They 
are making the rest of the country look 
askance at the Northwest. They are 
hurting the credit of this part of the 
nation. They are driving out of the minds 
of thousands of citizens the notion of 
coming to the Northwest to buy a farm, 
with the result that they are holding 
back the prosperity that awaits the time 
when land will move again. This, of 
itself, is a source of continuing loss to 
many farmers who are carrying more 
land. than they ought to carry, and who 
are trying to hold on to it until there is a 
demand for land again. . . . 

“As a matter of fact, but little of the 
calamity howling comes from the farm- 
ers. It is produced for the purpose of 
fooling the farmers, and by a class of 
men who want to make use of the farm- 
ers for their own selfish benefit. 

“Farm conditions these days are splen- 
did. Prices for everything produced on 
the farm are high, and what is better, 
demand is steady and dependable. All 
that is necessary is to have the goods to 
sell—that is, have the butterfat, the hogs, 
the steers, the grain, the seed, the poul- 
try and the eggs. The farmers of our 
country have their farms on that basis 
of production, or they are getting them 
there fast, hence they are prospering 
under the conditions that their profes- 
sional friends are telling them require 
the hurry-up services of some agricul- 
tural undertaker. 

“Let a movement be started to sit 
down on the professional friends of the 
farmer. Such a movement would be 
something really worth while in behalf 
of constructive agriculture and farm 
prosperity. 

“Farming is all right, and so is the 
farmer, but he needs the kind of legisla- 
tive protection that 90-day jail sentences 
for his professional friends will bring 
him.” 
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CHICAGO 

There is no improvement in the demand 
for flour. The softening wheat market 
and wide range in prices are not condu- 
cive to flour buying, and the trade con- 
tinues to hold off. Shipping directions 
on old orders were better last week. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Not much busi- 
ness is reported. Some mills are naming 
very low prices to stir up trade, but the 
only thing accomplished by this is to 
make conditions more unsatisfactory. 
Directions are much better, and in some 
instances urgent, which indicates that 
some factors have permitted stocks to get 
low. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Demand is very 
quiet, attributed to the fact that prices 
by some spring wheat mills are lower 
than those named by southwestern ones. 
A few sales of 1,000-bbl lots were report- 
ed on the breaks. in the market to bakers 
last week, but the trade generally is not 
disposed to enter into large contracts at 
present. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There was some 
business last week, mainly in Pacific Coast 
flour. Mills in that section are offering 
as low as $7.70@7.80 bbl, Chicago, for 
standard patent, and scattered sales of 
one- and two-car lots were made to pie 
and cake bakers and distributors. Crack- 
er bakers have not entered the market to 
any extent, and are only taking small re- 
placement lots. 

Rye Flour.—Conditions remain very 
unsatisfactory. The trade is not interest- 
ed in new bookings, and a disturbing fac- 
tor is that several lots have been offered 
for resale by distributors and bakers. 
These people also are offering lots of 
spring first clears for resale, so prospects 
for immediate business in rye flour are 
not favorable. The local output totaled 
7,000 bbls last week. White was quoted, 
Feb. 20, at $5@5.25 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.75@5.05, and dark $3.90@4.40. 

Duruwm.—Resellers’ stocks of semolina 
are pretty well cleaned up here, but there 
is still some being offered at prices under 
mill quotations. As long as there is any 
resale stuff offered, mill representatives 
find it impossible to interest manufactur- 
ers. Shipping instructions continue very 
good. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Feb. 
20, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 
4%%c; No. 8 semolina, 444c; durum pat- 
ent, 4@4'c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Feb. 20, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.40@9.05 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.90@8.60, first clear. $6.85@7.30, 
second clear $4.10@4.60; hard winter 
short patent $8.40@8.80, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8@8.50, straight $7.80@8.25, first 
clear $7.05@7.60; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.45@8.90, standard patent $8.15@ 
8.60, straight $7.95@8.30, first clear $7.15 
@7.60. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

, BO*BO coccrces 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week .... 40,000 37,000 92 
WOOF OBO cscccccee 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago..... 40,000 28,000 70 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on red winters and spring 
wheat were lower last week, but hard win- 
ters were steady to a shade firmer. Mill 
buyers objected to paying the high pre- 
miums for red winters, and on the decline 
there was steady buying of the moderate 
offerings here. Mill buyers also bought 
readily the offerings of hard winters, but 
passed up spring wheat. Arrivals of 
spring wheat from the Northwest have 
been of very poor quality, and have gone 
begging. Total receipts of all wheat were 
122 cars, against 108 the previous week, 
and 142 a year ago. 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 








Premiums on No. 1 red were 18@14c 
over May, No. 2 red 12@18c over, No. 3 
red 10@11c over; No. 1 hard 7@8c over, 
No. 2 hard 6@7c over, No. 3 hard 8@5c 
over; No. 1 dark northern May price to 
10¢ over, No. 2 dark 2c under to 8c over, 
No. 1 northern May price to 5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.80@1.81 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.79@1.80, No. 3 red $1.77@ 
1.78; No. 1 hard $1.74@1.75, No. 2 hard 
$1.73@1.74, No. 8 hard $1.70@1.72; No. 1 
dark northern $1.67@1.77, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.67@1.72. 


CASH RYE 


Cash rye was lower, and the market 
was not very active. Steady buying of 
small lots out of store was reported, but 
buyers were not aggressive. Receipts 
were 14 cars, compared with 11 the pre- 
vious week, and 34 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at 91c bu. 

NOTES 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, is in the East on a business 
trip. 

H. J. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
here. 

H. J. Guernsey, local flour broker, was 
in Minneapolis last week, visiting mill 
connections. 

C. Woolman, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a week’s 
trip to the South. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Sianeemelle, stopped 
in Chicago on his way south- 

R. M. Crommelin, of the Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was in Chicago 
last week, calling on the trade. 

J. U. Crosby, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, left Feb. 21, on a 10 days’ 
business trip to the Southeast. 

Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, has returned from a two weeks’ trip 
to New Orleans and other southern points. 

K. C. Testwuide, and Dr. Schinner, 
chemist, of the Konrad Schreier Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., visited their Chicago office 
last week. 

Walker McMillan, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis, spent a few days in this market 
last week. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, attended the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association meeting 
at St. Louis last week. 

H. H. Whiting, general sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor at this con- 
cern’s Chicago headquarters. 

H. T. Johnson, sales manager for the 
Miller Cereal Mills, Omaha, visited the 
Curry-Linihan Co., local brokers, last 
week, en route to eastern markets. 

R. J. Anderson, secretary of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
was in Chicago, Feb. 17, visiting A. J. 
Gardner, his company’s local representa- 

The Chicago offices of the Continental 
Baking Corporation and the Bakeries 
Service Corporation, 4830 Drexel Boule- 
vard, will be transferred to the New York 
headquarters in March. 

R. Wallace Mitchell, vice president of 
the American Bakery Materials Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., called at this office Feb. 18. 
He was returning from a five weeks’ trip 
to the South and Southeast. 


Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago last week, going thence to Indian- 
apolis to attend the annual convention 
of the Indiana Bakers’ Association. 


The Chicago offices of Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., have. been moved to spacious 
. new quarters on the second floor of the 
Bell Building, 807 North Michigan Ave- 


nue. H.C. Wilson is western manager. 
tive. 

W. B. Brown, vice president, and O. H. 
Raschke, director of sales, for the Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, left for St. 
Louis Feb. 18 to attend the meeting of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association. 

H. J. Walter, son of J. Walter, of J. 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, and for many 
years connected with this company and 
other milling concerns, is now with the 
bakery department of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. in Chicago. 

Among local flour men who attended 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association conven- 
tion last week at Indianapolis were W. 
P. Ronan, broker, B. N. Lathrop, millers’ 
agent, and H. L. Brainerd and George C. 
Minter, of the Washburn Crosby Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour trade is gradually improving. 
Some of the business booked by mills last 
week was for prompt to 60-day ship- 
ment. The trade does not look for ex- 
tensive forward buying, but confidence 
is expressed that consumptive needs 
alone will make up a fair aggregate from 
now until June. Business in spring 
wheat was fairly well divided between 
family and bakers patents last week. 
The call for first clear was good, but 
mills had little to offer. Quotations, Feb. 
20: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $8.90@9.50 bbl, straight $8.45@9, 
first clear $7.25@7.65, and second clear 
$4.50@4.85, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Asking limits on Kansas patent have 
been let down slightly, and sales are bet- 
ter. Quotations, Feb. 20: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $8.75@9.35 
bbl, straight $8.30@8.90, and first clear 
$6.90@7.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

Trade in rye flour remains dull. Mills 
are adhering closely to their limits, and 
are selling a moderate quantity to regu- 
lar customers who value quality to the 
extent of paying a fair price. Otherwise 
there is little real activity. Quotations, 
Feb. 20: fancy patent $5.40@5.60 bbl, 
pure white $5.30@5.40, medium $4.95@ 
5.15, pure dark $4.25@4.35, and ordinary 
dark $4@4.15, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 14-20 ........ 12,000 6,750 56 
Previous week .... 12,000 3,800 32 
VORP BHO ccccccecs 12,000 7,250 60 
Two years ago..... 12,000 3,800 32 
Three years ago.... 16,000 800 5 
Four years ago.... 16,000 500 3 
Five years ago..... 24,000 6,106 26 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Feb. 20, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
9 1925 = 19 1925 


1926 26 
Flour, bbls... 30,320 20,800 28,080 25,750 
Wheat, bus.. 14,000 63,200 70,342 64,555 
Corn, bus.... 283,760 230,880 141,822 137,280 
Oats, bus.... 255,060 176,000 282,932 285,544 
Barley, bus.. 141,100 249,600 35,580 190,263 
Rye, bus..... 28,300 25,470 15,100 33,010 
Feed, tons... 1,380 990 4,245 8,979 


The cash grain movement is moderate, 
and demand fair. Bread grains are un- 
changed to 3c higher, corn is 2@7c lower, 
barley heen early losses of 2@3c, 
and oats are %c higher. Closing quota- 
tions, Feb. 20: No. 1 Dakota dark north- 
ern wheat $1.68@1.79, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.74@1.76, No. 1 red winter $1.80@1°82, 
No. 1 durum $1.42@1.45; No. 2 rye, 
91%4c; No. 3 white oats, 40%2c; malting 
barley 62@73c, pearling 72@73c. 


NOTES 


The brick oven of the Hammerling 
Bakery, Beaver Dam, has been rebuilt. 

The Schroeter Bakery, Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated to do a wholesale and 
retail business. 

Khoury Bros.’ Bakery, Rhinelander, 
was burned recently. New quarters are 
being established. 

Emil Mohr, proprietor of the Mohr 
Bakery, Sheboygan, is erecting a $40,000 
two-story addition to his bakery and 
warehouse. 

J. L. Ormston has sold the Home Bak- 
ery, Grantsburg, to James Randall and 
Ernest Tromburg. The name is changed 
to the Grantsburg Baking Co. 

A charter has been granted to the Mills 
& Black Co., Lake Mills, Wis., to deal 
in flour, feed, grain, fuel, etc. The capi- 
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tal stock is $30,000, and the principals 
are E. L. Mills, T. W. Black and W. A. 
Engsberg. 

The Verona Supply & Sales Co., Ve- 
rona, has been incorporated, with $15,000 
capital stock, to manufacture and deal 
in feed and do a general business in 
farm products and supplies. The prin- 
cipals are J. F. Matts, N. J. Niglis, W. 
L. Davidson, P. W. Burgenske and O. 
E. Paradise. 

Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce have addressed a request to 
Irvine L. Lenroot, senator from Wiscon- 
sin, to do his utmost in obtaining legis- 
lation to restore 2.75 per cent beer, and 
calling attention to resolutions adopted 
Jan. 10, 1922, to this effect: One of the 
considerations is that Milwaukee is prob 
ably the largest barley market in the 
world, 

The interests of the Appleton Cerea! 
Mills and the Western Elevator Co., Ap 
pleton, have been merged. Edward 
Kuck has disposed of a half interest in 
the cereal mills to J. H. Peeters, of the 
elevator concern, and has acquired par! 
of the interests of Ray M. Peeters ii 
the elevator business. ‘The headquarter: 
of both mills has been established at th: 
Western elevator. Joseph Ullman ha: 
assumed the management of the cerea! 
mills. 

A large number of dealers handlin; 
flour and feed attended the annual con 
vention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
men’s Association in Milwaukee, Feb 
16-18. Among those who visited o1 
*change were A. A. Mickelson, Blac! 
Earth; A. H. Kuhnert, Fairwater 
Frank and John Nett, Peebles; Georg: 
Duval, Kewaunee; Frank H. Johnson 
Darien; G. F. Moser, Sharon; A. FE 
Melcher, Wild Rose; Jesse E. De Long 
Darien; C. M. Ralph, Monticello; Fran! 
Giese, Princeton; J. Jamieson, Poynette, 
and William Huson, Mineral Point, rep 
resenting the Martin Calf Meal Co. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FEDERATION TO MEET AT 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTE]. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The annual meeting o 
the Millers’ National Federation will b- 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
cago, April 22-23, according to announc: 
ment made by Secretary A. P. Husban«. 
A very interesting program is being pre- 
pared and, as at previous conventions, the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel has given attra: - 
tive rates. Single room with bath wi! 
cost $4, and a double room, with two in 
a room, with bath, $6 per day. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
INCORPORATED IN EUROP£ 


Continental European business of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
hereafter will be handled through an or- 
ganization recently incorporated as Allis- 
Chalmers (France), with headquarters «it 
8 Rue Taitbout, Paris. H. I. Keen, wlio 
has been manager of European sales 
through the company’s district office in 
Paris, will be the managing director of 
the new organization. For many years 
the company has maintained an office in 
London at 728 Salisbury House, London 
Wall, F. C. 2. 





BAKERY ENGINEERS WILL 
HOLD MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery E:- 
gineers will be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, March 15-18. All subjects relat- 
ed to bakery production will be dis- 
cussed by qualified speakers. The pro- 
gram of the meeting will be similar to 
that of last year. Present indications 
are that there will be about 500 in ‘t- 
tendance. 





WIFE OF MILLER DIES AT 
HER HOME IN MILWAUKIE 


Muwavxee, Wis.—Mrs. Daisy Koch 
Stern, wife of Paul J. Stern, founder of 
the Atlas Bread Factory, now the At/as 
Bakeries, Inc., and vice president and 
secretary of Bernhard Stern & Sons, I'c., 
flour miller, died here on Feb. 15. Mrs. 
Stern was a daughter of the late H. C. 
Koch, one of the most renowned archi- 
tects of the country a quarter of a cen- 


tury ago. 
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H. KR. POUSSETTE 


he Canadian milling industry is con- 
siderably interested in the news that H. 
lt. Poussette, Canadian trade commis- 
sioner at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, is be- 
inc transferred to Calcutta, India. While 
gi tified to know that this good friend 
of ‘heirs is receiving promotion, it is not 
wi hout regret that he is going to a city 
wire there is no market for Canadian 
floir. Mr. Poussette’s knowledge of the 
fluc trade is valuable to his country, and 
it would please every miller who knows 
hie if this change had placed this very 
als trade commissioner where his ex- 
pe: ence would have been of some use to 
the milling industry. Mr. Poussette is a 
ci\ | servant with an exceptional aptitude 


for business, a rare combination. He is 
w! Americans call a go-getter, and 
th rcfore Canadian millers will regret 
th: he is no longer to work in a field 
wl ce he ean be of service to them. 
TORONTO 


mestic spring wheat flour prices are 
ag. o unsettled. Trade is dull, and mills 
mpeting so keenly for business that 
prices have become a secondary consid- 
‘ nm with some. To meet this situa- 
t one large company reduced its list 
20¢ bbl on Feb, 18. Others are nominally 
maintaining the old level, but meeting 
conpetition as they encounter it. Sales 
are light, and production is much below 


the erage, 
Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
1 ONUE cocer sen edis $8.90@9.10 $9.10 
Patents weocsebetdeeevee 8.65 @8.85 8.85 
Verve ry rerr iy 8.40@8.60 8.60 
I LOATD vaecseceonvve 7.30@7.50 7.50 
I BGO scccidovcvecs 5.10@6.30 6.30 
I OUP cevcccsesecsocs 4.60@5.00 5.00 
prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 


ba f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
le c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
RB discount for quantity purchases, 
Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winters 
are in fair demand. Biscuit makers, 
cake bakers and housewives are all tak- 
ing regular quantities. Prices continued 
their downward course last week, and 
closed on Feb, 20 at 20c bbl under pre- 
vious Saturday. Quotations, Feb. 20: 90 
per cent patents, in secondhand jute 
bags, f.o.b., Toronto, $5.80 bbl; Mont- 
real, $6; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags, sea- 
board, for export, $5.90. 
eport Trade—A modest amount of 
flour was sold last week for export. Most 
mills of any size were running full or 
pirt time, but orders on hand will not 
last long. British and continental buyers 
hought sparingly, while the Mediterra- 
1 countries, the West Indies and 
vfoundland took about their usual 
uantities, Buyers are waiting for fur- 
r declines, Prices accepted by Cana- 
1 mills toward the end of the week 
'e Is or more below those of previous 
urday. On Feb. 20, mills were ac- 
ling offers of 48s 94@44s per 280 Ibs 
r export spring patents, in 140’s, Feb- 
ry-March seaboard, c.i.f., London 


Winters were selling rather more free- 
'y for export than springs at 1s under 
price of previous week. Quotations, 
20: 90 pert cent patent, in cotton 
, 39s 64@40s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Glas- 
» February-March seaboard. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is in good sup- 
_ Farmers are delivering steadily, 
snd in some parts of the province stocks 
m hand are about cleaned up. On Feb. 
-”, wagon lots of No. 2 red or white 
were delivered at mill doors at $1.25@ 
‘35 bu, according to locality; cars, f.o.b., 
‘'pping points, $1.35@1.40. 
Western spring wheat was 1%¢ bu 


lower last week. No. 1 northern was 
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Tough, Damp Grain to Be Dried 


Wiwnnirro, Man.—A meeting of 


millers, wheat pool officials, representa- 


tives of elevator companies and railway transportation departments, and 
members of tHe grain trade, was held at Winnipeg, Feb. 16, when an order 


concerning tough and damp grain was 
Members of the board attending the meeting were 


missioners for Canada, 


resented by the board of grain com- 


Leslie H. Boyd, chairman, F. J. Rathbone, secretary, and James Robinson. 
There are at present very large quantities of tough and damp grain in storage 
at the Head of the Lakes, in transit, in farmers’ hands, and also in country 


elevators. 


There is danger that such grain shipped from the country after the 


opening of navigation may deteriorate, and the commissioners are of the opin- 
ion that all facilities for keeping grain in good condition should therefore be 
fully utilized. To this end the board of grain commissioners have made public 


the following order: Effective March 1, all public and 


rivate elevators in 


the western inspection division shall proceed to dry, according to drying facili- 
ties in the elevators in which such grain may be stored, all tough No. 3 north- 
ern and lower grades of tough wheat, and in addition all tough coarse grains 


as may be advisable. The elevators 


drying such grain shall be entitled to 


deduct 4 per cent of the amount as shown on the outstanding warehouse 


receipt, to cover loss in drying. 


Discuss Ogilvie Benefit Fund 


MonTrREAL, Que.—Brought before the a bills committee of the Que- 
, 


bec legislature for the fourth time last wee 


the act to incorporate the Ogilvie 


Benefit Fund, Inc., in connection with the employees of the flour milling com- 


pany of the same name, was passed by the committee. 


One member insisted 


on a clear statement of the objects of the fund and the method of its appli- 
cation, and also wanted to know whether the necessary federal taxation had 


been paid on it. 


George H. Montgomery, K.C., representing the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Ltd., replied that the fund, which 


had been in existence for some time, 


amounted to some $750,000. The company employed between 700 and 1,000. 
It was explained that the moneys were contributed solely by the employees, 
and that under the present legislation definite bylaws would be drafted to 
allow the application of the fund to cases of need, pension or emergency 
among employees, according to the merits of each case. 


New Trading Room 


Toronto, Ont.—James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain merchant, has 
installed a new trading room with exceptional blackboard and telegraphic 


facilities in its office at Toronto. 


The blackboard is easily the best in this 


city, and the wire service will be faster than any other available to the grain 


trade. 
one by the southern route. 


that are operated by James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., in Canada. 


There are two direct wires to Winnipeg, one via the north shore and 
This makes 15 trading rooms of this description 


This firm 


is one of the largest in Canada that specializes in domestic millers’ accounts. 
For 50 years or more James Richardson & Sons’ name has been the foremost 


in this connection in eastern Canada. 


Its Toronto office has always been inti- 


mately associated with the milling industry of this province, and has given 
special attention to the grain requirements of country millers. 


quoted Feb. 20 at $1.69 bu, track, Bay 
ports: other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a better demand for Ontario 
oats, as these are now cheaper than 
western. Corn is easier, and the market 
for all these grains is inclining that way. 
Demand is only moderate. Quotations, 
Feb. 20: Ontario oats 40@43c bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 65@68c; rye, 90c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 86c, deliv- 
ered, Toronto; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 4814¢, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 


45%,c; standard recleaned screenings 
$26.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 
NOTES 


Frank H. Robertson has sold his 85- 
bbl mill at Cookstown, Ont., to George 
E. Ross. 

R. J. Pinchin, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., visited To- 
ronto on Feb. 15. 

Up to the end of January, Canadian 
mills hardly held their own in selling 
flour for export, compared with previous 
year. There was a slight difference in 
the figure in favor of 1925. However, 
February seems to be doing better, and 
there is some likelihood that, as the 
crop year proceeds, 1926 will forge ahead 
of its predecessor. 

Canadian mills are warned that they 
must be careful, in making out invoices 
on millfeed for shipment to the United 


States, to see that the prices named are 
those prevailing in Canada on date of 
shipment. United States customs offi- 
cials are well informed as to Canadian 
feed prices, and have power to impose 
penalties on mills neglecting to show cor- 
rect values. Small mills that ship no 
more than an occasional car might inad- 
vertently get into trouble of this kind. 


MONTREAL 

Owing to the continued downward ten- 
dency of cash prices for contract grades 
of wheat in Winnipeg, and the limited de- 
mand for spring wheat flour in Montreal 
from all sources, an easier feeling pre- 
vailed in the local market last week. 
Quotations, Feb. 20: first patents $9.10 
bbl, second patents $8.60, and bakers $8.20 
@8.40, ex-track, for car lots, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Winter wheat flour continues unsettled, 
with prices irregular. Buyers appear 
fairly well stocked. Quotations, Feb. 
20, $6.50@6.60 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots $6.70@6.80, ex-store. 


NOTES 

Six car unloaders are being built by 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., for the harbor 
commission of Montreal. The machinery 
is of a new type. Two clamps rise from 
the ground level, and grip the car bump- 
ers. Then an electric motor causes them 
to “shoggle” the car back and forth, shak- 
ing the grain out of it through the doors. 
These will be the first of this type to be 
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installed in Canada. There is believed 
to be only one in use in the United States. 

The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., maker of 
jute and other bags, reports higher earn- 
ings and improved financial position, in 
its report for the fiscal year ended Dec. 
31, 1925. Profits for the year amounted 
to $310,647, an increase over 1924 of $46,- 
068. The net balance was equal to 5.16 
per cent on the common stock outstand- 
ing. Net working capital stands at $1,- 
300,087, slightly higher than a year pre- 


vious. Bank loans of ‘$310,000 were re- 
duced to $15,000. 
A. E. Perxs. 
WINNIPEG 


Flour trading in the prairie provinces 
continues extremely inactive. Reduced 
prices have had no effect upon demand, 
which is unusually dull. Small lot buy- 
ing is the only feature, and this is very 
light. Export call is equally quiet, and 
there is little new business in sight. Fol- 
lowing a period of weakness in the local 
wheat market, millers reduced their quo- 
tations 50c bbl on Feb. 15, 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 20, at $8.75 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.15, and first clears 
at $6.55, Fort William basis; cotton, l5c 
over. Alberta points 10@80c over, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast points 
80@50c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute get — prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


ow Futures—, 

Cash May July 

Ped. 16 cscseces $1.54% $1.55% $1.54% 

Pe cceuhinee 1.62 1.54% 1.52% 

POD. 37 ccccccces 1.51% 1.53% 1.52% 
PN Ge cevescens 1.63% 1.55% 1.54 
POD. 16 ccsscccce 1.53% 1.54% 1.53 

BPeb. 36 .cceccess 1.64% 1.55% 1.53% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Feb. 18 averaged 150 
cars per day, compared with 827 for the 
preceding week, and 293 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

This market opened somewhat weak, 
with lower prices. Although the latter re- 
covered before the end of the week, trad- 
ing was at no time large. Export de- 
mand for Canadian wheat is extremely 
dull. The depression of European mar- 
kets by the heavy shipments of Australian 
and Argentine wheat, which is being of- 
fered at prices lower than Canadian 
grain, has reduced the volume of business. 
Local trading has been only fair, but 
showed considerable improvement, espe- 
cially in the way of the May future, to- 
ward the end of last week. Canadian 
milling interests were good buyers of 
May wheat. Offerings were light, and 
little speculative buying was done. The 
cash wheat department was very dull, 
with little or no feature. Export business 
was completely lacking. It is estimated 
by the trade that Canada still has some- 
thing like 100,000,000 bus wheat for ex- 
port, and it is reported to be in strong 
hands, 

The coarse grains market has shown a 
little improvement, and oats and barley 
have held firmly. The low grades of 
these grains have been the only ones want- 
ed, and only odd cars have changed hands. 
No export business has been reported. 
Quotations, Feb. 20: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 4544c bu; barley, 58%,c; rye, 93c. 


NOTES 


C. C. Fields, manager of the Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, returned last 
week from Kansas, where he visited his 
father. 

Western Canadian mills have been hav- 
ing lately an experience of competitive 
price cutting on flour that proved ~ 
thing but welcome. Winnipeg and the 
larger centers are the scenes of most of 
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this trouble, and the retail stores the 
medium. The struggle for business 
where there is not enough to go around 
is the chief cause. In some places the 
reductions from list amount to as much 
as 80c per 98-lb bag, a pretty consid- 
erable cut on a commodity like flour. 

A recent dispatch states that the equi 
ment of a wheat milling and baking la 
oratory in connection with the Alberta 
University has been completed. At a re- 
cent conference of chemists and agrono- 
mists from the three prairie provinces, a 
program was drawn up an approved, 
and this will be proceeded with in the new 
laboratory. One of the chief items of 
research work to be undertaken is the in- 
vestigation of the varieties of wheat pro- 
duced in different parts of the country, 
and their improvement. 

G. Rock. 





VANCOUVER 

Fancy patents declined 50c last week 
and were quoted at $9.25 bbl on Feb. 20. 
Domestic p mamma is from hand to mouth. 
The oriental market also is quiet. The 
trade is considerably disturbed by the re- 
port that a sharply increased duty into 
Japan on both flour and wheat is likely to 
be made soon, and there has been con- 
siderable speculation in wheat for arrival 
in Japan before the end of March on this 
account. The United Kingdom and con- 
tinental demand for flour has lessened. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver are 
shaky. Unless there is a decided change, 
Vancouver values will go down to the 
level of ere ps prices. No, 1 northern 
wheat is quoted at 3c over Winnipeg May, 
No. 2 northern 1@1%c under, No. 3 
northern 71,@8'%2c under, No. 4 wheat 
14c under, No. 5 wheat 26@27c under. 
The United Kingdom and continental 
markets are unusually dull and weak, 
with considerable wheat arriving unsold 
and being put into store. Most foreign 
buyers are looking for lower prices. 


W. J. Dowler, of Parrish & Heimbeck- 
er, Ltd., Winnipeg., was a recent visitor 
at the Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange. 
He also will visit Seattle and Portland 
before returning to Calgary. 

H. M. Cameron. 





PLANS NOT YET ANNOUNCED 

Toronto, Ont.—No announcement has 
been made as to whether or not the mill 
of the Brampton (Ont.) Milling Co., de- 
stroyed by fire on Feb. 15, will be re- 
built. An adjoining elevator and ware- 
house were saved. The cause of the fire 
is supposed to have been a short circuit. 
A. H. Balfour, sole owner, bought the 
property after his return from the World 
War, and had met with considerable suc- 
cess in its operation, 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in January, 
1926 and 1925, in barrels: 

To— 1926 1925 
SEE UREN veces scenevese 2,169 10 
United Kingdom ........... 278,470 233,346 
CERO COUMIIOR cicicccccces 436,092 641,409 

|. errr ree 716,731 874,765 


Wheat exports in January, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels: 


To— 1926 1925 
oO ere eee 3,426 6,867 
United Kingdom ........ 8,065,906 3,861,472 
Other countries ......... 5,129,304 2,234,330 

MEN ido Kee0nsnee eves 13,198,636 6,102,669 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1925 and 1924, to Jan. 31, 1926 and 1925, in 
barrels: 


To— 1925-26 1924-25 
Sees Memeee .. cove snes 9,321 14,382 
United Kingdom ....... 1,653,931 1,636,025 
Other countries ........ 3,674,171 3,695,902 

Totals ........++++++-+ 5,837,423 6,346,309 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1925 and 1924, to Jan. 31, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels: 


To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ......... 7,876,541 2,090,854 
United Kingdom ......136,067,237 75,567,809 
Other countries ....... 34,210,640 18,013,400 

BOER cocsevicsstede 178,154,418 95,672,063 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
c-——— Week ending———, July 1, 1925, to 
Feb. 13 Feb. 13, 1926 

25,000 1,435,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

r-———- Week ending 
Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
620,000 97,000 





Feb. 13, 1926 
11,149,000 
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TOLEDO 


Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Feb. 19, at $8.50@8.85 
bbl, and local springs at $8.75@8.85, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.78 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
on Feb, 19. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Wed. 14-80 .nccscccscecees 40,000 83 
Previous week ......--++++ 34,100 71 
VOMr OBO .ccccccccsecvees 29,300 61 
TWO YeCa@rs ABO ..ssssseees 32,200 70 
Three years ago........+. 30,100 624 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 14-20 .......-. 80,160 47,035 57% 
Previous week .... 48,900 26,135 53 
WOOF BHO ccecceccecs 92,700 60,134 54 
Two years ago..... 42,210 26,150 62 
Three years ago.... 70,050 32,138 46 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 179,200 99,400 23,200 35,215 

Corn, bus.... 148,750 60,000 101,920 95,600 


45,100 52,050 187,475 


NOTES 


John A. Reis, sales manager for the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is in 
New York on business. 

Ballard & Ballard Co., millers, Louis- 
ville, Ky., have opened a branch at Golds- 
boro, N. C., making 17 branches operated 
by the company. 

Ballard Breaux, formerly of the Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., millers, Louisville, 
Ky., and son of G. A. Breaux, is now 
connected with the Model Mill Co., John- 
son City, Tenn., and will have charge of 
the branch at Raleigh, N. C. 

L. E. Smith, for 22 years with the 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as secretary, sales and advertising 
manager, has resigned, and will become 
identified with the J. F. Eesley Milling 
Co., Plainwell, Mich. Mr. Smith will be 
succeeded by Martin Vermaire, who has 
been with the company approximately 17 
years. 


Oats, bus.... 90,200 


NORFOLK 


Fluctuations were so marked last week 
that buyers were frightened from imme- 
diate purchases of flour. A few con- 
tracts were received for 60- and 90-day 
delivery in the belief that the market will 
be stronger before May. Large buyers 
generally are still holding off. Winter 
wheat mills are holding especially firm 
on prices, while those of Kansas and 
Oklahoma are inclined to make conces- 
sions. Mills in the Northwest are hold- 
ing firm, and the cash wheat situation 
seems to be sufficiently strong to keep 
values up. 

Quotations, Feb. 20: northwestern 
spring patents $9.70@10.25 bbl, second 
patents $9.40@9.60; Kansas _ patents 
$9.60@9.80, second patents $8.80@9.25; 
soft winter top patents $9.15@9.35, sec- 
ond patents $8.75@8.95. 


NOTES 


G. G. Johnson, southern sales represen- 
tative of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called on the trade in this 
territory recently. 

The trade is much interested in the tax 
program of Governor Byrd, of Virginia, 
which among other things calls for a pro- 
vision to allow localities to handle the 
tax on manufacturing machinery, and to 
reduce the tax, as they see fit. The ma- 
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chinery tax has been one of the big draw- 
backs in this locality to mill development. 
Joserpn A. Lesuie, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade continued quiet last week, 
the downward trend of the wheat mar- 
ket having the effect of diminishing in- 
terest of buyers. There were only scat- 
tering sales, confined chiefly to small lots, 
the largest orders received not being 
more than 1,000 bbls. No disposition is 
being shown to anticipate forward needs. 
Business is mostly for prompt shipment. 
Jobbers have continued to make specifi- 
cations on contracts in fairly satisfac- 
tory volume, and with mills running 
about two thirds of capacity, there is 
no complaint of accumulation of stocks. 

The movement of wheat is reported 
holding up fairly well. There is no diffi- 
culty in selling good milling grades. No. 
2 red, with bill, Feb. 20, was quoted at 
$1.95@1.98 bu, Nashville. 

Flour prices moved in a narrow range 
last week. Quotations, Feb. 20: best 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.50 
@11 bbl; standard patent, $9.75@10; 
straights, $9.50@9.75; first clears, $8@ 
8.25. 

A fair business was reported by re- 
handlers. Quotations, Feb. 20: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $10.25@10.50 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent $9.50@10. 
Standard grades 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

WOM. 2480 cccees 160,920 106,991 66.4 

Previous week .. 170,820 117,135 68.5 

.. 2 eee 134,820 95,452 70.8 

Two years ago... 186,180 109,675 58.9 
Three years ago.. 197,280 112,460 57 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
Flour, bbls ..........+5. 48,050 46,750 
Weetes BOD. cceccecsets 612,000 597,000 
eee eee 329,000 237,500 
ey BG ceccusncenegen 344,500 387,500 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 171 cars. 

The flour mill and store of Pleas Bau- 
cus, at Murray, Ky., was burned last 
week, with loss of $3,500. 

W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, and T. M. 
Chivington, secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, were in St. Louis 
Feb. 20. 

W. T. Hale, Jr., grain shipper, and V. 
S. Tupper, general manager of the Nash- 
ville Roller Mills, have been elected mem- 
bers of the board of civilian managers 
of the new $4,000,000 medical hospital of 
Vanderbilt University. 

Joun Lerper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Business fell off slightly last week. 
The decreased output was explained as 
an effort to decrease stocks on hand. Or- 
ders on file are encouraging, and ship- 
ping directions are fair. 

Quotations for wheat, Feb. 20: No. 2 
red, $1.73@1.76 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.64 
@1.68. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Wad. BEOBD cvosuccccvciwcs 6,816 34 
Previous week ..........+. 8,526 42 
WORF GOD sussvccccsosoves 10,929 55 
TWO FORTS GBS coccccccses 9,816 44 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Feb. 20: wheat, 48,000 bus in, 4,000 
out; corn, 463,000 in, 115,000 out; oats, 
48,000 in, 4,000 out. 

Stocks in store on Feb. 20, with com- 
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parisons: wheat 362,990 bus, last year 
445,600; corn 750,060, last year 879,600; 
oats, 495,170, last year 283,900. 

NOTES 

Otis I. Hosmer, aged 81, formerly a 
miller, died recently at Eckerty. 

Joseph Scheidler, aged 57, in flour 
milling many years, died recently at Cul 
ver. 

Indianapolis millers are shipping prod- 
ucts in good volume to the southern 
states, and the export business with South 
America is encouraging. 


EVANSVILLE 

The market was uneven last week 
Wheat dropped 10c bu. This was fol- 
lowed by a reduction in wholesale flour 
quotations. The export business is stil! 
in the offing. Quotations, on Feb. 20, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent $10 
bbl, straight $8.50; Kansas (hard), $9.50; 
spring, $9.50; clears, in jutes, first $6, 
second $5.75. 

NOTES 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, spent part of last week in St. Louis 
on business. 

Jacob L. Taylor, federal grain inspec- 
tor, Evansville, during 1925 inspected 
nearly 3,000,000 bus wheat here, two 
thirds of which went to Igleheart Bros. 

W. W. Ross. 





OHIO MILLER’S DEATH DUE 
TO SLEEPING SICKNESS 


G. J. Burrer, of G. J. Burrer & Sons, 
millers, Sunbury, Ohio, died on Feb. 1:2. 
His death resulted from an attack of 
sleeping sickness following influenza. He 
had been ill for six weeks. Funeral ser - 
ices were held on Feb. 15. Interment 
was at Sunbury. 

Mr. Burrer was 76 years of age, and 
was active in business affairs of Sun- 
bury. He had operated the mill there for 
a number of years, and was vice presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Bank of Sunbury. 
He is survived by his widow and four 
sons. 





TRACES SPREAD OF PLANT DISEASI 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—In a few years only 
disinfected seed will be sold, or seed pro- 
duced under such conditions that it is 
virtually free from seed-born parasites, 
according to Clayton Roberts Orton, pro- 
fessor of plant pathology at the Pennsy!- 
vania State College. Dr. Orton, who his 
worked on this subject for several years 
and is now engaged in research at the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, has been able to trace the spread 
of plant disease through seed distribu- 
tion in many cases. Millions of dollars 
may be saved annually, once the full re- 
sult of this research work is made known, 
he says. 





Vv. A. PHELPS IN NEW ENTERPRISE 

V. A. Phelps, until recently a repre- 
sentative for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and formerly New England repre- 
sentative for the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, has become interested 
in the conversion of America’s surplus 
corn into sugar, and is working along 
that line at Brockton, Mass. Mr. Phelps 
expects that a plant will be in operation 
by next fall. He is of the opinion that 
New England can take care of all the 
products of such a plant, dairy interests 
absorbing the gluten feed and corn oil 
cake, and bakers and others taking large 
quantities of corn sugar. 





WHEELING BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Wueerinc, W. Va—The Wheeling 
Bakers’ Club recently elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, T, F, Bayha; vice 
president, J. Luscewitch; treasurer, K. 
Thomas; secretary, H. T. Ulrich. ‘Ihe 
speaker at the meeting was R. T. Ham- 
bleton, of the Washburn Crosby Co.'s 
Pittsburgh office. 








INJUNCTION IS REFUSED 

Porrsvitte, Pa.—Judge Charles E. 
Berger refused to grant an injunction 
to restrain the March Baking Co. to 
cease operating its bakery at night. A 
bill of equity charged that the running 
of the machinery at night disturbed the 
sleep and damaged the property of 4 
near-by resident. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


MONTH ago, in these columns, there was admir- 
‘4% ing reference to the fine feeling and good intent 
t had been recently manifested in the great charities 
morial proposed by William B. Ward in memory 
his father, founder of the family fortunes and of 
the baking enterprise built up in his 
name. Unhappily, this month there is 
a far less admirable occasion for com- 
ment. Friends of Mr. Ward—and 
se are many and generous—have been shocked to 
rn of the appendage of a grandiose plan of philan- 
»py to his two billion dollar food products merger, 
erally accepted by the public as an intended “super- 
t.”. This addendum to the announced purposes of 
merger was expressed in terms of concern “for the 
ancement of the right of every child to be born 
i and to grow to maturity physically and mentally 
for American citizenship.” 
\t first blush, there was some inclination on the 
t of the editorial fraternity to accept the Ward 
me at face value, with somewhat awed credit for 
: sincerity of its author. Then came a growing 
‘horus of protest, some of it waxing exceedingly vio- 
leat. The hue and cry for governmental investigation 
was raised. On the whole, it must be said that neither 
the merger nor its stepsister, Philanthropy, has been 
given public approval. The Ward “supertrust,” how- 
‘ver erroneously so-called, has been greeted with mis- 
ust, contempt and popular anger, and with only a 
mid smattering of applause. 


THE SUPER- 
MERGER 


ct ter 


- 7 


* * . 


\y for the philanthropic sugar-coating of the merger, 
<% The Northwestern Miller’s view, expressed in the 
issue of Feb. 10, has had ample, almost unanimous, 
reflection in the trade as well as the general press. 
To quote from this opinion: “It is a pity that no pos- 
sible construction of the philanthropic 
clause. permits its interpretation as 
evidence of a new altruism in industry. 
Rather it has been interpreted, as it 
deserves to be interpreted, as a debase- 
ment of the name of charity to the purposes of a 
concern which can have no intent save further to con- 
trol and greatly to increase the profits from the sale 
of necessaries of life. Vast aggregations of capital for 
control of industry are inspired only by desire for 
riches and power. Those which have been formed in 
the baking industry differ from others only in the fact 
that, by increasing the profit on bread, they strike 
most directly at the poor. They have, therefore, least 
right to assume concern for those from whom toll is 
taken,” 

As the Wall Street Journal aptly sums the matter, 
“consumers of bread can attend to their own philan- 
‘hropy without Mr. Ward’s assistance.” 


“CHARITY 
VAUNTETH 
NOT ITSELF” 


N? laurels are sought by this publication for its 
prophetic gifts. Nevertheless, there is some inter- 
| in the reminder that in the issue of Dec. 10, 1924, 
was said in these columns: 
“Even a partial monopoly of the production of 
baker’s bread would inevitably carry 
hE with it the power to stifle competition 
NOPHECY in many localities, particularly in the 
larger cities, and thereafter to exact 
rdinate profits from the consumer’s daily bread. 
“The Continental Baking Corporation may have no 
uch project in mind, but the fact remains that the 
power of such a private monopoly, as applied to the 
‘ost important of all foodstuffs, constitutes a political, 
social and economic peril.” 
By its own statement the Continental company in 
\924 produced almost a billion loaves of bread and 
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cakes, and made earnings of nearly thirteen million 
dollars gross and ten million dollars net, after ac- 
counting for large increase in fixed investments and 
allowable depreciation. In the meantime the authority 
of its organizers has been extended to cover at least 
two other concerns of size approaching it, with at- 
tendant recapitalization of one of them. The same 
general group recently announced a further expansion 
to the staggering total of a potential two billion dollars 
capitalization, with the announced intention of adding 
to its products other commodities than bread. 

Time has proved the prophecy in these three dem- 
onstrated respects: (1) the crushing power exerted by 
a single buyer for a very large part of the flour 
produced in the country; (2) the ability of the asso- 
ciated combinations to produce inordinate profits from 
the manufacture and sale of bread; (3) their mount- 
ing ambition to breed success from success and create 
new and greater combinations, strong enough not only 
to threaten to encompass foods other than bread but 
to challenge the authority of government to prevent 
their extending to whatever limit they desire. 


* * * 


A’ a recent bakers’ convention, Dr. Van Norman, 
director of the Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, in- 
dulged his hearers with a most significant reminiscence. 
He spoke of the time—and this was not so long ago— 
when wholesale grocery concerns habitually put aside 
for the baker eggs that were of ques- 
tionable character and butter that de- 
served deportation on the ground of 
undesirable citizenship. “Rots and 
spots”—that was the picturesque term for the bad 
eggs. “Put them aside for the bakery trade,” was the 
standing instruction. 

There was, of course, no deception. The baker not 
only knew what he was getting, but he was responsible 
for the practice. Almost anything, unhappily, so long 
as it was cheap, was considered by a large part of the 
bakery trade of that dark age as good enough for 
his purposes. 

What a change in the past ten or fifteen years! 
“Rots and spots” are no longer bakers’ grades. “Qual- 
ity ingredients and quality goods” is not only the bak- 
er’s eleventh commandment of today, but his proved 
formula for business profit. 

“We must have good materials in these days of 
keen competition among manufacturers who are sup- 
plying the baker,” said O. W. Hall, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., before the recent convention of In- 
diana bakers, “and there is only one reason for getting 
anything else. That is trying to beat the market 
price.” 

And here is another angle. “Rots and spots” can't 
be had from most supply houses, but certain dealers, 
if too hard pressed on price, will find them for you. 
They’re still available if you must have them. 


“ROTS AND 
SPOTS” 


OW has the baking industry at large been hit by 

the new mergers? The blow is a double one. 
Not only does it threaten increased competition to the 
independent baker, but it imperils his business, and 
that of all commercial bakers, from another angle. 
There is public indignation to con- 


A DOUBLE sider, the tremendous power of the 
BLOW AT home baker. Housewives’ leagues, to 
BAKING 


judge by the furore reported in the 
press, are aroused. The always latent 
movement for a return to home made bread has been 
given new life. What the net effect will be is prob- 
lematical, but the tendency is not wholesome for the 
baking industry.- A majority of the ambitious move- 
ments aimed at through the somewhat excitable activi- 
ties of women’s organizations fail of success because 
of the universal feminine inclination to follow indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes in the business of conducting 
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household affairs. But there have been illuminating 
incidents of the possibilities of such movements, such 
as the “buyers’ strike” of a few years ago when the 
effect of mass rather than organized action by house- 
wives had a widespread effect upon industry. 

Above all other considerations, but still in the 
same category, is the unfortunate probability that the 
merger uproar will subject the baking industry to a 
prolonged period of unfavorable publicity. Commer- 
cial baking does not deserve such misfortune, nor can 
it be profitably encountered. From the point of view 
of quality and dietetic value, baker’s bread has suc- 
cessfully weathered recent storms of food faddism and 
the older malady of unpalatability. It is a pity, when 
the baker’s loaf of today has achieved its greatest 
merit, to permit even a temporary check to the prog- 
ress of the industry in performing its great service 
to society. 

The noise and clatter of bakery amalgamation is 
not, of course, entirely new to the land. This dis- 
turbance has been audible for the past two years. In 
time, without such further fatal agitation of the public 
pulse as the supermerger, the public might have been 
reconciled to the combination theory, which is by no 
means entirely repugnant to the popular mind, But 
there is a limit to all things; as Confucius has it, 
“enough is frequently a superabundance.” 


* 7 7. 


t bran weakness of certain bakers for premium giv- 
ing when competition gets too severe has frequently 
been bewailed in these columns. But no amount of 
friendly admonition seems equal to the task of wholly 
eradicating this pesky original sin. Willingness to give 
all the profits to a smooth tongued 
AN ORIGINAL premium salesman, far from being 
SIN cured, has reached the proportions of 
an epidemic in certain parts of the 
country. So many cases have been brought to the 
attention of the public relations committee of the 
American Bakers Association that the chairman, L. 
A. Schillinger, has been impelled to express his feelings 
in positive form. A wolf in sheep’s clothing, he calls 
the premium men. Of course, he says, they have a 
thousand and one reasons why you should use these 
foibles, but not one thought for the harm done to 
bakers who are trying with intelligence and expense 
to bake an honest loaf of bread that will be beneficial 
to the building of public health and selling it on a 
quality and service basis. 

Applause for Mr. Schillinger. His broadside ends 
with a helpful note: “Build your business on quality 
and service, and advertise it intelligently in newspa- 
pers, street cars, billboards, etc, Ask the trade pro- 
motion committee of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion—it knows.” 


F the Good Lord spares me two years more I will 

bring all my dreams to a realization.” This was 
the hope of Simon Hubig, the great baker of pies, 
who died early this month. The story of his long 
struggle and ambitious achievement is told elsewhere 
in these columns, 

Mr. Hubig had not reached great 
age, and was not without reasonable 
expectation of those desired two years more. The fact 
is, however, that from the consideration of business 
success they were not needed. His accomplishment 
was already sufficiently complete to justify his ideal, 
his vision of the opportunity that lay in his particular 
corner of the bakery field had gained measurable 
reality. He was already a great man, the founder of 
a great enterprise—-a mighty prophet in his day and 
generation. 

Fortunately, Mr. Hubig’s philosophies of life, his 
formula for successful business, have been made articu- 
late for those who follow him. 


SIMON HUBIG 
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Bakers, Allied Tradesmen, Thresh Out Problems at Columbus Convention 
By S. O. Werner 


HE annual convention of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association, held at the 
New Southern Hotel, Columbus, 

Jan. 26-28, proved to be another interest- 
ing and successful one. Fred Pfening, 
secretary, deserves much credit for th 
well-planned meeting. His idea of using 
home talent for the program was highly 
successful. This plan was inaugurated 
at the midsummer meeting last year, and 
it made such a hit with the membership 
that the officers decided it should be used 
again. ; ‘ 

The old ‘question of standard weights 
for bread again came up for considera- 
tion, and an interesting debate between 
E. Stolzenbach, of the Stolzenbach Bak- 
ing Co., Lima, and R. H. B. Whitefoot, 
secretary of the Cincinnati Merchant 
Bakers’ Club, was part of the program 
at the opening session. 

At the suggestion of John M. Hartley, 
of the Bakers Weekly, and secretary of 
the Associated Bakers of America, who 
said that relief from unfair practices of 
certain large baking concerns could be 
obtained by approaching state officers if 
there had been breaches of the state 
statutes, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to call upon the attorney general 
of Ohio to seek protection for independ- 
ent bakers in the state. The committee 
reported having-had an interview with 
that state official, Who suggested that a 
brief should be filed outlining all the 
facts. On the committee to follow this 
up were appointed the officers, E. D. 
Kaulback, Rk. H. B. Whitefoot, Harry S. 
Stiffer, and John M. Hartley. 

The convention was opened by the 
singing of “America,” led by Harry 
Apple. Harry A. Massie, president of 
the association, gave a short address. He 
emphasized the necessity of charging a 
fair price for bread. 

“Bread is not an article people buy on 
account of price, but as a necessity,” he 
said, “and quality will win where cheap- 
ness fails, Price cutting is one of the 
worst things that can befall a baker, and 
sooner or later will mean his downfall. 
The article sent out by Mr. Pfening, en- 
titled ‘Price Cutting is Peanut Salesman- 
ship, is absolutely correct, and is being 
demonstrated every day. Those who do 
it have not succeeded in increasing their 
business or profits.” 

Mr. Massie called attention to the- 
standard weight law as present writ- 
ten. “The law may be all right,” he 
said, “but with the present tolerance it 
is out of all reason unless bakers can 
change their prices to conform to prices 
for raw materials.” 

In the debate on the standard weight 
law, Mr. Stolzenbach pleaded for an 
amendment to this statute, as he did not 
believe it would ever be possible to re- 
peal it, although it might be declared un- 
constitutional if any baker decides to 
fight it. He suggested an amendment 
to allow the manufacture of a 20-oz loaf 
along with the present weights of 16 and 
24 oz and, in addition, to provide a toler- 
ance to run from a maximum of 42 02 
underweight to 8 oz overweight, instead 
of the present limit of ¥% oz per Ib. 
These amendments, he said, would allow 
an unbroken range of weights from 16% 
to 27 oz by %-02 variations, and yet but 
three a weights, 16, 20 and 24 oz, 
are required. 

Mr. Whitefoot supported the standard 
weight law. “The Ohio standard weight 
law has been in effect nearly five years,” 
he said, “and it had not proved detri- 
mental to the baking industry.” He de- 
clared the law had given the baker the 
opportunity to establish in his shop a 
systematic program, a more simple sys- 
tem in purchasing, production, and the 
sales end of his business. He questioned 
whether any baker would claim the law 
had placed additional expense upon him, 
and meant loss of time, energy or ma- 
terial. Mr. Whitefoot said the law as- 
sured the consumer of the weight of the 
loaf, and his selection then was not a 
matter of quantity, but of quality and 
price. It seemed to him that the source 
of complaint is not because of the stand- 
ard weight law, but rather the lack of 
courage on the baker’s part to ask a just 
price. 





Mr. Pfening discussed “The Bread’ 


Trust Monopoly Charge.” He read some 
letters from Basil M. Manly, director of 
the People’s Legislation Service. Mr. 
Pfening hoped that the Federal Trade 
Commission would do more than merely 
investigate conditions, and would force 
the mergers to do away with bad prac- 
tices. He also said that millers were 
hurting themselves by selling distress 
flour to the combinations, and that he 
would like to see the same level of prices 
for the smaller independent baker and 
the mergers, so they could be on the same 
equal basis. 


[HE session on the afternoon of Jan. 
27 was one of the best of the conven- 
tion. The hall was packed and, except 
for one, all papers read were by bakers. 


Harry A. Massie, Retiring President of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association 


Frank H. Trentman, of the Star Union 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, who has been in 
the bakery business for 40 years, took 
for his subject “The Future of the Indi- 
vidual Baker.” He said that cheap prices 
would never induce the American people 
to eat more bread or baked products. 
He thought variety had been overworked, 
and that it was better to concentrate on a 
few exceptionally good articles. 

Sterling Donaldson, of the Donaldson 
Baking Co.,. Columbus, had prepared a 
paper on the subject, “Know Your Stuff.” 
This was read by Milton Peterson, and 
contained much good advice on planning 
a bakeshop and the kind of equipment 
necessary for a modern plant. 

Robert Baker, of the Baker Bread Co., 
Zanesville, spoke on “Economical Pro- 
duction Methods.” He opened his re- 
marks by saying he would rather have 
the amount of money lost in bakeries in 
a year than the profits, and added that 
efficient management and close check on 
all raw materials would be profitable to 
the baker. He also discussed equipment, 
and gave some good suggestions. 

David Lee, of the Hoppstetter Baking 
Co., Zanesville, read a paper on “Flours 
and Their Mineral Contents Relative to 
Fermentation,’ which was one of the 
best of the convention. This address ap- 
pears in full in these columns. 

Dr. Van Norman, director of the Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, took for his sub- 
ject “Essential Food.” He spoke on 
nutrition, underfed children and proper 
methods of feeding. A. G. Schmid, of 
the Schmid Baking Co., Cincinnati, spoke 
briefly on the “Retail Baker’s Oppor- 
tunity.” He declared high quality goods 
and a reasonable price to be the program 
for the successful retailer. 

L, A. Rumsey, secretary of the Ameri- 


can Bakers Association, was the first 
speaker at the Jan. 28 session. His opin- 
ion was that the best way to solve bakers’ 
problems was through state and local as- 
sociations. He suggested increasing the 
consumption of bread by baking a more 
compact loaf, which would be a better 
seller and make better eating, through 
increased use of milk and hooking up 
with the dairy advertising, thus increas- 
ing the use of sweet yeast goods as 
breakfast food. He added that the elec- 
tric light interests would put on a toast 
campaign in March, and that the fourth 
meal was successful on the Pacific Coast. 
Dr. Rumsey extended an invitation to all 
bakers to attend the various conferences 
to be held at the institute in Chicago dur- 
ing February and March. 

C. H. John, certified public accountant, 
Columbus, spoke on “Stopping Leaks 
Through Accounting.” He cited in- 
stances where big losses had been checked 
by good bookkeeping. 

Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., 
discussed his company’s variety in bread 
campaigns for this year, and told of what 
was hoped to be accomplished. He gave 
out costs sheets and forms to check on 
production of basic sweet doughs made 
at a local bakery, and which were on dis- 
play. He also gave out formulas, and 
asked the bakers to fill in the costs on 
the sheet provided. These proved that 
sweet goods rendered a sound profit to 
the baker. 


LBERT G. SCHMID, of the Schmid 

Bakery, Cincinnati, was elected pres- 
ident; S. L. Seelig, of the Holsum Bak- 
ing Co., Columbus, vice president; Hec- 
tor Urquhart, of the Springfield Baking 
Co., Springfield, treasurer; Fred D. 
Pfening, of the Fred D. Pfening Co., 
secretary; Fred Weber, of the Ohio 
Wax Paper Co., Columbus, allied trades 
representative on the executive commit- 
tee. 

The Ohio section of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry held a separate 
meeting on Jan. 27. This innovation 
proved most successful, and it is hoped 
that the plan will be continued. Fred 
D. Pfening, head of the Ohio section, 
presided, and Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe 
Lowe Co., president, was the chief speak- 
er. His remarks were timely and 
aroused much enthusiasm, and in part 
were as follows: 

“This new era in the baking industry 
brings with it greater baking businesses 
and finer baked products—a condition 
which puts the baking industry on a 
more stable basis. It matters little 
whether the baker concerned be a re- 
tailer, an independent wholesaler or a 
member of one of the large corporations. 
His business is becoming established 
more firmly, and there is opening for him 
a greater field of endeavor. 

“Unfortunately, this fact seems to be 
subjected to dispute, particularly by 
some of the bakers who may not be listed 
in the category of ‘large corporations.’ 
These we find assuming an attitude of 
pessimism. In extreme cases we find 
the smaller baker hardly tolerant of the 
larger organization, claiming that the 
groups and combinations should have no 
place in the industry. 

“The building of any business starts 
with a foundation, and the structure only 
rises as fast as the efforts behind it will 
permit. Successful big operators should 


become the smaller baker’s incentive to 
make his business greater and more prof- 
itable. The spiendid advertising that the 
large baking combinations are able to 
broadcast is doing a great deal for the 
entire industry. It matters little whether 
a certain brand of bread is being sold 
more readily through the advertising of 
that particular concern, for the introduc- 
tion of bread products through this ad- 
vertising is doing a tremendous amount 
of good for every person interested in 
their production of bread- products. 

“It may be asked how we, as allied 
tradesmen, can assist the independent 
and small bakers. As in any other indus- 
try, we admit the existence of suppliers 
of materials who are interested in the 
exploitation of their products rather than 
the services of them. It becomes our 
duty to operate at this point of origin, 
and demand of these suppliers their clos- 
er co-operation with the consumer of 
their materials. The allied trades believe 
that nothing should be offered the baking 
industry that is not conducive to build- 
ing better business. Ofttimes perfectly 
fine materials, merchandise or equipment 
may be found in bakeshops listed as 
liabilities, due to the fact that the baker 
knows little or nothing about their usage. 

“Stepping along with the progress of 
our industry, it behooves every supplier 
to build his business around the amount 
of service he can give. It is necessary 
for the equipment manufacturer to tak« 
enough interest in the business of his cus 
tomers to show them where his equip 
ment should be placed and how bes 
operated, to meet the conditions of thai 
particular shop. It is absolutely neces 
sary to every supplier of raw material: 
to study the business of his customer anc 
make definite the utility of his particula: 
products in that customer’s shop. 

“By the development of the fine art o1 
milling, the flour interests are able to 
produce a variety and grade that ha: 
made possible the production by th 
baker of a real staff of life; by the in 
genuity of engineers who are a part o 
the mechanical division of the allied 
trades, devices of vast variety have been 
given bakerydom to make more efficient 
the production of its products; by ever- 
lasting research and experimental prac- 
tice the suppliers of raw materials have 
offered an assortment of ingredients 
without which commercial baking might 
perish. 

“The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry is the silent partner in every bak- 
ing business, whether it be a one-oven 
shop or a combination of hundreds of 
plants.” 

J. Lee, sales manager for The Fleiscl- 
mann Co., B. B. George, of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., and George A. Daut, of 
the Eagle Roller Mills Co., spoke briefly, 
and L. L. Whalen, of Armour & Co., 
made a few remarks in the absence of 
Charles W. Myers. 

This was a splendidly attended mee'- 
ing, and gave the allied tradesmen an 
opportunity to talk over numerous pro)- 
lems. Mr. Baum originated the plan to 
have sections of the national body in con- 
nection with every state or group bakers’ 
association. The annual banquet, he'd 
on Jan. 27, was highly successful. Mr. 
Apple’s Columbus Chorus again ente:- 
tained, and Mr. Baum told some of his 
famous stories. 


Highlights at Columbus 


The entertainment committee was on 
the job early and late. It consisted of 
Harry B. Apple, Sterling Donaldson, 
S. L. Seelig, Arthur Phillips, V. Nelson, 
Carl Faelchle, Fred Weber, A. L. Ode- 
brecht, A. E. Lowe, and Fred D. Pfen- 
ing. 

George P. Griffin, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., was pres- 
ent. He said that George E. Dean, pres- 
ident of his company, would be at Sum- 
merville, S. C., and other southern points 
during February and March. 

As usual there was a large delegation 
of bakers from Cincinnati. Among these 
were: John Fisher, Fisher’s Baking Co; 
Frank Klosterman, French Baking Co; 
G. M. Goetz, Goetz Bakery; D. S. Ker- 


nen, Kernen & Sons; Jacob Muell:r, 
Madison Bakery; F. H. Trentmann, Stir 
Union Baking Co; A. G. Schmid, Schmid 
Bakery; B. Rubel, Rubel Baking Co; £. 
L. Uffelman, Uffelman Baking Co., R. H. 
B. Whitefoot, secretary Merchant Bzk- 
ers’ Club. 

Only two oven men were in attend- 
ance at this convention. They were Gay 
Larsen, of the Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., Chicago, and A. F. Hartzell, of ‘he 
Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh. 

Ben B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, had with him C. R. 
Pluttner. 

One of the resolutions presented by 
the committee on resolutions and adopt- 
ed put the Ohio Bakers’ Association on 
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record as favoring the entry of the Unit- 
ed States into the World Court. 

W. S. Graves, Columbus, district man- 
iger for Graham Bros., truck manufac- 
turers, was busy handing out books con- 
taining excellent operating records of 
nuch value to bakers using trucks for 
lelivery purposes. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
oller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 

‘companied by E. C. Veeck, vice presi- 

‘nt and superintendent, J. F. Arm- 

rong, sales manager, George W. 

iynes, manager rye and cereal depart- 

nt, George A. Daut, Ohio representa- 

e, and T. F. Gallagher, of the J. T. 

vlor Brokerage Co., Pittsburgh. 

J. D. Shoptaugh, of the Lockwood Mfg. 

, Cincinnati, distributed song books. 

Dayton bakers were well represented. 

e delegation included: A. E. Craig, 

lland Bread Co; C. Jund, National 

me Bakery; D. B. Smith, Smith Bak- 

; H. Schmitz, S & R Bakery; J. 

imer, Zimmer Home Bakery. 

. R. Heaney, sales manager of the 

eat flour department of the Minne- 

lis Milling Co., was present and con- 

red with sales representatives W. G. 
(. .tes, H. B. Bachman, R. B. Steele 

| J. V. Ball. 

I. A. Massie, of the Massie Baking 
(. convention president, and H. S. 
fer, of the National Baking Co., were 
ent from Mansfield. 
larry B. Apple, flour broker, Colum- 

was again the star entertainer. His 
e chorus appeared on the program at 
banquet by special request. 

.mong bakers from Marion were C. 
er, City Bakery; C. L. Miller, Home 
I!) kery; M. A. Horseman, Marion Bak- 
in « Co; L. R. Stutzman, Stutzman’s Bak- 


Only two bakers registered from 
(eveland. They were H. J. Laub, of the 
I. ub Baking Co., and J. Spang, of the 
| Spang Baking Co. 

‘epresentatives from the Red . Star 
Yeast & Products Co. present were A. V. 
Krumsieg, C. W. Weigan and J. B. 
Burns. 

lhe Smith Scale Co., Columbus, ex- 
hibited its seales on the convention floor. 
[ts representatives present were Walter 
Smith, general manager, and J. E. Wood- 

1 


G. L. Van Lanen, sales manager for 

the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., 
leit Columbus, following the convention, 
on a three weeks’ eastern trip. 
(he Fleischmann Co., as usual, had a 
rge delegation present, viz: Fred E. 
Clarke, vice president, J. A. Lee, sales 
manager, C. H. Van Cleef, J. A. Wal- 
lace, C. F. Brison, C. A. Fisher, M. B. 
Ingalls, W. S. Karns, A. E. Lowe, C. J. 
Seybolt and R. P. Wirth. 

Filis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
Brooklyn, was busy talking over plans 
about the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, of which he is president. 

‘There was a fair representation of 
bakers from Columbus, among them be- 
ing H. F. Bauer, Bauer’s Bakery; S. 
Donaldson, Donaldson Baking Co; G. A. 
Smith, New System Baking Co; C. R. 
O'Neil, O'Neil Bakery; D. C. Westen- 
haver, Westenhaver & Poenish; C. Fael- 
chle, Woman’s Bakery. 

Other bakers registered were G. H. 
\dams, Adams Bros.’ Bakery, Adam 
‘Taul, Model Home Bakery, Portsmouth; 

Kaulback, Bixler Baking Co., J. 
simon, Henry Baking Co., N. Ozersky, 
‘versky Bros., Youngstown; W. A. Lay, 

entral Home Bakery, Fred D. Haller, 

‘aller Baking Co., Toledo; W. H. But- 

r, Central Bakery, C. J. Doneff, 

‘onefPs Home Bakery, C. H. Huber, 

‘uber Baking Co., Newark; C. H. Rost, 

nton Bread Co., L. A. Wuske, Swee- 

v's Bakery, Canton; T. Sweet, Kassee 
‘9.. J, Schafer, Sanitary Baking Co., A. 

rafford, Superior Baking Co., Akron; 

W. Brill, Brill’s Bakery, L. R. Hoff- 

ny G. J. Hoffman & Son, Delaware; 

G. Brown, Brown’s Bakery, Defiance; 

- S. Acton, Coshocton Baking Co., Co- 

cton; W. A. B. Covert, Covert Baking 
‘0., Middleport; C. A. Frantz, Cam- 
‘ridge Bread Co., Cambridge; W. R. 
baker, R. Baker, Baker Bread Co., 
‘anesville; John Knauss, City Bakery, 
\ apakoneta ; V. R. Osborn, Cottage 
pres Co., Piqua; E. Eichel, Eichel’s 
Bakery, Logan; J. E. Limbacher, Foun- 
tain Bakery, and W. A. Fischer, Fisch- 
<7 Bakery, St. Mary’s; James Gentile, 
Bellaire; F. M. Hott, Hott’s Bakery, 








Fred D. Pfening, Secretary of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association 


Mount Sterling; H. C. Vagt, Home Bak- 
ery, Worthington; H. A. Parrish, Hol- 
sum Baking Co., Coshocton; D. F. Lem- 
bright, Ideal Bakery, Alliance; E. R. 
Ridgeway, New System Baking Co., 
Jackson; W. J. Koehler, Koehler Bak- 
ery, Orville; C. E. Kirchner, Kirchner’s 
Bakery, Charleston; F. W. Koenig, 
Koenig’s Bakery, Corning; G. Kopp, 
Kopp Bros., Tuscarawas; J. W. Mootz, 
Mootz Bakery, Gallipolis; G. L. Shively, 
Main Baking Co., Logan; F. Montz, 
Montz Bakery, Barnesville; J. Martinetz, 
Martinetz Bakery, Bucyrus; H. Shough, 
Madison County Baking Co., London; 
O. D. Enoch, Model Bakery, Leipsic; A. 
Nichles, Navarre; John Kelly, New Sys- 
tem Baking Co., Ironton; T. E. Ridge- 
way, Oak Hill Bakery, Oak Hill; M. 
Ohlinger, Ohlinger Baking Co., Middle- 
port; M. Haas, New System Bakery, 
Sidney; E. Foit, Sunshine Bakery, Iron- 
ton; J. Pfau, Pfau Bakery, Portsmouth; 
E. H. Stolzenbach, Stolzenbach Baking 
Co., Lima; M. Snyder, Wooster; F. Seese, 
G. F. Seese Bakery, New Lexington; E. 
Wallace, Wallace Bakery, Circleville; H. 
W. Tetrick, White Star Baking Co., 
Marysville; C. S. Walton, Walton Pas- 
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try Shop, Bryan; W. C. Roof, West La- 
fayette Bakery, West Lafayette; E. But- 
termore, Weber & Buttermore, Wauseon ; 
D. Lee, Zanesville Bread Co., Zanesville. 

H. “Daddy” Urquhart, of the Spring- 
field Baking Co., Springfield, was busy 
greeting old friends. He was re-elected 
treasurer of the Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which position he has filled for many 
years. 

Southwestern mill representatives reg- 
istered: J. W. McKee, Abilene Flour 
Mills Co; H. L. Lindberg, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co; O. A. Harenberg, 
W. H. Rowe, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; 
Marvin McMullen, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation; W. H. Holaday, J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co; H. L. Simmons, Midland 
Flour Milling Co. 

Other mill representatives and brokers 
present: H. W. Colvin, E. Theobald, Bay 
State Milling Co; G. B. Percy, E. M. 
Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co; O. B. Gros- 
venor, Commander Mill Co; R. T. Sted- 
man, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co; E. G. 
Knerr, E. N. Powell, C. A. Welsheimer, 
Fairchild Milling Co; H. L. Fisher, Hub- 
bard Milling Co; J. N. Lipford, Interna- 
tional Milling Co; J. B. Davis and F. B. 
Miller, H. H. King Flour Mills Co; M. 
W. Gerlach, Montana Flour Mills Co; 
C. B. Nieman, Nieman & Nieman; H. 
W. Wurtz, F. F. Felkner, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; Peter G. Ruehlmann, K. P. 
McCann, Ruehlmann Flour Co; J. B. 
Rosenbaum, J. B. Rosenbaum Co; C. 
W. Greer, Jr., H. Gilbert, E. F. Clark, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; R. B. Smith, 
St. Paul Milling Co; A. H. Recksteiner, 
J. O. Bell, Recksteiner Co; J. Lee 
Krumm, Wabasha Roller Mill Co. and 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co; C. E. 
Price, King Midas Mill Co; A. W. Baehr, 
Macbayer Co. 

Among representatives of manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
in attendance were R. H. Mathew, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc; J. C. Caley, Baker- 
Perkins Co., Inc; W. R. Butler, P. Bal- 
lantine & Sons; Harry D. Nye, Corn 
Products Refining Co; W. Robertson, 
Campbell Baking Co., Paniplus depart- 
ment; C. S. Hurst, J. H. Day Co; Ed- 
ward Kuttnauer, Kelly Grates; C. Gas- 
per, Edward Katzinger Co; W. R. Welsh, 
Menasha Printing & Carton Co; B. R. 
Kaplan, Newark Paraffin & Parchment 
Paper Co; F. W. Weber, Ohio Wax Pa- 
per Co; D. J. Vereeke, Read Machinery 
Co; A. M. Swain, A. E. Lotzbire, Sunland 
Sales Co-operative Association; W. F. 
Fletcher, Thomson Machine Co; E. H. 
MacKenzie, Malt-Diastase Co. 








Flours and Their 


Mineral Contents 


Relative to Fermentation 


By David Lee 
Of the Hoppstetter Baking Co., Zanesville 


From an address delivered before the annual convention of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association, at Columbus, Jan. 26-28. 


HE minerals of flour compose the 
T ash of flour, and while we are taught 

to a degree to condemn ash, it is 
just as important to have a well-balanced 
ash or mineral content as it is to have a 
good quality gluten. Personally, I be- 
lieve that the baker today that demands 
a flour of an exceptionally low ash con- 
tent is borrowing trouble. 

The average baker will produce a finer 
looking, eating and keeping loaf of bread 
from a good straight, ground from good 
wheat, than from the so-called short pat- 
ent. 

There may be cases where certain 
types of wheat grown on a certain soil 
should be milled to a lower ash content, 
but I dare say these are few. 

How many bakers today, regardless of 
the kind of flour they are using, add from 
one to two pounds of mineral salts to 
each barrel of flour they use, and after 
these minerals are added the ash content 
of the flour would run from 1 to 1% per 
cent salt, yet the majority of us con- 
demn a flour that contains more than 41 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent of nature’s 
minerals. Certain minerals, or the acids, 
—alkali and salts,—help to build the 
physical character of gluten, and with- 
out them there would be little or no for- 
mation of gluten. 

Take a flour low in its mineral content, 
and water free from minerals, and you 





will find it impossible to wash the gluten 
from the flour. On the other hand, an 
excessive amount may be just as detri- 
mental, as a brine solution will have the 
same dispersing effect. 

How many of us find our trouble 
starts at the mixer? That, irregardless 
of how long we mix, we do not get proper 
coherence, and are troubled with under- 
mixed doughs, which cause a drawn, tight, 
hard-crusted loaf, or on the other hand 
we get a very rapid development, and 
there is danger of overmixing, causing a 
runny, slow dough. These conditions, I 
believe, are affected greatly by the min- 
erals and their balanced condition in 
the flour. 

It behooves any baker to know when 
his dough is mixed. A flour well bal- 
anced in minerals, as much as quality 
gluten, will give us our best mechanical 
effect in the mixer, and this is the founda- 
tion of any dough. Do not mix for tem- 
perature, but mix by time, and control 
temperature by water or refrigeration. 
Water has considerable influence upon 
our doughs, due to the minerals it con- 
tains. This is one of the reasons why a 
certain formula worked in one shop will 
not produce the same results in another 
shop. 

Each baker should have some idea of 
the kind of water he is using, and guidé 
himself accordingly. Chlorine and water 
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softening chemicals affect the loaf. We 
all have had some experience with pota- 
toes, and know that the water from 
boiled potatoes is just as stimulating to 
yeast as the potato itself, due to the 
minerals. 

Let us picture our yeast as a plant, 
and compare its growth in the dough as a 
plant in the earth. For the proper growth 
of a plant, the earth must contain cer- 
tain minerals, and for proper yeast 
growth the same applies to our flour. 
William Jago, our most noted authority 
on’ baking technology, points out that 
yeast does not reproduce after we have 
doughed up more than 26 per cent solids. 
Therefore, in the present day sponge or 
straight dough we simply get a yeast 
growth, and not reproduction. These 
minerals form a very important part by 
stimulating yeast in its growth during 
fermentation. 

It is my opinion that fermentation is 
for flour and not so much for gluten de- 
velopment, and in handling doughs the 
main object of fermentation is to carry 
it to the point of the desired flavor of our 
finished loaf. In doing this it is neces- 
sary to control the growth of our yeast, 
and our loaf hinges on the condition of 
our yeast when the bread is run to the 
oven. 

We all have our own ideas about 
punching doughs, but it is not necessary 
to punch a dough to make a loaf of 
bread; therefore, it is not necessary to 
develop gluten by fermentation. We 
must punch our dough to control fermen- 
tation, the growth of our yeast which 
produces flavor. 

To go back to minerals and their ef- 
fect on. yeast growth. Certain minerals 
have a binding effect on a dough, pro- 
ducing a slower fermentation, while 
others have a decided stimulating effect 
on yeast, thus speeding fermentation. 
There are certain properties of flour 
that are toxic to yeast, and it is the 
minerals that offset this toxic condition. 

It is my understanding that at one 
time bakers used brewers’ yeast almost 
exclusively. This was when flour was 
milled on the burr, but since the roll 
grinding system was adopted and whiter 
flours were demanded, brewers’ yeast 
was of little use, due to the toxic action 
of the finer milled flours upon it. In 
checking this up, it was found the cause 
was due to the lack of minerals the burr 
milled flour contained which were stim- 
ulants to this type of yeast. How many 
of us today add mineral salts to our 
dough, and if we do, why? I would say 
to stimulate yeast growth and create a 
more perfect coherence of gluten. 

Assuming we have a flour containing 
a good quality gluten, and well bal- 
anced in ash or minerals, let us forget 
the flour other than mixing it properly, 
and give our attention to the growth of 
the yeast. Do not expect to get a loaf 
of bread from a tough dough and an ex- 
hausted yeast. Machine work does not 
kill yeast, but it does toughen gluten; 
therefore, on machine work we must 
have a vigorous fermentation. 

Keep in mind that you will not allow 
your yeast to become exhausted by over- 
growth. Compare your ash or mineral 
content as fertilizer to the plant. It is 
my experience, when adding mineral 
salts to a dough, that it is necessary to 
keep them well under control, not allow- 
ing the dough to be too long at any one 
interval, because these minerals are 
speeding up the growth of your yeast. 
How many bakers today are working the 
old five- or six-hour straight dough with 
any success? The reason we cannot, is 
because our flour lacks certain minerals 
that were stimulants to yeast. This I 
believe is due to lack of fertilizer being 
used on wheat soil, thus robbing our 
flour of certain minerals. 

If it is true that fermentation is flavor, 
and the bloom of our bread is gotten by 
the condition of our yeast, how is this 
condition best obtained? My answer is, 
the sponge dough. We develop flavor in 
our sponge, and by working rapid 
straight doughs we must lack flavor. 
We have better control of our yeast by 
the sponge dough method, as most of the 
present-day sponge doughs are given but 
very little time on the flour after the 
doughs are mixed, but are passed to the 
machines while the yeast is vigorous 
with a new supply of food, and our 
doughs work better, due to lack of 
toughness. 
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of the Indiana Bakers’ Association 

was held at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Feb. 17-18. e attendance 
of bakers was not up to expectations, 
although a large gathering of the supply 
trade was on hand, Many interesting 
papers were read and several topics dis- 
cussed, and much enthusiasm was shown 
at the business sessions. 

The meeting was opened at 10:30 a.m. 
with the singing of “America” and other 
songs, Harlan Foulke, of the Parsons & 
Scoville Co., Evansville, leading. The Rev. 
O. A. Trinkle, pastor Englewood Chris- 
tian Church, Indianapolis, delivered the 
invocation. 

Alvin Eades, Evansville, in a short 
closing official address as president wel- 
comed the delegates and briefly touched 
upon the association’s activities during 
the past year. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary, in rendering 
an account of the association’s work dur- 
ing 1925, referred chiefly to the district 
meetings which had been held through- 
out the state. He also discussed the giv- 
ing of coupons and premiums, which he 
called an evil, and added that the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice had co-operated to stamp 
out such unfair trade practices. In con- 
clusion, he describe@ action taken to in- 
crease the membership of the association, 
and said that there was never a time 
more necessary for bakers and allied 
trade members to co-operate than now. 

V. C. Vanderbilt, treasurer, reported 
finances in fairly good condition, al- 
though membership had declined to some 
extent. 

After a discussion, a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the bylaws be 
changed to cover associate members, 
whose support is now required, both for 
co-operative measures and financial rea- 
sons. Hitherto the association has been 
adverse to taking associate members, but 
it was now decided to allow members of 
the allied trades to join as associate mem- 
bers at the yearly dues of $10. ‘They, 
in turn, are to receive all the privileges 
of ordinary members as regards service 
rendered. In support of this resolution, 
W. A. Thomas, Auburn, George Chussler, 
Jr., secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, and J. C. Consodine, of the J. C. 
Consodine Co., Indianapolis, spoke at 
some length. 

A paper on “Quality Bread” was read 
by O. W. Hall, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City. The speaker 
said in part: “Is quality bread some- 
thing that can be measured by a set of 
rules and standards? Yes, if these rules 
and standards are flexible enough, and if 
they can be applied in different sections 
of the country. ‘The bakers of New Eng- 
land are making quality bread, but were 
they to offer it for sale in the delta coun- 
try of Mississippi and Louisiana it would 
be refused, as would the large volume 
loaf of the delta be more or less of a 
curiosity in New England, The term, 
‘quality bread,’ means the kind that sat- 
isfies the demand of the people. 

“We are agreed that quality is the 
thing to strive for in all lines of manu- 
facture. ‘There are just two items of in- 
terest to the prospective purchaser, price 
and quality; and the manufacturer who 
depends only on making a low - is 
sure to be beaten by another who puts 
quality in his goods and gets a reasonable 
price, I recall two excellent examples of 
this. One of these baking concerns is in 
an eastern city, and the other in southern 
territory. They know that better bread 
is worth a higher price, and they are 
putting the best of material and skill into 
their doughs. The result in each shop is 
high quality bread, which sells for 2c 
more than competitors are getting. 
Moreover, they have practically no sales 
expense, because the trade comes to 
them. My friend in the southern city 
opened his shop less than a year ago, and 
is now running full capacity and is un- 
able to supply the demand, People have 
always eaten bread, and probably always 
will, because they realize the truth of 
the statement that bread is your best and 
cheapest food. 

“What, then, is the best rule by which 
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Indiana Bakers Hold Forth at Indianapolis 
By A. S. Purves 


we may judge bread? It is the opinion 
of the people of any community, as ex- 
pressed in the sales records of the bak- 
ers. Is the best bread that which is 
loaded up with the largest amount of 
rich ingredients? Not necessarily. When 
a prominent baker of Houston, Texas, 
made an experiment to determine what 
kind of bread was most popular, he found 
that the loaf most in favor was not the 
most expensive to produce, but the one 
in which the most skill and care had been 
used. 

“According to usual standards, the 
most important requirements in a loaf 
of Lena are, first, the size or volume 
most favored, and it must be well formed, 
evenly baked, and have a good color. The 
grain or cell structure must be uniform, 
and as fine or close as is consistent with 
the volume. It must have a creamy white 
color crumb, and a texture that is soft 
and silky, yet firm. The flavor and taste 
must be such as to create an appetite for 
more. Bakers of Indiana are fortunate 
in the quality of bread that your trade 
demands. It is neither the very small, 
close grain loaf of New England, nor 
the extremely large loaf of the delta 
country. Your bread very closely con- 
forms to the rules and standards as gen- 
erally expressed by the schools and bak- 
ing laboratories. 

“Suppose we accept these standards 
for quality bread. Then the next and 
most important question is, What must 
be done to produce it? In the first place 
we must have good materials, and in 
these days of keen competition among 
manufacturers who supply the baker 
there is only one reason for getting any- 
thing else, i.e., trying to beat the market 
price. It is seldom that we get anything 
better than we pay for. 

“Some time ago I saw a very good 
illustration of this. A jobber had on 
hand a large amount of shortening that 
was becoming rancid. He offered this 
shortening to a baker at a price consider- 
ably below the market. It looked like a 
bargain to the baker, and he bought it. 
The weather was warm, and the rancidity 
of the shortening increased rapidly, and 
his bread had a strong, disagreeable odor 
and taste. The first thing the baker no- 
ticed was complaints of customers, and a 
falling off of bread sales. Bargain coun- 


ter buying always shows its effect in the 
finished product.” 

Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., 
spoke on “Variety of Bread,” and dis- 
cussed doughs for sweet He also 
showed samples of baked sweet goods, 
and gave estimated prices. Mr. Cook 
gave a chalk demonstration of formulas 
of special doughs that could be used ad- 
vantageously in sweet breads. He 
warned bakers against making special 
doughs on Saturdays only, and then go- 
ing back to ordinary doughs for the Mon- 
day’s baking, which he asserted must 
mean loss of business. The speaker also 
showed various advertisements of The 
Fleischmann Co. on a variety of high 
class bakery products, in the national 
trade mediums. 

At the afternoon session, F. W. Strohm 
and H. C. Thomas, of the Dennison Mfg. 
Co., gave an address and made a demon- 
stration, respectively, on the value of a 
show window. 

Miss Gibbons, of The Fleischmann Co., 
talked at some length on “Sales Plans for 
Bakeries.” She gave most valuable sug- 
gestions to retail bakers for the improve- 
ment of their sales in bakeshops by wom- 
en. The speaker cited instances of visit- 
ing bakeshops where she had found the 
business being spoiled by poor salesman- 
ship. She urged that the query “Will 
that be all?” used sometimes in retail 
shops, be discontinued. In conclusion, 
she gave some valuable hints as to the 
way saleswomen should be handled, and 
urged that instructions always be given 
by bakers to their help as to the best 
possible manner of addressing customers. 

“The Legal Limit” was the subject 
taken by John M. Hartley, Chicago. He 
asked bakers whether or not they knew 
the limit of their markets, and remarked 
that he thought many were not familiar 
with this source of demand. He said in 
part: 

“We know that the danger in our busi- 
ness is that it will be overproduced. We 
are also in a day by night business, 
which makes this matter particularly 
hard. The expression, ‘survival of the 
fittest,” is not always correct, although 
we like to think that it is so, but in the 
action of the big merger firms it does not 
always work out.” 

Mr. Hartley questioned the possibility 








American Loaf Praised, 


Criticized in Wake of 


Skinner’s Indictment of Bread 


EROGATORY remarks about the quality of American bread, contained 
in a letter from Robert P,. Skinner, United States consul general to France, 
to Arthur Capper, senator from Kansas, have received rather wide publicity. 
In his communication Mr. Skinner said that “the average American bread is 
so poor, the flour from which it is made is ground so fine, that the desire for 


bread has greatly diminished.” 
follows: 


HE Kansas City Post, in an editorial 
7 entitled “U. S. Bread is Best,” re- 
marks: 

“The president of the American In- 
stitute of Baking has all the best of the 
argument in replying to Robert P. Skin- 
ner, United States consul general to 
France. Mr. Skinner cast aspersions at 
American bread, suggesting that were it 
of better quality more of it would be 
eaten and the wheat problem be brought 
thereby nearer solution. 

“American baking is no longer a hit 
or miss industry. All that science has 
to offer is called into play in the building 
of loaves for the multitude, and the prod- 
uct not only is nourishing and delicious, 
but actually is the best bread in the world. 

“Only in remote rural districts does 
the list of household cares include the 
regular task of bread making. Whether 
or not the sponge is a failure no longer 
adds to the housewife’s worry. It is 
all a matter now of when the bread ar- 
rives, for its uniformity in quality is too 
well known as attaining a fixed standard 
of excellence to inspire questions as to 
anything but delivery. 

“Bread making in the nation is an es- 
sential industry affording employment 
to 250,000 persons whose combined efforts 
produce the best bread in the world.” 





The reaction of two Kansas newspapers 


HE Marysville (Kansas) Advocate- 
Democrat takes a somewhat different 
slant: 

“Mr. Skinner believes that there is 
something wrong with bread making in 
America, and is of the opinion that an 
increase in the consumption of wheat 
here at home will be made certain by 
giving to the people good bread, some- 
thing which he says they are not getting 
now. As an illustration he refers to 
the crisp rolls, which he is able to get in 
Europe every morning and devours vora- 
ciously, and which he rarely gets here at 
home. 

“To a large extent we agree with this 
critic. The American bakers are voic- 
ing their indignation over the remarks, 
and claim that they are making the 
healthiest bread in the world. That may 
be true, but when you cater to the appe- 
tite you must appeal to the eye as much 
as to the intelligence. . . . 

“The bread offered to us may be 
healthy, all right, but we are not apt to 
take it on that account when in appear- 
ance a loaf of it can be used as a deadly 
weapon. Serve to us light rolls, brown on 
top and turning to a delicate amber on 
the sides, and the American lover of good 
things to eat will soon end the problem 
of a domestic wheat surplus.” 
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of the big organizations being able to 
survive at the expense of the independent 
bakers, although in some instances, he 
said, the former have larger weapons to 
use than the latter. He discussed in de- 
tail the old-time sport, as it was termed, 
of going into the other fellow’s territory. 
He thought, also, that the small bakers’ 
business would never be right until all 
could meet and agree on the best way 
of doing business that would not in any 
way transgress the federal laws. 

Mr. Hartley referred to the matter of 
Chicago bakers selling outside of the city 
large advertised brands, and claimed that 
they could not get prices above the pre- 
vailing ones in those communities. An- 
other subject touched upon was that of 
split sales, especially in the case of bread 
being shipped, the speaker remarking 
“you are just splitting sales and swap- 
ping customers, but selling no more in 
the long run.” 

Mrs. Lillian Sedwick, vice president of 
the Indianapolis school board, made an 
address on “Why Our Children Need 
Good, Wholesome Food.” This com 
prised the feeding of children and best 
diets to be used. 

H. E. Barnard, president of the Ameri 
can Institute of Baking, took for his sub 
ject “Our Amazing Industry.” He said 
in part: “We have got to build a greater 
baking industry in Indiana, and the tim: 
is at hand when our schools and the bak 
ing industry must get together and solv 
a common problem. The children hav 
not been getting proper food, becaus: 
bakers have been too busy to render thi 
service. On the other hand, doctors, den 
tists and others have been talked dow: 
on this subject.” 

He referred to the dentists’ convention 
or clinic, which had been held at th 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, recently, anc 
where the question of children’s food hac 
been given some attention. It was show: 
then that the food had been inadequate 
and in consequence bad teeth had result 
ed. In conclusion, Dr. Barnard referred 
to the national convention of the Ameri 
can Bakers Association, scheduled at At 
lantic City in September, and which h 
hoped every progressive baker would at 
tend for the purpose of helping to build 
up a bigger, better, baking industry. 

M. Hoffman, St. Louis, president As 
sociate Bakers of America, brought 
greetings from that association. He 
briefly explained the work it was doing, 
and referred to the convention and exhi 
bition which his association would hold 
at St. Louis during the first week in May. 


HE election of officers followed: J. A. 

Dietzen, Frankton, was chosen presi- 
dent; J. A. Zeller, Shelbyville, vice presi- 
dent; V. C. Vanderbilt, Indianapolis, re- 
elected treasurer; C. P. Ehlers, Indian- 
apolis, re-elected secretary-manager. 

One of the most important papers read 
at the second day’s business session was 
that by Walter D. Warrick, of the W. !. 
Long Co., Chicago. He took for his topic 
“Let Sellers Beware,” and discussed very 
thoroughly the question of brake bread 
and the necessity of turning out a high 
quality loaf. Excerpts from his addres 
are published in this issue. 

G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, read a papr 
termed “The Millers’ Contribution T.- 
ward A Bigger, Better, Baking Busi- 
ness.” His paper is published, in part, 
on page 770 of this issue. 

Another address of considerable i \- 
terest at that session was by Charles \W’. 
Myers, director of trade relations »f 
Armour & Co. He took for his subje:t 
“The Eleventh Commandment in Bu:i- 
ness.” He said, according to all laws of 
commerce, that the baker’s measure of 
success rests largely with himself. Sic- 
cess results, he said, from greater aggr: s- 
siveness, stricter attention to the deta Is 
of his business, and a wider acquaintar ce 
with what is going on in the field of bek- 
ing. 

“Experience has shown,” Mr. My: rs 
said, “that the composite opinions of 
successful men in the Paking business «re 
practically unanimous in emphasizing ‘he 
following 10 commandments of business: 
the baker must produce the best quality 
of products; conduct a sanitary and in- 
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viting establishment; display his products 
in an appetizing manner; take the house- 
wife into his confidence; employ cour- 
tesy in every transaction; advertise his 
name and business vigorously; honor his 
profession with his dependability; sell 
his goods at an adequate profit; always 
keep an accurate record of his business ; 
always maintain his capital and his good 
credit.” The eleventh command- 
ment in business is co-operation through 
the trade associations, Mr. Myers pointed 
ut. This is the day and age when no 
ian or industry can isolate or absent 
mself or itself from its fellowmen or 
ke institutions. “In no era in the prog- 
ess of industry,” he said, “has the theory 
id practice of sincere and unsefish rela- 
onship been so thoroughly demonstrated 
at present.” The trade association 
fers this solution for the problems of 
e individual business man, and in this 
stance for the individual baker. The 
eaker added: “Merely belonging to an 
sociation and simply paying dues is 
ly one step in the responsibilities of ac- 
e co-operation with fellow business 
en. This meeting is a satisfying proof 
it in the multitude of minds there is 
sdom. The baking industry is unques- 
nably one of the greatest examples of 
at scientific research made possible by 
operation can create. Evolution must 
vays have a starting point, and it be- 
is and ends with efforts of men.” 
In conclusion Mr. Myers stated that 
' eleventh commandment is the order 
the day, the beacon light that heralds 
achievements of men who think in 
ms of greater ambition and act in 
ms of true accomplishments. 
One of the most important subjects 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


discussed during the second morning’s 
session was that of greater use of Indiana 
products, by G. I. Christie, director of 
the agricultural experiment station at 
Purdue University, La Fayette. This 
chiefly comprised a proposed meeting to 
be held at * Fayette, late in the spring 
or early summer, of Indiana bakers and 
millers, home economic teachers and as- 
sociations, and the Indiana farm bureau 
for the purpose of getting all factors to- 
gether on a big Indiana program for the 
greater use of Indiana products. The 
plan was approved by the meeting, and 
preparations are now under way to make 
this gathering a great success. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, head of the nutri- 
tional department of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, talked on ways and means 
for educating consumers. She was fol- 
lowed by Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe 
Co., Brooklyn, and president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. The 
latter’s address was on cake merchandis- 
ing, and in connection with which he 
strongly advocated good sales organiza- 
tions, the use of high class ingredients, 
and the turning out of quality products. 
He discussed this matter at considerable 
length, and also stated that many plans 
had been formulated to bring about 
stronger and closer co-operation between 
bakers and allied tradesmen. 

“The Baker and His Community” was 
the subject considered by E. K. Quigg, 
Richmond, Ind. This dealt largely with 
local bakers and civic affairs, and also 
the various district and sectional bakers’ 
meetings held throughout the state. An- 
other speaker, J. J. Nance, of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
told how bakers can increase sales. 


Random Notes From Indianapolis 


bakers registered: E. A. Blue, Knox; 
[.. Kenley, Connersville; William Moh- 
, Kokomo; Walter L. Herrin, O. C. 
laugh, Bloomington; C. W. Winfield, A. 
Berry, George M. Haffner, R. T. 
Iiohn, KE. Emrich, Fort Wayne; Mrs. C. 
(. Feist, Thelma Feist, Charles C. Feist, 
J. A. Pierce, Marion; L. W. Adkins, 
Kingman; B. N. Bales, C. G. Hiatt, Her- 
man MeNess, Winchester; W. Libbs, 
Petersburg; Charles Hentz, Madison; B. 
Goff, E. O. Krites, Huntington; John C., 
Hieming, Colfax; Harry Burkhart, Peru; 
Iferman Albers, T. Albers, Michigan 
City; Vern McDonald, Frankfort; How- 
ard Jones, Elwood; T. Denny, Evans- 
ville; M. EK. Pferrer, Brownstown; R. S. 
Place, Denver; Otis Richman, Lebanon; 
Frank H. Hepperle, Charles J. Regan, 
Logansport; A. U. Dougherty, Muncie; 
(©. W. Staebler, Vincennes; Guy Weeks, 
Gas City; J. Hoerhammer, Terre Haute; 
James Marra, Jeffersonville; Fred W. 
‘Tulley, Franklin; W. A. Gehrke, Ander- 
on; C. J. Keller, La Fayette; V. C. 
Vanderbilt, H. B. West, H. F. Roempke, 
tT. R. Neil, H. G. Tomlinson, J. Lauler, 
I. A. Smith, Indianapolis; Michael 
Iloffman, St. Louis, president Associate 
Bakers of America, 
lour mill representatives and brokers: 
M. A. Evans, Hubbard Milling Co; S. C. 
yrum, Eagle Roller Mill Co; O. W. 
fall, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; FE. 
\. Kineaid, W. S. Bagley, Commander 
Mill Co; F. S. Birkenmeyer, Minneapolis 
Milling Co; W. D. Decker, Sawyer Mill- 
'¢ Co; J. C. Essington, Red Star Mill- 
ig Co; Fred C. Tullis, R. C. Crosswhite, 
-ansas Flour Mills Co; H. L. French, 
‘ig Diamond Mills Co; B. H. Fair, 
‘oblesville Milling Co; L. F. Kennett, 
K.. Clayton, International Milling Co; 
|. RK. Bayer, Mac Bayer Co., brokers; 
it. J. Anderson, M. W. Gerlach, Mon- 
‘na Flour Mills Co; S. G. Champe, Lara- 
' Flour Mills Corporation; J. L. Car- 
'e, Hunter Milling Co; B. N. Lathrop, 
celsior Flour Mills; H. O. Holderman, 
S. Kriegbaum, Tennant & Hoyt Co; 
I. Sheppard, Hugh Miller, Denio-Barr 
ling & Grain Co; R. C. Wood, New- 
n Milling & Elevator Co; George Boyle, 
llis Norton & Co; W. A. Gersonde, 
ng Midas Mill Co; J. Lowrie, Consoli- 
‘ed Flour Mills Co; H. B. Staver, To- 
tka Flour Mills Co; W. P. De Troy, J. 
Consodine Co., brokers; S. Gehring, 
‘l. H. King Flour Mills Co; C. V. Men- 
‘enhall, J. W. Weaver, H. D. Leé Flour 
Mills Co; O. F. Frisbie, H. G. Alsman, 
‘. F. Gannon, Harry Mann, J. P. Mer- 
ram, I. KE, Woodward, Acme-Evans Co; 
\shby Miller, G. Cullen Thomas, H. L. 


Brainerd, G. C. Minter, W. W. Brand- 
horst, M. A. Clark, J. P. Hon, J. J. Sel- 
vage, C. O. Woodward, Washburn Cros- 
by Co. 

Representatives of manufacturers of 
bakers’ machinery and_ supplies: J. 
Faulds, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; W. 
C. Peak, Service Caster & Truck Co; H. 
H. Whittington, Procter & Gamble Co; 
F. L. Lay, R. E. Gaylord, Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers; W. A. Hoffman, Fred 
G. Ashby, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; R. T. Kelly, Van Camp Packing Co; 
F. R. Gallagher, Central Wax Paper Co; 
F. A. Motta, Champion Machinery Co; 
E. G. Keyler, R. Sahm, C. Markerd, Bes- 
sire & Co; A. F. Hartzell, Standard Oven 
Co; H. L. Calhoon, Duhrkop Oven Co; 
H. E. Turley, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; H. P. 
Culvert, H. A. Sinclair Co; G. W. More- 
land, Indiana Condensed Milk Co; C. F. 
Mossmyer, Ohio Wax Paper Co; S. J. 
Fels, R. H. Mathew, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc; Ellis C. Baum, Joe Lowe Co; B. Y. 
Brewster, Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co; R. Kiper, W. Trew, Dutch 
Boy Co; J. D. Shotaugh, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co; F. C. Panuska, Hubbard Oven Co; 
C. L. Jensen, Oscar Brown, Triumph 
Mfg. Co; C. F. Zukschwerdt, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc; H. C. Wieland, Schnull & 
Co; G. Schumaker, Read Machinery Co; 
C. L. Sahifeld, J. H. Day Co; Peter Kir- 
bach, Doughnut Machine Corporation; 
S. Bennett, Bennett Oven Co; Bruce M. 
Warner, Peerless Sanitary Equipment 
Co; C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Review; 
H. N. Weinstein, Malt-Diastase Co; 
George P. Griffin, Union Steel Products 
Co; W. N. Elwood, B. A. Evans, Union 
Machinery Co; E. C. Braughton, Inter- 
national Co; G. H. Petri, Petri & Jones 
Co; W. W. Ederle, Hayssen Mfg. Co; J. 
L. Schlick, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co; F. D. Bullock, R. B. Wheaton, 
L. B. McFarlin, Saniwax Paper Co; C. 
E. Prichard, Corn Products Refining Co; 
C. L. Russell, J. Carey, American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co; P. O. Diederick, 
American Oven & Machine Co; E. Kutt- 
nauer, Kelly Grates; E. C. Bowie, P. 
Ballantine & Sons; A. S. Purves, W. H. 
Wiggin, The Northwestern Miller; Paul 
Chapman, H. 8. Dahlman, Edward Kat- 
zinger Co; I. L. Miller, state food and 
drug commission; C. L. Hutchen, state 
food inspector; Fred E. Clarke, W. H. 
Ulrey, C. H. Van Cleef, Wallace A. 
Cook, A. Ensele, W. F. Lambert, J. Wal- 
lace, Otto Cook, J. W. Wilkinson, F. EF. 
Walton, H. Mendenhall, J. J. McCarthy, 
G. P. Addison, L. R. Arnold, J. L. Rob- 
erson, L. O’Connell, D. H. Campbell, F. 
H. Heimlich, The Fleischmann Co. 











The annual banquet, entertainment and 
dance were held on the first evening in 
the Riley Room, Claypool Hotel, at which 
W. H. Mohler, Kokomo, was the toast- 
master. Ellis C. Baum entertained with 
stories, and the new officers were installed. 

A small but attractive line of exhibits 
was shown in the rooms adjoining the 
convention hall. The Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, displayed its flour brands 
and also a nice line of baked goods, bread, 
pies, ete. The Champion Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill, showed views of Ajax high- 
speed mixers and Champion automatic 
brakes. The Waterproof Paper & Board 
Co., Cincinnati, had on view waxed bread 
wrappers, and Bessire & Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis, displayed a general line of 
bakers’ supplies. The Saniwax Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., showed waxed 
paper bread wrappers. The S. Gumpert 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, had a line of devil's 
food cakes and cream fillings. Schnull & 
Co., Indianapolis, had bakers’ supplies, 
and the Nashua (N. H.) Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. exhibited waxed bread 
wrappers. The Hayssen Mfg. Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., showed photographs of its 
various wrapping machines. The J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., displayed 
samples of a sanitary cleaner and cleans- 
er. The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, had 
views of high-speed mixing machines and 
“Thorobred” molders, and the Central 
Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, had waxed 
bread wrappers. The International Co., 
Baltimore, egg products. The Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers’ Association, Fresno, 
Cal., samples of Sun-Maid raisins. The 
Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
photographs of traveling ovens. The 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, displayed their flour brands. 

According to an announcement made 
by the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
over $500,000 in profit sharing dividends 
were distributed to its employees at the 
twenty-seventh semiannual profit sharing 
dividend day celebration, held recently. 
This took place simultaneously at the 
main office of the company at Ivorydale, 
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Cincinnati, and also at its branches in 
New York, Kansas City, Dallas, and 
Hamilton, Ont. Approximately 3,528 
persons were included in this plan. 

W. N. Elwood, president of the Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, announced 
that he would leave for the Pacific Coast 
Feb. 21, on a two weeks’ trip. B. A. 
iivans, who has been with this concern 
for about four years, has been appointed 
vice president to succeed the late W. S. 
Amidon. 

News was received by friends at the 
convention from Clyde B. Gale, manager 
of The Fleischmann Traveling School, of 
the birth of a daughter on Feb. 12. 

Late arrivals of allied tradesmen regis- 
tered included F. G. Horbach, E. C. 
Piercy, W. Hohendorf, The Fleischmann 
Co; N. A. Redmond, Bessire & Co; W. 
S. Arnold, Indiana Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co; C. W. Myers, Armour & Co; 
Walter D. Warrick, W. E. Long Co; W. 
E. Tripp, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; B. Offen, Cooling & Air Condition- 
ing Corporation; L. Wahl and E. Chris- 
toffel, Sunland Sales Corporation; W. P. 
Ronan, flour broker; J. C. Consodine, J. 
C. Consodine Co., broker; H. A. Lock- 
wood, Lockwood Mfg. Co; Elmer Rae- 
burn, Acme-Evans Co; J. E. Matchett, 
Swayzee Milling Co; J. F. Hall, Marshall 
Hall Milling Co; O. F. Greiner, Spring- 
field Milling Co; Jack Tod, Hubbard 
Milling Co; S. E. Salter, F. F. Graham 
and E. C. McCune, Western Flour Mills 
Co. 

Additional bakers registered: D. Dixon, 
Linton; P. Mohler, Kokomo; T. Mano- 
leos, O. E. Patterson, C. M. Cooper, A. 
Gregory, Elmer Blake, L. Williams, In- 
dianapolis; C. R. Beal, C. T. Lundstrom, 
E. A. McLaughlin, J. L. Paris, Terre 
Haute; A. C. Eykholt, F. C. Freyberg, 
Goshen; Mrs. A. E. Schatz, Portland; L. 
A. Boulware, Warren; F. N. Miller, 
Evansville; L. Zweigard, Louisville, Ky; 
J. Lettelleir, Bloomington; G. Tibma, La 
Porte; H. L. Somers and I. H. Murphy, 
Fort Wayne; Winfield Stevens, Rush- 
ville; A. L. Simmons, Flora. 








“Let the Seller Beware” Called Shibboleth 
of Modern Business 


By Walter D. Warrick 


Of the W.E. Long Co., Chicago 


actions between men, the rule was 

recognized that the buyer must al- 
ways look out for himself. After pur- 
chasing an article he had no come back, 
regardless of how much he might have 
been deceived. This practice finally be- 
came a principle in Roman law, and 
the phrase “caveat emptor” (let the buy- 
er ware), was incorporated in the 
legal language of the time. 

But today there is a complete reversal 
of this principle on the part of business. 
It might be said that the attitude of 
modern business is “let the seller be- 
ware.” Not only do our courts protect 
buyer as well as seller, but shrewd mer- 
chandisers recognize the wisdom of free- 
ly offering money back to patrons if not 
satisfied. ‘The whole desire is to keep 
faith with the public; the seller feels he 
must supply his customers with products 
that are satisfactory, and as producers 
and distributors of a food that is the 
mainstay of the daily diet, this principle 
is particularly appropriate to our own 
calling. 

It is up to us to give our patrons a 
food that will meet their expectations of 
what bread ought to be. Our problem is 
to make our loaf not only good to look 
at, but good to eat—to so fill it with hon- 
est nourishment that it will give com- 
plete satisfaction. As a matter of fact, 
I have adopted as my theme, “let the 
seller beware,” to emphasize the point 
that a baker’s success is largely de- 
pendent upon the satisfaction which his 
product gives. 

The subject of greatest moment in 
every gathering of bakers is ways and 
means of improving quality, but in spite 
of this manifest interest, I find many 
bakers, if not the majority, trying to 
figure ways of reducing material costs. 
It seems paradoxical to think that we 
can improve quality and at the same time 


(C\ wctions bots ago, in business trans- 


reduce amounts of accepted ingredients 
or purchase inferior ones. 

It is true that the demand in our in- 
dustry at present is for lower costs. In 
some markets our selling prices are so 
low that many are perilously close to the 
red line of danger, if not actually upon 
it. However true that may be, are we 
going to protect our profits and advance 
our business by effecting a saving in our 
materials? By so doing, are we not, so 
to speak, trying to lift ourselves by our 
boot straps? 

One of the methods being advocated 
for building business, as well as reduc- 
ing material costs, is the brake loaf. 
In many sections of the country, I find 
that this old-time process is coming back. 
Its advocates claim that this loaf will 
not only effect a saving in material, but 
will be big in volume, exceptionally fine 
in color, and possessing a texture com- 
parable to angel food cake. It is fur- 
ther claimed that the brake loaf will take 
a market by storm and fill your shop 
with business. 

I personally favor almost any method 
that will improve the eating qualities of 
bread, for good bread means good busi- 
ness—stable, healthy growth. The first 
claim made for brake bread is the saving 
in material. It is a fact that you can 
effect a saving in materials while get- 
ting a very good looking loaf. You can 
use cheaper flour, reduce your shorten- 
ing and omit your milk, all of which will 
save you considerable on your formula. 

On the other hand, the brake will give 
your doughs a much lower absorption. 
Some authorities estimate that you will 
not secure more than 141 lbs baked bread 
out of 100 lbs flour by the brake method, 
as against 150 lbs baked bread by the 
sponge method. This is quite a differ- 
ence, 9 lbs bread on each 100 Ibs flour. 
Furthermore, authorities claim that you 
can expect an increase of about 25 per 
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cent in labor costs. But I would not 
stop at these considerations if the brake 
process actually _ us a better product. 

Does this brake dough give a better 

roduct? It will give big volume to a 
loaf, improve its color and impart a 
splendid texture, but when it comes to 
softness, odor and flavor, most folks are 
agreed that it is inferior. And are not 
these important considerations? In a 
product so staple as bread, I think taste 
is one of the most essential qualities. My 
opinion is the public will stick to that 
loaf which tastes best, which, because of 
its flavor and nourishment, hits the hun- 
gry spot. The successful loaf, the loaf 
which builds and holds customers, is not 
only good to look at but good to eat,— 
nourishing and wholesome. 

There is another consideration bearing 
on the brake loaf. Admitting, for a 
moment, that the public will be attracted 
by the novelty of this product when first 
marketed, what advantage have you when 
other bakers in town put out a similar 
loaf? Being on the same competitive 
plane, your brake loaf soon loses the dis- 
tinction of being new and different. So, 
without any competitive advantages, you 
find yourself working under difficulties. 
Instead of baking a regular run of bread 
which handles easily in the shop, you 
find yourself manufacturing a loaf that 
gives you a much lower absorption, at 
the same time adding considerably to 
your labor costs. Furthermore, if you 
have tried to effect a saving on ma- 
terials, which is“possible by this proc- 
ess, you may, in all probability, discour- 
age the consumption of bakers’ bread. 

So far, nothing has been said about the 
relationship of selling price to material 
cost. It is not in the scope of this paper 
to discuss this subject except as it affects 
the question of quality. me | bakers 
feel that they need to reduce their sell- 
ing price as soon as any one else in their 
market changes his price. Then comes 
the temptation to cut quality, in order 
to win back some of this lost revenue. 

When selling prices are low, I know 
that the shoe pinches and that the bal- 
ance sheet appears to be a feeble docu- 
ment. But if you cut your material 
costs, you are surely taking further 
chances with your business success. In 
most cities, people recognize only one 
quality of bread, since it is offered by 
every baker at one level. A housewife’s 
choice, therefore, is not influenced by 
the difference in prices between loaves, 
but by the difference in quality. How 
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shortsighted the policy, therefore, which 
dictates a lowering in quality when the 
selling price has been cut. 

You cannot say to the housewife, “I 
am going to reduce my quality because I 
must meet my competitor’s price cut.” 
The housewife is unsympathetic. She 
doesn’t care about your problems. What 
she wants is good bread. If you continue 
to give her good bread, she will continue 
to buy it. On the other hand, if your 
quality slumps, she will look elsewhere. 

If we reduce our material costs, there- 
fore, we are taking a chance of causing 
our quality to eallen, and likewise our 
business. To make a good loaf at the 
expense of a slightly reduced profit is 
not a philanthropic enterprise. Business 
is selfish, it works for profit; and the 
greatest profit comes from giving the 
people what they like and want. The 
principle of modern business today is to 
give full satisfaction. 

We bakers talk much about high ma- 
terial costs, and we sharpen our pencils 
to a fine point when figuring them. But 
how much difference is there, really, in 
cost between a thin loaf and a good one? 
Let’s see what we can do for one fifth 
of a cent per pound of bread. We can 
increase our shortening 2 lbs per bbl of 
flour, or we can increase our milk 5 lbs 
per bbl of flour, or we can increase our 
yeast 1% lbs per bbl of flour. That 
doesn’t seem like a cost that we should 
spend much time considering, yet it may 
make a big difference in the flavor and 
eating qualities of our product. 

I am not suggesting these figures be- 
cause I think it necessary for you to in- 
crease your material costs. On the con- 
trary, there may be some bakers who 
may be able to reduce their costs. I am 
only offering them as an illustration of 
what little we can expect to save from 
this source, and at what a great risk to 
our business. 

I know from experience that the baker 
who is the hardest competitor is the one 
who has a good loaf day in and day out. 
Some of our competitors may appear 
formidable because of their size, and we 
can imagine all sorts of advantages which 
they may or may not possess; but, after 
all is said and done, the chap will. win 
who gives the best loaf. 

But competition is keen and in some 
places selling prices are low. “How,” 
you ask, “are we going to carry out this 
program of bettering our product in the 
face of these conditions?” The lowering 
of costs should come from efficiency 








Julius Fleischmann Memorial Fund National 
Committee Sets $1,000,000 Goal 


N the evening of Feb. 5, the first an- 
niversary of the death of Julius 
Fleischmann, the national commit- 

tee for a Julius Fleischmann memorial 
fund met in New York to discuss and 
perfect plans for the successful culmina- 
tion of the project to create a suitable 
monument to the late friend of every 
baker. This monument will not be of 
marble or bronze, but will take the form 
of a foundation, the interest from which 
will be used for educational purposes, 
and primarily for extension of knowledge 
in nutrition. 

S. S. Watters, national chairman, pre- 
sided at the meeting. The committee 
reviewed the many good and kindly acts 
Mr. Fleischmann had performed for the 
trade. A telegram was read from Hor- 
ace W. Crider, president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, who 
commemorated the anniversary of Mr. 
Fleischmann’s death and said that it was 
most opportune that the national com- 
mittee should, on that date, settle down 
to real work toward raising the proposed 
fund. 

Among those present at the meeting 
besides Mr. Watters were: J. M. Living-. 
ston, treasurer, Albert Klopfer, secre- 
tary, L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, and El- 
wood M. Rabenold, who during the eve- 
ning was designated as general counsel 
for the committee, as well as chairman of 
the finance committee. 

The committee decided to raise not 
less than $1,000,000, the income from 
which is to be used for extension work in 
nutritional education. It was pointed 


out, however, that this amount was to 


be raised entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions from men both within and without 
the baking industry who appreciate the 
great work carried on by Mr. Fleisch- 
mann during his life. It was announced 
that generous offers of donations had al- 
ready been made by J. M. Livingston, 
L. J. Schumaker, George G. Barber, W. 
E. Long, the Edward Katzinger Co., 
Horace W. Crider and the Bakers Week- 
ly, so that the good work has already re- 
ceived a very promising impetus. It was 
decided to open headquarters on the 
twelfth floor of 45 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, where all contribu- 
tions may be sent. 

The committee decided to appoint a 
chairman for each state, so as to facili- 
tate the work of collecting the moneys. 
Each state is to have an allotment of 
the amount to be collected within its 
boundaries. These allotments are to be 
based on the amount of business done by 
the baking industry in that particular 
territory, as indicated by the latest gov- 
ernment census. The committee is of 
the view that, once the work is under 
way, the public will oppreans the scope 
of the foundation, and donations from 
outside the baking industry will be 
forthcoming. The fund is to be admin- 
istered by the American Bakers Founda- 
tion. Contributions may be extended 
over a period of five years. The commit- 
tee points out that donors may secure 
for themselves places on the roll of honor 
of those who are doing their share to 
make it possible to carry on the work of 
further education about the great nutri- 
tional value and wholesomeness of bread 
and other baked goods. 











rather than a cut in quality. Let us cut 
out waste, plug up the leaks, reduce 
labor costs and give our thought to our 
selling expense. Efficient methods in the 
plant may very easily reduce the cost of 
your loaf one fifth of a cent or more. 
How about making a daily check on 
absorption? And about that unseen para- 
site—invisible loss? How much are you 
losing from this source? Are you mak- 
ing a careful check of your loss or gain 
in scaling? Have you got a system that 
makes a careful check upon evaporation, 
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our damaged bread, cripples and 

rned? Do you effect a complete rec- 
onciliation between production and dis- 
tribution? 

If you are not sure of the control in 
all these factors, then it is good business 
to provide yourself with an accounting 
system which will enable you to get the 
greatest efficiency out of your business. 

Yes, the need in the industry today is 
for lower costs. In effecting these lower 
costs, let us do it through efficiency rath- 
er than through a reduction in quality. 








Truth Declared Displacing Hokum About 
Bakery Products in Public’s Mind 


By G. Cullen Thomas 
Delivered Before the Indiana Bakers’ Association Convention 


BELIEVE it was at either the New 

England bakers’ meeting or at Buf- 

falo last fall that some one sounded 
this slogan, “A Bigger, Better, Busier, 
Baking Business” for the coming year. 
Little did any of us realize at that time 
how well this alliteration expressed the 
goal toward which the baking industry 
was striving. 

When we refer to the baking industry, 
we cannot think of just the bakers them- 
selves. The yeast companies, the malt 
companies, the baking equipment and ma- 
chinery companies, the millers, and in 
fact all concerns that manufacture or 
have for sale anything that the baker 
uses in the manufacture of the staff of 
life, are very logically a part of this great 
and growing industry. How fortunate 
for the baker that all these allied concerns 
realize that only as the bakers produce 
and sell more bread and baked foods can 
they themselves increase their own pro- 
duction. So I say that this slogan is not 
an association slogan, it is not an allied 
slogan for the bakers, but it is a slogan 
for the entire baking industry. 

This sincere unity of purpose and ef- 
fort means a closer co-operation ; it means 
enlightenment; it means the substitution 
of confidence and 
optimism for dis- 
trust and _pessi- 
mism which used 
to exist; it means 
the substitution of 
truth for the ho- 
kum and exagger- 
ated claims that 
have too often pre- 
vailed. We see evi- 
dences on all sides 
of this new thought 
in the industry. 
Your own associa- 


tions have been 
leaders in move- 
ments that have 


brought this about. 
You now go to the 
meetings of your 
various associa- 
tions to exchange 
ideas on merchan- 
dising, advertising and the production of 
your products. Your own national asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of 
Baking are continually fostering meet- 
ings and carrying on educational work 
that means a more intelligent baking busi- 
ness. I have only to mention a few of the 
current conferences as evidence of this 
co-operation. You have your trade pro- 
motion conferences, the conference of pie 
and cake bakers, the meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
your group or sectional meetings in your 
state. 

There is a growing desire among bakers 
in all parts of the country for more bak- 
ing knowledge. A movement is now mak- 
ing headway for certain extension courses 
to be offered by the American Institute 
of Baking. There is now, I am informed, 
a waiting list for the courses at the Amer- 
ican Institute School. And do you realize 
that the lives of over 400 young men will 
be influenced in some way by the various 
day and night baking courses of Dun- 
woody Institute at Minneapolis this year, 
ending in June? Siebel Institute and cer- 
tain. special baking courses offered by 
different state universities are being filled 
with young men anxious to learn more 
about modern baking methods. 

Now while all has been taking 
place in the industry at large, and more 
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especially with bakers, the millers, the 
people who make the chief ingredient of 
your products, have not been asleep. 
They fully realize that the ultimate con- 
sumption of flour more and more will be 
in the form of your baked foods. There 
can only be a certain percentage of flour 
put into your doughs. So if we, as mill- 
ers, are to sell you more flour, we can do 
so only as you bakers make and sell 
more bread. That is the reason why we 
are so interested in your many prob- 
lems. That is the reason why flour sales- 
men attend the baking schools, and why 
you see millers advertising bread. The 
miller is offering you service in various 
forms because of this obvious fact. 

The miller has gone about building into 
his own production control and sales that 
same training and intelligence you your- 
selves use in baking and merchandising 
your products. In advertising, never has 
there been such a tremendous expendi- 
ture of money by one industry for and 
on behalf of another. The most expen- 
sive advertising media in the world are 
broadcasting to the public the goodness 
of baker’s bread, nor is this merely a 
splash—it is an established policy of the 
millers to continue to tell your story to 
the housewife. 

This advertising message has been very 
carefully studied. A very thorough sur- 
vey by representatives of milling con- 
cerns by the ringing of doorbells and 
personal interviews with thousands of 
housewives in various parts of the country 
gave the millers the reasons why more 
baker’s bread has not been bought. Th« 
facts brought out in such a survey ar« 
available to all bakers. With such infor 
mation at hand, millers have gone abou! 
breaking down some of these harmfu 
conceptions and telling your customer: 
the many reasons why they should buy 
your products. 

We are telling the housewives that the 
same quality ingredients which they them 
selves use in their own kitchens go into 
your bread; that your scientific and care 
ful control in your production assure: 
them uniformity and quality that the 
cannot approximate; that your product 
are made in bright, clean plants as spot 
less as their own kitchens, and that thes« 
delicious baked foods are offered to them 
fresh daily. They cannot help but be im- 
pressed by seeing and reading these 
splendid advertisements, and there is no 
doubt that it is a powerful contribution 
toward increased bread consumption. 

We are becoming better equipped to 
assure you uniformity in the perform- 
ance of our flours. This is true becaus: 
we are judging our flours now as youl 
judge them, that is, by asking what kin: 
of a loaf does it make? Quality in flour 
is uniformity. If you get your shop sct 
upon a particular type of flour, your 
bakers then know whut to expect from 
that flour, and your methods of handling 
and the setting of your machines are 
pretty much determined. Then the a'l 
important thing: is to receive flour 
throughout the crop that will act in 
that same manner. We realize this be'- 
ter than ever before, and are building ce*- 
tain means of mill control to assure you 
that uniformity. 

All this is an honest effort on our part 
to assist bakers. The development of 
these types of flour, and our better meas 
of controlling uniformity, together with 
the generous, truthful policy of advertis- 
ing your products, we believe cannot he!p 
but mean pro; in realizing a bigger, 
better baking business. 
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He catered well to the everyday needs 

of housewives with the popular lines 
f cakes, pies and breads. The quality 
as good, the prices right, and the service 
f the best. For some reason Betts 
uld not fathom, the younger genera- 
on—particularly the newly married 
uples—flocked as a unit body to Dakin, 

friendly competitor. 

All those of the “over 30” vintage 


[‘ a modest way, Betts was successful. 


emed to instinctively pick out his store, . 


t a few days before some patriotic 
liday or timely event he would some- 
nes catch one of his regulars sneaking 
t of Dakin’s with a package under his 
m that looked suspiciously like an 
borate layer cake. 
When his son Jack had completed his 
\lege education, he came home and 
ide himself generally useful in a so- 
il way by mingling with the younger 
Betts did not fully approve of this 
idding around,” as he forcibly ex- 
‘ssed it, and felt that Jack ought to 
tle down and take some of the respon- 
ilities off his aged shoulders. Betts 
ind it hard to get angry with his son, 
o would lightly thrust aside all more 
less direct hints, and behave in a mys- 
‘ious manner. 
shortly before St. Patrick’s Day, 
‘+k darted into the store, registered $5 
the cash register, and buttonholed his 
i dad. “Had a hard time landing it, 
|, for the bunch had practically decid- 
on Dakin for their 5t. Patrick’s Day 
rty cake. Didn’t seem to have much 
ifidence in you to turn out a rip- 
rter cake, but I assured them that 
re going to make a specialty of party 
ders from now on.” 
What could Betts say? His boy was 
trying to help him in an indirect way, 
| it would be bad tactics to curb his 
enthusiasm. “Go right ahead, boy, with 
your plans,” he said, although he felt 
fur from enthusiastic. 
lhe party cake was baked on the 
rning of St. Patrick’s Day, and did 
t have to be delivered until that eve- 
ng. It was Jack’s idea to display it in 
show window, which was decked out 


Hints for a Bakery 
Window Display 
Are to Be Found 

in the St. Patrick’s 
Day “Layout” 

of a Stationery 
Store, Shown Below— 
At the Right, 

An Easter Exhibit 
of Sugar 

Millinery That 
Might as Well Have 
Been Made of 
Cake. 
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in green and white, with the cake nestling 
on a mound at the center. A card ex- 
plained that this cake had been made to 
order for the Browns, leaders of the 
younger social set, and from now on 
they were prepared to fill party orders. 
Not only that, but they had compiled a 
book of ideas and recipes on party cakes 
which customers could consult if they 
wanted something really original. This 
idea book was another of Jack’s stunts, 
and he had compiled it after rummaging 
around at home in the attic among the 
piles of women’s and household maga- 
zines and bakery trade journals, stored 
there. 

Betts felt it a waste of perfectly good 
materials and labor when Jack suggest- 
ed making a dozen special St. Patrick 
Day layer cakes to sell at $1 apiece. 
However, he was game to try out the ex- 
periment. “Might better let him play 
with my business this way,” he mused, 
“than give him money to meet a card 
debt.” 

The cakes disappeared from the win- 
dow by early afternoon. More could 
have been sold, but the attention of each 
disappointed patron was called to the 
new party cake service, for future occa- 
sions. It was, of course, too late to take 
any St. Patrick’s Day party orders, al- 
though within the next .few weeks a 
number came in for Easter, birthdays, 
and wedding anniversaries. 

Jack’s enterprise was justified—Betts 
had to admit that. Betts had been out of 
touch with the younger generation, so 
he knew little of their inclination to 
spring a party on the slightest possible 
excuse. 

The little human interest story may 
carry an inspirational message for bak- 
ers in the same fix as Betts. They, too, 
may like to make a start with St. Pat- 
rick’s Day and follow up their success at 
Easter, so the following displays will be 
helpful in securing a goodly slice of the 
party cake trade. 


HE Kaase Bakeries, Old Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio, revealed its inge- 
nuity in cake icing work. A miniature 
castle with towers of white overlooked a 


potato patch, where pigs were feasting. 
Green snakes were in abundance in green 
meadows, where an Irish colleen and her 
Paddy cared for pigs and gathered sham- 
rocks. A wandering minstrel sitting by 
the roadside played on his harp. 

The cake creation as above, executed 
in white and green, occupied the middle 
of the window, where it was surrounded 
by more or less conventional St. Pat- 
rick’s Day cake offerings. 


THIS Irish saint display by Walker 

Bros., Fargo, N. D., does not carry 
the authentic ring of a bakery, although 
it is none the worse for that. The deco- 
rative scheme as carried out by Alson 
Brubaker for this stationery store is de- 
scribed and illustrated here because it 
lends itself to adaptation for bakery ex- 
ploitation. 

Hanging from an upper background 
frieze of paper Irish harps was a mass of 
fluted green and white streamers that 
reached to the floor. At the center rear 
a wide opening was made to permit the 
insertion of a large, green, oblong card- 
board panel, centered by a white square, 
outlined on which in black was an Irish 
harp. Inside the harp was the message: 
“St. Patrick bids you welcome if you 
wear an Irish smile.” Attached to the 
streamers at either side of the oblong 
panel was a combined cut-out of an 
Irish colleen and her Paddy. About the 
white crepe paper floor was an assort- 
ment of party goods, which could very 
easily be replaced with cake novelties. 


THE latter part of March the wearing 

apparel stores will be conducting their 
spring openings, which afford the baker 
a cue to fall in line. Lots of cities make 
the spring opening a community event, 
with prizes for the best displays, so the 
baker who does not wish to be left out 
of the running might devise something 
appropriate for the event. 


For example, the Blue Bird Candy 

Store, Hutchinson, Kansas, captured 
first prize with its spring opening dis- 
play. The photograph hardly does it 
justice. The floor was a mass of straw 
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Some St. Patrick’s Day and Easter Window Suggestions 


roping or fringe, such as that used on 
women’s hats. This effect was produced 
by twisting together strips of crepe pa- 
per in all colors, the twisted strips be- 
ing laid side by side over the floor to 
resemble a closely woven carpet. 

The exhibits comprised three hat 
stands (borrowed from a millinery shop), 
one each at the center and two sides. 
On each stand was displayed a woman’s 
hat made entirely of candy, beautifully 
decorated with candy flowers and all the 
trimmings so dear to feminine hearts. 
A single sign down in front called at- 
tention to “Candy Hats made by J. A. 
Millburn.” 

What is to prevent the baker from de- 
vising a similar display in which cake 
models are used instead of candy ones? 
The cakes could be made for exhibition 
purposes, but with a sign to indicate that 
orders would be taken for such hats from 
hostesses who wanted a novelty for their 
tea or dinner party. 


NOTHER store with which we are 

acquainted—The Oriole Confection- 
ery, Pocatello, Idaho—went one better 
by exhibiting six candy hats, every one 
different, and offered them as “The 
Sweetest Hats in Town and the Latest 
Spring Styles in Millinery.” 

We understand from Mr. Nokelby, the 
proprietor, that he got the designs for 
these hats as he went along. He uséd an 
ordinary candy pan as a mold for the 
crowns, and spent eight hours in making 
the six millinery creations. It’s an actual 
fact that two women stepped into the 
store, then after seeing they had made a 
mistake, apologized with: “Oh, I thought 
this was a millinery shop!” 

We have also seen hardware stores dis- 
play feminine hats made out of pots and 
pans. There ought to be more bakeshops 
that attract patronage with cake hats. 
How about it, Mr. Baker? 


PASSING to Easter, a genuine “big 

time” event if aggressively exploited, 
the best display we viewed last season 
was in the window of Kugler’s So-Handy 
Pastry Shop, Philadelphia. It was 
floored with artificial grass, with several 
nests of chocolate Easter eggs imbedded 
in the grass. At each end was a potted 
plant—a rose bush at the left, and an 
Easter lily at the right. Both plants 
were real ones. Noticed among the sev- 
eral handsomely decorated Easter cakes 
on show were life-size stuffed rabbits, 
ducks and chickens. 


THE Chocolate Shop, Winnipeg, Man., 
has a brace of show windows—one 
usually devoted to fancy cakes and pas- 
tries, and the other to candy. The for- 
mer window last April held two fancy 
cakes of original designs. One was made 
in the form of a pumpkin, and iced ac- 
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cordingly. The other was in the shape 
of a book, with the words, “Easter Greet- 
ings,” iced on the cover. Other Easter 
cakes included nests, with birds, made 
of icing, sitting upon them. 


STRONG in selling value was the unique 

form of price tag publicity employed 
last Easter by Wright & Downings, Mar- 
celine, Mo. A number of colored card- 
board rabbits were placed among the 
good things to eat. Each rabbit bore 
in his paws a little card describing brief- 
ly the cake, pie, bread or other goods 
over which he was presiding, along with 
the price. The same idea could also be 
carried out with stuffed rabbits. 


THE Easter breakfast affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to promote in- 
creased bread consumption. A baker in 
Indianapolis, Ind., employed a large 
pasteboard circle, light green in tone, for 
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the background. Placed against the cir- 
cle was a small, light yellow picket fence, 
equipped with an open gate, also of 
pasteboard. Pieces of crisp brown toast 
were fastened to the tiny yellow and 
green paper disks which surrounded the 
circle, backed up by the following in- 
scription inside the circle: 

“Serve the Easter breakfast eggs with 
deliciously browned toast, such as may 
be obtained with our bread.” 

Loaves of all kinds of bread, especially 
wheaten, were assembled over glass 
shelves, spread with purple and yellow 
crepe paper, with an electric toaster at 
the middle holding pieces of toast done 
just right. 

March and April (usually good be- 
cause of the hot cross bun trade) are 
two promising months if, in addition to 
the regular daily trade, the suggestions 
we have advanced are carried out wholly 
or in part. 








North Dakota Bakers’ Meeting Declared Best in 
Annals of Association 
By Robert T. Beatty 


T the ninth annual meeting of the 
A North Dakota Bakers’ Association, 
held at Grand Forks Feb. 9-10, 
Henry Clapp, Wahpeton, was elected 
president, B. M. Collins, Grafton, vice 
president, and R. L. Hawes, Wahpeton, 
secretary-treasurér. - 

The meeting was an outstanding suc- 
cess in the annals of the association, due 
to the fine preliminary work of the com- 
mittees. The speakers were men who 
had real messages, and they conveyed 
them in an extremely interesting man- 
ner. Scientific terms were thrown in 
the discard. The messages were deliv- 
ered in plain, everyday language, and 
that the bakers appreciated this was 
shown by the general discussion after 
each address. At no time did the busi- 
ness sessions lag; there was something 
doing all the time. 

After a brief welcome by the presi- 
dent of the city commission and re- 
sponse by Harry E. Howland, of Fargo, 
Guy A. Troyer, Rugby, president, in- 
troduced Fred Loomis, of the Loomis 
Laboratories, Grand Forks, who dis- 
cussed the chemistry of wheat and flour. 
He said that chemistry was entering in- 
to all lines of business, and if one had 
any doubts as to the good it had accom- 
plished for milling and baking, all he 
had to do was to compare a loaf of pres- 
ent day bread with that of the past. The 
millers, through their laboratories, were 
striving to give the bakers the very best 
flour possible. 

Mr. Loomis explained the slight dif- 
ferences between protein and gluten, how 
continuous cropping of soil reduced the 
protein in wheat, and ended by saying it 
was up to the agriculturists to devise 
some plan to increase the nitrogen in the 
soil so as to improve the protein content 
of wheat. 

L. H. Leist, speaking on accounting, 
said it was nothing more or less than 
keeping a proper record of all transac- 
tions in business, and in such a way as to 
reflect what actually happened in a given 
period. 

In the absence of R. O. Laird, state 
food commissioner, Mr. Shipley, his as- 
sistant, complimented the bakers on the 
way they are co-operating with the de- 
partment, and said it behooved each and 
every one to keep his shop clean and 
sanitary, so as to reflect credit upon the 
entire industry. 

L. H. Patten, chemist for the State 
Mill & Elevator, said it was up to the 
chemist to ascertain where the best wheat 
was raised, by grinding it in an experi- 
mental mill, analyzing the flour and bak- 
ing the bread. The wheat buyers were 
guided accordingly. The wheat mix on 
the way to the mill was watched, and 
frequent bakings made for comparative 
purposes, Not much has been accom- 

lished along new lines, Mr. Patten said, 
but a great deal has been done to im- 
prove old lines. 

H. E. Van Norman, president of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 
said the government for years had been 
teaching farmers how to feed cattle, but 
nothing had ever been done to instruct 
people what were the proper foods to eat, 
or why. The teaching of home economics 





is now accomplishing this end, and peo- 
ple are beginning to find out the real food 
value of milk. Science has shown, Dr. 
Van Norman said, that carbohydrates, 
proteins and fats are not sufficient to 
build strong bodies. We must have min- 
erals, and there is no other food which 
supplies all the essentials so completely 
as does milk. 

He then explained what essential solids 
were contained in skimmed milk, and how 
these were made readily available to 
bakers in concentrated powder form. 

G. A. Abbott, of the chemistry de- 
partment of the University of North Da- 
kota, has had built for him a compact 
little machine for measuring, with col- 
ored liquids, the acidity in any given 
product. He demonstrated how this could 
be used for measuring the acidity in 
flour and bread. 

A general discussion took place on the 
so-called get-thin breads. The consensus 
of opinion was that if people ate two 
slices of any dry bread before meals, 
they would not eat much of anything at 
their meals, and, consequently, would 
lose weight. They feared the after ef- 





fects upon their business if they attempt- 
ed to market a bread guaranteeing cer- 
tain specific results. 

Two executive sessions were held, at 
one of which a resolution was passed 
protesting against the formation of gi- 
gantic bakery mergers. 

The bakers and allied tradespeople 
were guests of the State Mill & Elevator 
at a banquet given the evening of Feb. 9, 
Harry Oran, of the Fargo Food Prod- 
ucts Co., acting as toastmaster. 

The feature of the convention was the 
basic sweet dough demonstration, held 
at the Barker Bakery under the auspices 
of The Fleischmann Co. This was in 
charge of V. A. Smoots, of St. Paul, dis- 
trict manager, assisted by Harry Eck- 
stedt and C. W. Meigel, Jr. Mr. Eck- 
stedt baked some 10 different products 
from a single gallon batch, demonstrat- 
ing how each was made and the flavoring 
materials used, while Mr. Meigel ex- 
plained how profits could be made by the 
proper merchandising of sweet goods. 
The demonstration was in line with the 
company’s advertising campaign this 
year, and the bakers were urged to tie 
up with it. 

Before adjourning, Fargo was chosen 
as the meeting place for 1927, the dates 
to be set later. 





HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BAKERS 
HOLD GROUP CONFERENCE 


On Feb. 8-9, a small but highly in- 
terested group of house-to-house bakers 
held a very important conference at the 
American Institute of Baking. Opera- 
tors from nearly every section spent the 
time discussing every phase of the house- 
to-house business. Some of these bakers 
traveled over 1,000 miles to attend. The 
meeting was proclaimed the most suc- 
cessful of conferences. There was no one 
present who did not contribute fully and 
gratefully everything he could to the 
subject. 

A house-to-house section of American 
bakers was organized, with those in at- 
tendance as the nucleus, and plans were 
made for another section conference at 
Atlantic City as a section meeting of the 
American Bakers Association conven- 
tion in September. L. A. Rumsey, of the 
American Bakers Association, was asked 
to act as secretary for the new section. 








Well-Known Speakers on Program at Potomac 
States Bakers’ Gathering 


HE presence of several extremely 

capable speakers on the program 

contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the midwinter meeting of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, held 
at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, on 
Feb. 2-3, among them Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation; L. J. Schumaker, president 
of the American Bakers Association; 
Merrill Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness; L. A. Schillinger, first vice presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; Miss Margaret Gibbons and Rus- 
sell Varney, of The Fleischmann Co; 
Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co; 
Robert Lloyd and Carl Schmidt, of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association; 
William Smedley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Louis E. Storck, president of the or- 
ganization, in his address to the assem- 
bly said in part: 

“At our last executive meeting, Glenn 
Garber ably presented to the board the 
Fleischmann memorial movement. I sin- 
cerely hope that during our deliberations 
in these two days we will get some time 
to discuss this movement and, if possible, 
take some action whereby Potomac 
States members will lend their financial 
and moral support to this worthy move- 
ment... . 

“Progress accomplished in this indus- 
try would not have been nearly as rapid 
had it not been for education in the in- 
dustry, and I might say that the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association has been the big- 
gest factor to make possible the break- 
ing down of prejudice against bakery 
products. The day is rapidly approach- 
ing, thanks to the American [stitute 








of Baking, whereby the faddist will be 
conclusively convinced that white bread 
is not poison, but a good, wholesome food. 
Since the meat man, the vegetable farm- 
er and various other food product manu- 
faeturers want to live, as well as the 
baker, the old argument that bread is not 
a complete food will be of little conse- 
quence.” 

In addressing the meeting, Mr. Schu- 
maker said in part: 

“On the highways of business there 
are dangerous crossings. Few of these 
are marked by signs or guarded by 
watchmen, and the mortality is heavy. 
It has been estimated that fewer than 10 
men out of every 100 who start in busi- 
ness succeed. More than 90 of every 100 
fail. It follows that thinking business 
men who desire success pause from time 
to time in their business travel that they 
may consider their course. Is not that 
the purpose of this midyear session? 
May we not term this a ‘Stop, Look, Lis- 
ten’ session? 

“T am glad to be here as a representa- 
tive of the American Bakers Association 
and bring you greetings. We have a 
sincere interest in all bakers’ associa- 
tions, and are working now on a definite 
federation plan which will afford the 
bakers in every association representa- 
tion in the national body. Every baker 
should belong to some local, state or 
group association, and these in turn 
should lend their fullest support to the 
American Bakers Association, which has 
the responsibility of standing before the 
nation in matters of trade publicity, edu- 
cation, or legislation as representing the 
entire baking industry, of which every 
baker is a part, whether a member of 
any association or not... . 
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“I believe that, if you will study other 
large industries of the country, you will 
decide that there have been fewer radical 
changes in the baking business than in 
any of our other large industries. The 
baking industry has been slow to adopt 
combinations or mergers for which Amer- 
ican business has been famous; but with- 
in the last few years a number of com- 
binations have been effected. How is 
this going to affect the baker? How is 
Babson, in a recent letter, makes the 
following statement: 

“This is a day of combination. Both 
manufacturers and merchants are form- 
ing large producing and distributing 
units. The necessity of obtaining lower 
costs is rapidly bringing this about. Al- 
so the more constructive attitude of the 
government toward large combinations 
and the impending threat of growing 
competition from abroad are influences 
in the same direction. 

“Clients who are still carrying on a 
relatively small business must recognize 
this situation and take aggressive meas- 
ures to meet it. We believe that big 
combinations are economically sound and, 
if kept within reasonable bounds, will 
work for the ultimate benefit of all. On 
the other hand, the small, isolated mer- 
chant or manufacturer who insists upon 
playing a lone hand is going to be at a 
severe disadvantage. If you do not care 
to merge your concern into a large com- 
bination, then you should immediately 
take steps to co-operate with other con- 
cerns like yours. In most cases this can 
be done to best advantage through your 
trade association or a similar co-opera- 
tive body.’ 

“This is sound advice, but how are you 
going to make the association of value 
to you? The answer is plain—by actively 
participating in association work. In 
business you cannot get much for little. 
Something for nothing is speculation, not 
business. You put your coin in the slot 
to obtain a telephone connection but, 
once it is obtained, you do the talking, 
not the operator who completed your 
call. You pay your dues to the associa- 
tion and can be assured a good connec- 
tion, but do you then do some of the talk- 
ing? You have a right to; you should. 
No industry can be bigger than the indi- 
viduals who compose it; no trade associa- 
tion can be bigger than its membership.” 

Miss Margaret Gibbons discussed sales 
promotion work and Mr. Varney gave a 
practical demonstration of window trim- 
ming. Mr. Baum spoke on the subject 
of cake merchandising. All references 
made by speakers to the newly formed 
food combines were of a guarded char 
acter. 

A feature of the meeting was the pro- 
gram held on the evening of Feb. 2, 
which included a banquet, vaudeville and 
dance. Frank S. Bamford, of the Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York, acted as toast- 
master. 

Officers elected: president, Louis E. 
Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va; vice presi 
dent, J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va; 
treasurer, J. W. Stohlman, Washington, 
D. C; secretary, J. H. Woolridge, Wash- 
ington, D. C 








COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, at Chicago, March 15-18. 

Kansas Bakers’ Association, at 
Topeka, March 22-24. 

Associated Bakers of Illinois, at 
Chicago, April 19-21. 

Nebraska Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Omaha, April 20-21. 

Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, 
at Oklahoma City, April 20-22. 

Texas Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Dallas, April 26-28. 

Associate Bakers of America, 
convention and exhibit, at St. 
Louis, May 3-8. 

Missouri Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis, May 4. 

Southern Bakers’ Association, at 
Knoxville, May 17-20. 

Iowa Bakers’ Association, at 
Fort Dodge, May 18-19. 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Bedford Springs, June 
21-23. 

American Bakers Association, at | 
Atlantic City, September. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 
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ie ga] NEDUCATED and untutored, so far as 

fa pT) schools and colleges were concerned, 

S394) Simon ery got his first job in the 

i ah bakeshop of his mother in Newport, Ky., 
xs 







. wa | where he was born on June 22, 1860. 
‘x wars) “My father died when I was a baby,” 
Hubig said, in telling his story to the writer only 
a few weeks before his death, which occurred on Feb. 
8 at his home in Dallas, Texas. “As my mother had 
clerked in a bakery in France, she naturally turned 
to that trade. From her I learned the first steps in 
baking. I was always in the bakeshop from six 
years on. 

“The business was vastly different in those days. 
Then we baked for the people. Housewives prepared 
bread for baking, and brought it to bakers who had 
the ovens. We baked it for so much a loaf, and they 
came and took it home. 

“All bakeries then were in cellars—cold, damp, dark 
cellars. I was one of the first fighters to bring them 
up into the sunlight. This was in 1909. I was presi- 
dent of the International Association of Master Bakers 
of the United States and Canada. For five years prior 
to that I had been a member of the executive board 
of the association. In 1910 I served in the capacity 
of special executive to the president.” 

Mr. Hubig smiled reminiscently as he told of the 
fight to bring bakers “out of the cellars up into the 
blessed sunlight.” 

He described a moving picture used in days when 
movies were novelties. The one used in the campaign 
showed a tired husband complaining about bread; his 
wife’s suggestion that they buy a loaf from a bakery; 
their trip to the bakery and, because of insanitary 
conditions, the husband’s refusal to eat bread made 
in such places. The great scene was the as of 
bread in “the new way,” in the sunlight, untouched by 
the hand of man. Needless to say, he won this fight. 

At the age of 16 Mr. Hubig had become a master 
baker in charge of a bakery with many men, old 
enough to be his father, working under his direction. 
He prospered from that time on. 

He moved to Cincinnati, where he engaged in the 
bakery business on a large scale. He was one of the 
pioneers in automatic baking, as it was called, and as 
: result of his efforts and those of other farseeing 
men in the business, it has made almost unbelievable 
progress, 

_ “I remained in business in Cincinnati 25 years,” 
Mr. Hubig said. “I was constantly studying my busi- 
hess, trying to improve it and learn more about it. I 
was particularly attracted to the pie end of the in- 
dustry, and in 1891 I began making pies exclusively. 
I also have had plants making pretzels and matzoth, 
bu _have made no bread since I embarked in the pie 

isiness exclusively.” . 

_ Mr. Hubig at one time was a partner in the F. O. 
tone Baking Co., and was instrumental in Mr. Stone 
entering the business. “The venture was a huge suc- 
cess,” he said. “In those days bakers used a pound 
cf flour, a pound of butter, a pound of sugar and a 
pound of eggs, and got four pounds of cake minus 
‘vaporation in baking. Mr. Stone could take the same 
‘uantity of ingredients and produce seven pounds of 
cake, and better cake at that. 

“His method revolutionized the cake baking busi- 
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IMON HUBIG was a firm believer in the 

old saying that if you build a better mouse 
trap than the other fellow the people will beat 
a trail to your house. He declared that if you 
baked better pies than the next fellow in these 
days when baking was more of a drudgery 
than a pleasure, you would sell more pies. 

But Mr. Hubig added that you would have 
to let the people know about your pies. <Ac- 
cording to experience he found advertising in 
the leading daily newspaper where a plant was 
to be opened and after the plant was opened 
was the best way to tell the people of his 
wares. In 1925 he spent $100,000 for adver- 
tising. 

The publicity preceding the opening of his 
Dallas branch may be taken as a fair example 
of how he spread his advertising. In that city, 
in a Sunday edition of the leading daily, he 
used eight pages of advertising, a full section, 
telling of his pies. The following week he used 
considerable display advertising in the same 
paper, along with some special pie stories. 
When his plant opened, it was a success from 
the start. It was the same way with the others. 

The Hubig plants, in various cities, are all 
constructed along the same lines, equipped with 
the same makes of machines, and have the 
same output capacities. It costs the company 
around $50,000 to put in one of these plants. 
The pie baking machinery is strictly modern. 
The premises are always clean and neat. The 
employees are smiling and courteous. They 
make your wants their pleasure. Their watch- 
word is service, while such words as “argu- 
ment” and “dispute” are not in their vocabu- 
laries. 











ness. We sold our system wherever we desired. As 
a result, many bakers who years before had quit 
making cakes as unprofitable resumed it, and today 
there is hardly a bread baker in the United States 
who does not also make cakes. 

“T take considerable pride in the fact that I was a 
pioneer in the making of bread by machinery. My 
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place in Cincinnati was a show place. 
We showed the world that bread could 
be made in a perfectly cleanly way 
without being touched by hand.” 

A few years later Mr. Hubig’s wife 
died. He soon after sold his interests 
in the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., the 
Domestic Science Bakery, Hubig Pie & 
Baking Co., and his other interests in 
Cincinnati. 

“I was a loafer for six years,” he de- 
clared. “I did nothing; but when our 
country entered the World War it 
brought me back to my senses. I was 
too young to loaf. So I went to Camp 
Bowie and began making pies for sol- 
diers. 

“After the war we moved into Fort 
Worth, then to Dallas. Later we es- 
tablished plants in San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, New Orleans, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, Louisville and Cincinnati. 

“Last year we made, in eight plants, 
80,000,000 pies figured on an 8c unit. 
This year we will make many more. Our 
total investment is $500,000, exclusive 
of real estate. Each plant costs about 
$50,000, and we build them as near alike 
as possible. We employ 350 people. 

“T have great things in view. Things 
which I cannot reveal at this time, but 
of which I have dreamed for a lifetime. 
And if the good Lord spares me two 
years more I will bring all my dreams 
to a realization.” Mr. Hubig declared 
the “great things” were connected with 
the pie business, and added that his 
company planned to open 20 more pie 
plants this year. 

He gave as the chief reasons of his 
success: first, quality; second, service; 
third, good advertising. “To succeed,” 
he said, “you must give quality. You 
must make something better than the 
other fellow. There is an indefinable something in our 
pies, and only Simon, the Pieman, knows what to put 
in. It is Simon, the Pieman’s, secret, and his chief 
secret of success. 

“Then, of course, you must give the proper kind 
of service. The public has a right to demand service, 
and does .demand it to the extent that one succeeds in 
accordance with the service he gives. 

“Good advertising also is a powerful essential to 
success. I am a firm believer in advertising, and we 
have contracted to spend $100,000 for advertising 
during the next two years. You may have quality, 
you may have service, but you must let the public 
know, and when given a trial must make good, if you 
are to succeed beyond an ordinary measure.” 

Mr. Hubig laughed when asked about the so-called 
bread trusts. 

“There can be no trust in the bread, cake and pie 
business. Women can always make pies, cakes and 
bread, and they could break any such trust. All 
bakers know this. It is impossible to control the bread 
market. True, the business has grown beyond the 
wildest dreams of those of us who were in it years 
ago. Then $40,000 or $50,000 concerns were rated as 
big. Now we have huge $400,000,000 and $600,000,000 
mergers. 

“And along with the vast amount of capital now 
invested have come untold improvements. Years ago 
I addressed a convention in Kansas City, and when 
I proposed wrapping bread they thought I was crazy. 
Some even wanted to lynch me. But today everybody 
wraps bread. Last September, I addressed a conven- 
tion in Buffalo and urged wrapping pies. I received 
almost the same kind of reception that I did in Kansas 
City years before. I enjoyed it immensely, but I told 
them that before a year had passed they all would 
be wrapping pies; and they will, too, mark my word!” 

Mr. Hubig had one hobby. It was oil paintings, 
and he had a fine collection of more than 350 can- 
vases. “And all are American,” he added. 

He was an unassuming man, despite the many dis- 
tinctions accorded him in his life’s work. Yet one was 
immediately impressed by his alertness, by his thor- 
ough knowledge of business, even to the most minute 
details, by his frank straightforwerdness, and his well- 
known good-natured optimism. 

An idea of the enormity of the business for which 
he gave such simple rules for success can be gleaned 
from this statement of raw materials used during the 
fiscal year 1923-24 before several of the plants were 
established: lard, 726,000 Ibs; flour, 12,000 bbls; sugar, 
2,000,000 Ibs; butter, 65,000 Ibs; eggs, 255,000 doz; 
fruit, 40,000 cases; mincemeat, 150,000 Ibs; raisins, 
60,000 Ibs. During the year covered by these figures 
13,000,000 pies were produced. In the last fiscal year 
the production reached 30,000,000, and the consump- 
tion of raw material increased in proportion. 

The following statement made concerning the com- 
pany reflects what Mr. Hubig considered one of his 
chief attributes of success: “Our building program 
goes deeper than a layer of printer’s ink on white 
paper. As it happens, we are in position to tell you 
just how deep it goes. It goes right down through a 
layer of fruit that is fit for the most particular house- 
wife’s family dessert, and through a pie crust that is 
made to sell more.” J. A. Wess. 

















Chain Store Merchandising 
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systems in existence, it must be remem- 
bered that the chain systems are doing 
only approximately 10 per cent of the 
total annual retail business* of the coun- 
try. 

During the last few years the United 
States Stores Corporation and the Piggly 
Wiggly Stores, Inc., have probably shown 
the most rapid growth. In 1922 the 
United States Stores Corporation — 
ated only 178 stores, but by the end of 
1925 this number had been increased to 
approximately 1,050. 

The idea under which the Piggly Wig- 
gly stores are operated was invented and 
patented by Clarence Saunders, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who opened his first store 
in that city in 1916. Three years later 
the organization of the Piggly Wiggly 
Stores, Inc., was effected. During those 
three years the Piggly Wiggly idea was 
put into operation by many stores in 
various parts of the country, and the 
first step of the new organization was to 
buy up a great many of these stores. 
Although the company later encountered 
financial difficulties, the Piggly Wiggly 
merchandising principle, which is to op- 
erate a self-service store wherein every- 
thing is standardized as much as possible, 
is sound, for the stores have continued to 
increase and prosper, despite all diffi- 
culties. 

The independent retail grocer and his 
neighboring chaiti stere have at least one 
thing in common, and that is the sales 
problem. ‘This is the chief consideration 
of all retail stores, whether independent 
or chain, for it makes little difference 
how advantageously goods may have 
been bought if they are not quickly and 
efficiently sold. Several principles gov- 
ern the selection of products which are 
carried in chain stores. Rapid turnover 
is of primary importance in choosing an 
article for distribution through a chain 
system, and hence the majority of the 
products handled are usually a necessity 
or a seminecessity. As the greater num- 
ber of chain stores are now operated on 
the cash and carry basis, many of the 
products stocked are limited, as far as 
possible, to articles easily carried by the 
purchaser. For instance, small sacks of 
flour are much more popular than the 
larger ones in chain stores. Package 
goods are invariably preferred, and even 
in cases of bulk products which cannot 
be bought in package form, packages of 
standard weights are wrapped up in ad- 
vance and ready to be carried away by 
the prospective buyer. 

Because the chain store is constantly 
guarding against stocking products other 
than those of quick turnover value, it is 
estimated that the average store operat- 
ed by a chain system will carry but 
slightly more than half the number of 
brands or articles stocked by the inde- 
pendent grocer. Estimates of the an- 
nual turnover of stocks in grocery chains 
vary widely, but it is safe to say that 
the average in a chain grocery store is 
at least twice as great as that in an in- 
dependent establishment. 

Although the chain systems have here- 
tofore based a great part of their plea 
for public favor on low prices, this has 
not been at a sacrifice in quality, and it 
is fully realized by a majority of chain 
executives that quality products are 
necessary to maintain sales and turnover. 
While there is a recognized tendency on 
the part of chain systems to push the 
goods they manufacture themselves,—for 
therein they get the manufacturer’s as 
well as the retailer’s profit,—nevertheless 
nationally advertised and known brands 
are maintaining, and even increasing, a 
big advantage over private chain brands. 
This was own in a recent instance 
wherein a grocery chain was operating 
its own bakery and carrying only its own 
bread, but public demand for another 
and widely advertised bread was suffi- 
ciently powerful to compel the chain to 
carry that particular brand of bread in 
competition with that baked in its own 
shop. 

It is a common practice for chain 
stores to feature one article each week 
at cost, or even less than cost, on the 
theory that it will draw people into the 
stores and result in their buying other 
articles the profits from which will more 
than offset any losses suffered on the 


featured article. Novelty sales have 
been extended to bakery chains, which 
frequently concentrate a week’s selling 
effort on some unusual and particular 
article, a policy which has proved to be 
quite successful. 

In the past, advertising has played a 
minor part in the sales efforts ot grocery 
chains, and where it has been done it 
has usually been confined purely to a 
price appeal. However, the more pro- 
gressive executives of chain systems real- 
ize that advertising holds for them a field 
of great and untouched possibilities. It 
is believed that institutional advertising 
on a national scale, setting forth the 
principles and policies of the system, 
would be an excellent means of selling 
the chain idea to the housewife, and it is 
quite likely that such a campaign will be 
undertaken in the near future. Those 
who have given thought to the matter 
are convinced that chain grocery adver- 
tising, rather than merely setting forth 
prices of various articles, should be of 
such a nature as to sell the chain systems 
to their own communities, sell the chain 
method to its own personnel, and sell the 
chain theory to the grocery trade in gen- 
eral, 

The indepenaent grocer often holds in 
great fear the tremendous concentrated 
purchasing power of the chain systems, 
and unquestionably a central purchasing 
organization is tundamental to chain 
store success. In general, chain systems 
buy direct from manufacturers, and elim- 
inate as many margins as possible. Pur- 
chases are made in large quantities, and 
every advantage is taken in obtaining 
discounts and low prices. To meet this 
situation, independent retail grocers in 
many of the large cities have formed 
buying organizations through which they 
obtain many of the advantages hereto- 
fore enjoyed almost exclusively by the 
chain systems. 

“The competition offered by chain gro- 
cery stores has undoubtedly had a great 
effect upon the retail grocery business 
in the United States. Unfortunately, 
the independent retail grocer has been 
prone to view the competition of the 
chain stores in the light of the entire 
system, which is fundamentally wrong. 
Chain store competition should be con- 
sidered in terms of the individual store, 
and not the system as a whole, for, after 
all, it is usually only one unit of the 
chain system that is competing with the 
independent storekeeper for the business 
of the neighborhood. 

Two kinds of competition are encoun- 
tered by chain grocery stores: the com- 
petition between the chain store and the 
independent retailer, and that between 
the chain systems themselves. If the 
truth were admitted, the chain stores 
probably fear the price competition of 
other chains more than the rivalry of the 
independent grocer. The tendency 
toward the cash and carry system on the 





KANSAS TOWNS FIGHT MERGERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The prob- 
lem of checking the inroads of the 
large baking corporations on small 
individual concerns is being met 
in rather a radical manner by two 
Kansas towns, which have adopted 
ordinances prohibiting Kansas 
City bakeries from delivering 
bread within their corporate lim- 
its. The towns are Osawatomie 
and Louisburg, each about 60 miles 
from Kansas City. The move is a 
protest against the aggression of 
the large companies, which threat- 
ened to eliminate local competi- 
tion. 

Paola, a somewhat larger city, 
recently considered a similar step. 
The council was loath to adopt 
| such a restrictive policy, but it in- 
structed the mayor of the town to 
appeal directly to the bread con- 
cerns in Kansas City to let the 
| Paola bakeries live. By far the 
| greater part of the bread capac- 
ity of Karisas City is controlled by 
one of the prominent gigantic 
mergers. 
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part of nearly all chains is causing them 
to compete among themselves more and 
more, and to leave the independent gro- 
cer, offering credit, personal contact, and 
delivery service, somewhat im a field by 
himself. 

The trend of chain systems is inevi- 
tably toward combinations, as it is by 
that means that the dominating power in 
the merger gains a greater outlet. But 
despite this tendency, and the many ad- 
vantages held by chain systems, they will 
never force the independent retailer out 
of business, for he can offer a personal 
service which the chains cannot, he can 
handle certain select goods which do not 
have a rapid turnover but for which 
there is some demand, and he can carry 
in stoek bulk goods which are shunned 
by the chain stores. 

The chain store, however, holds a dis- 
tinct advantage in the event of desperate 
competition with an independent-tetailer 
for, by being a member of a group, it 
can far undersell its competitor, and the 
system will make up the temporary loss 
of this particular store in some other 
community where competition is not so 
keen. 

From the foregoing it is to be judged 
that the chain store system of merchan- 
dising has developed more rapidly than 
any other method in the history of the 
retail business. And that this develop- 
ment is on a sound basis cannot be 
doubted, for the sales and profits of the 
average chain system are sufficiently 
large to put it on such a basis. In 
standardization of equipment, concen- 
trated buying power, rapid turnover, low 
overhead and the ability to meet price 
competition in one community while 
making up the loss in another, the chain 
store system is far superior to the inde- 
pendent retailer. 

However, there are certain merchan- 
dising facilities, possessed only by the 
privately owned store, which assure not 
only its continuance but, under able man- 
agement, its growth. Personal service 
and courtesy, individual merchandising 
activities, delivery service and a wider 
variety of goods all are factors which 
appeal oe to the housewife. 

Nor need the manufacturer of a widely 
known brand of foodstuffs fear his grad- 
ual elimination through the growth of 
chain stores. These stores must meet 
the public demand, and therein lies his 
protection. Advertised and well-known 
brands of foodstuffs will always find a 
market through chain stores. 

From the evidence at hand, it must be 
concluded that there is a field for both 
chain and independent retail stores. 


BAKERS ORGANIZE TO URGE 
LOCAL PRODUCTS BUYING 


Muwavkee, W1s.—In response to a call 
issued by the Eau Claire Civic and Com- 
merce Association, the bakers of Eau 
Claire met on Feb. 15 and voted unani- 
mously to organize under the name of the 
Bakers’ Association of Eau Claire. W. 
T. Thompson was elected president, C. W. 
McLaughlin vice president, and A. O. 
Hedquist secretary. Mr. McLaughlin also 
will act as treasurer. Directors include 
W. C. Wollum, Thomas Keogh, Matt Gir- 
neau and C, Christofferson. 

At Chippewa Falls, Wis., which is but 
10 miles distant from Eau Claire, the 
Commercial Association already has 
started a campaign to bring to the atten- 
tion of local residents the value of Chip- 
pewa bakery products. It is stated that 
the principal reason is to counteract the 
competition of bakery combinations which 
are now making their influence felt in the 
smaller cities of Wisconsin, outside of 
Milwaukee. Solicitors are canvassing and 
are emphasizing the fact that local indus- 
tries are paying the taxes and producing 
the payrolls that enable Chippewa Falls 
—— to live, and for this reason should 

patronized and supported. 








TYING UP WITH THE DANCE 

An up-to-date twist on the time im- 
memorial gingerbread man has boosted 
sales considerably for a West Philadel- 
phia baker. Instead of having the cookie 
man stand up squarely on two legs, as he 
has for pre-Volstead centuries, a “col- 
legiate” baker, no doubt, originated the 
idea of bending one leg out from the 
knee at an angle of about 45 degrees be- 
fore placing him in the oven. 
Several baked samples now stand in the 
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A Supermerger of 
Chain Stores 


Interests are said to have been 
acquired by the National Food 
Products Corporation, capitalized 
at $200,000,000, in the following 
chain store systems: 

The H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., op- 
erating about 350 retail grocery 
| stores in the New York metropoli- 
| tan district. 

The James Butler Co., operating 

800 retail grocery stores in New 

York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
The United States Stores Cor- 
| poration, operating 1,050 retail 
| grocery and meat stores in New 
| York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and the 
New England states. 

The David Pender Grocery Co., 
| operating 245 grocery stores in 
| North Carolina and Virginia. 

In addition, stock holdings were 
| acquired in the United States 
| Dairy Products Corporation, the 
Abbotts Alderney Dairies, Inc., the 
| First National Stores, Inc., the 

Borden Co., the Reid Ice Cream 

Co., and the National Dairy Prod- 

ucts Corporation. 


A Denial 

John A. Hartford, president of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., says there is no truth in the 
published report that control of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. is to be acquired by National 
Food Products Corporation. Sub- 
stantially all the common stock 
and a majority of the preferred 
stock of the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. is owned bv the man- 
agement and employees. No sale 
of the company nor of control of 
its stock is now or ever has been 
contemplated. The recent reor- 
ganization of the company, Mr. 
Hartford states, was for the sole 
purpose of providing a plan for the 
acquisition of stock in the company 
by its employees. 














window each day with a sign: “Charleston 
Babies, and we don’t mean maybe; five 
cents each.” This simple little kink, which 
has cost nothing to put into practice, ha: 
taken a seasonal novelty and put it in 
the best seller class. 





DEATH OF LEONARD METZ 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The baking indus 
try suffered a great loss in the recen' 
death of Leonard Metz, Irvington, N. J 
Mr. Metz had been prominent in bakin; 
circles for a number of years. At on 
time or another he was president th 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
Inc; vice president the Bakers Mutua! 
Co-operative Association of Newark, N. 
J; vice president of the Retail Baker:’ 
Associations of the Eastern States, an: 
vice president of the American Bakers 
Publishing Co., New York. 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
KANSAS BAKERS ANNOUNCED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An attendance of 
several hundred bakers and allied trade:- 
men is expected at the annual convention 
of the Kansas Bakers’ Association, which 
will be held in Topeka, March 22-21. 
The meetings in recent years have all 
been held in the southern part of tie 
state, or in Oklahoma, in conjuncticn 
with the association there, and the sele:- 
tion of the Kansas capital as host to tiie 
1926 gathering is arousing widespre:d 
interest among bakers who did not care 
to take the longer trip. 

Among the speakers will be: Otto 
Cook, of The Fleischmann Co; John M. 
Hartley, of the Bakers Weekly; Ben S. 
Paulen, governor of Kansas; W. H. Far- 
ley, of the National Cash Register Co; 
Frank Rushton, a member of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers 
Association; C. M. Yager, of the Modern 
Miller; Michael Hoffman, St. Louis, and 
several others. 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 


about normal for this period of the 
year, according to sales being made 
y bakers in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
jemand is inclined to be a bit sluggish, 
ut bakers understand that this is only 
seasonal trend and know that a more 
tive market is in the offing. The com- 
ratively mild weather which has pre- 
iled of late and the scarcity of snow 
ve facilitated the movement of delivery 
cks to the rural districts, which, or- 
arily, are less accessible at this time 
the year. 
Prices remain unchanged, as for some 
nths. Wholesale quotations are on the 
sis of 8c lb, unwrapped, and 9c, 
ipped. In general, ingredients used 
bakers are quoted at fairly uniform 
ces. Judging from current - indica- 
1s, bakers’ stocks of flour are not yet 
usted. Some report that their needs 
covered for from 45 to 60 days to 
« ne. Several large bakers were in the 
ket late last month, and partially 
vided for their needs. 
siscuit companies report that business 
is maintaining the tone held for the 
t two months. Prices are unchanged. 
policy of flour buying appears to 
1 continuation of the hand-to-mouth 
hod which has prevailed for some 


B, ‘about consumption appears to be 


a 


Pacific Coast Market Weaker 
cATTLE, WasnH.—A weaker market 
vailed during the last few weeks than 
some time throughout Pacific Coast 
itory. The slump was especially no- 
ible in the northern sections, where 
ov'puts are still from 15 to 20 per cent 
be. ow normal for the year. The southern 
di-ision is holding up better, owing to 
th influx of tourists. 

rices are generally holding strong at 
7 8e and 11@12c for the 1-lb and 144-lb 
lo.ves, respectively. In some districts, 
no‘ably Portland, Oregon, and vicinity, 
prce cutting is found, but it is confined 
to a few smaller wholesale bakers. 
Qiulity is slightly below normal, but an 
eflort is being made to keep it up to 
standard. Few bakers were in the mar- 
ket for flour during February, although 
buying was heavier than in January. 
Purchasing was largely of western flours 
for blending. Heavy storms during the 
nonth affected deliveries somewhat, but 
no losses of consequence were suffered by 
bakers, 


Business Normal at Chicago 
(nicaco, Inu.—Consumption of bak- 
ers’ bread in this territory is only normal 
for this time of year. During the first 
few months of any year, business is gen- 
erally quite spotted, and there is no ex- 
ception to the rule at present. Whole- 
sale plants doing business with retail gro- 
cery stores say the lower price quoted 
by one large baking company and the 
chain stores is a disturbing element, and 
the only way to meet this competition is 
{o offer a superior quality loaf. Bakers 
calering to restaurants and lunch coun- 
‘crs report there has been a slight falling 
‘ in sales. Regular customers are not 
ng the same amount of bread as in 
cvious years at this time, and the fact 
' some bakeries have eliminated dis- 
nts has restricted business some. The 
rage price for the 1-lb loaf of. white 
vad is 8Y%ec wholesale, and for the 1%4- 
\2ee. Rye bread sales seem to be 
he increase with several bakers. Al- 
igh consumption is not mounting rap- 
cly, this bread is meeting with greater 
‘s-or, The price is 8%c per 1-lb loaf, 

lesale. 

‘he baking trade is not purchasing 
ovr to any great extent. Many bought 
ily last fall, and have sufficient on 
| or contracted for to care for their 
ulrements for a while, and others are 

‘crely buying for near-by needs. 


1} 


} 


Prices Are Unchanged at St. Louis 

>t. Lovis, Mo.—Seasonal demand for 
‘“kery goods is normal in both whole- 
‘e and retail bakeries. There is very 
‘le unemployment in the metropolitan 
Louis district, a healthful condition 
‘at is reflected in the baking industry. 
tices remain practically unchanged for 
both bread ont sweet goods, and this 
inarket is quite free from indications of 


Ss 








EASONAL demand for bakery goods, both wholesale and retail, is re- 
ported to be about normal throughout the country. Sales, therefore, are 
in only fair volume. Consumption of baker's bread at this time of the year is 
ordinarily rather spotted. A considerable improvement in business is ex- 
pected by bakers with the approach of spring, when housewives will do less of 
their own baking and more extensive rural deliveries of bakery goods may 


be made. 


Recent blizzards in the East and subsequent snowstorms in the Southwest 
affected the bakery trade to some extent, but there was no bread shortage. 
Reports from Boston indicated that both city and out-of-town bakeries made 
deliveries with little delay throughout the storms. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of bakers are thought to be generally low, 
but any buying being done is generally of the hand-to-mouth type. Some 
bakers report that their needs are supplied for from 45 to 60 days, and others 


declare that they have sufficient on hand for 90 days. 
Considerable agitation has followed the 


Quotations are unchanged in most large cities. 


their asking prices at some centers. 
rise at Baltimore. 


Bakers have advanced 





any price war, other than outbreaks that 
may result from such mergers and con- 
solidations as have been brought about 
in the industry. 

Although some mills claim that many 
of their bakery customers are well 
bought ahead for the remainder of the 
crop year, this condition is not thought 
to be at all general. The average baker 
has enough flour booked to care for his 
requirements for 30 or 60, and in some 
cases 90, days, and very few the latter. 
Stocks are low, and there is no indica- 
tion that they will be built up unless 
the condition of the market radically 
changes. 

The keen competition in this city 
which has led some of the wholesale 
plants to send their trucks much farther 
out into the country than formerly was 
the case undoubtedly has cut into the 
volume of the retail bakers in the coun- 
try, but many of these are meeting this 
competition in an aggressive manner and 
not being badly hurt by it. With the 
coming of spring work, the bakers in the 
rural points anticipate quite an improve- 
ment in their business, and past experi- 
ences warrant this belief. 


Deliveries Made Despite Blizzard 

Boston, Mass.—White bread is retail- 
ing at 7@9c loaf by most of the chain 
stores, or three loaves. for 20@25c; bran 
bread 9@10c, or three for 25c; ginger 
bread, 17c. Retail bakeries are 1@3c 
above these prices. 

The recent blizzard in Boston and New 
England, the worst snowstorm for 15 
years, brought no consequent bread 
shortage. Both city and out-of-town 
bakeries made deliveries with little delay 
during the storm, which lasted for two 
days. 


Stocks of Flour on Hand Are Small 
Pumapetpuia, Pa.—Flour is about 25c 
bbl lower than it was a month ago, but 
stocks in the hands of bakers are small, 
and buyers are taking hold more freely. 
Sugar is 30 points higher, but bakers are 


able to secure ample supplies of fine 
granulated at around 5.50c lb. Butter 
has eased off 1c, but at revised figures 
supplies of fine creamery are pretty well 
cleaned up. Bakers using the under 
grades find plenty of them available at 
weak and irregular prices. Eggs are in- 
creasing in supply, and are 5c lower. 
Retail bread values show little change, 
with the price generally 9c for a 15- to 
16-0z loaf. 


Fair Business in Kansas City 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Sales of bread and 
sweet goods in Kansas City territory in- 
creased during February, and are in fair 
volume. Prices of flour and other in- 
gredients continue generally higher than 
normal, with the exception of sugar, and 
profit margins are small. Competition is 
stronger than at any previous time in 
recent years, and this precludes much 
probability of an increase in bread values. 

The only disturbance in bread prices 
came with the advance made by Jewish 
bakers, who raised their 16-oz loaf from 
8c to 10c. The larger wholesale plants 
took no notice of this. The prevailing 
price is 7c for a 15-oz loaf and 10c¢ for 
one of 23 oz. One company that sells 
from house to house is obtaining 10c 
and 15c for loaves that are more com- 
pact and that scale somewhat heavier 
than other brands. 


Baltimore Bakers Raise Prices 

Battimore, Mp.—The leading bakers 
of Baltimore have advanced their bread 
lc loaf, making the prices for the popu- 
lar sizes as follows: 1-lb loaf, wholesale 
8c, retail 9c; 1%-lb, wholesale llc, retail 
13c, both being wrapped. Some of the 
grocers handling these breads are ask- 
ing 10c for the loaves which they are ex- 
pected to sell for 9c. Chain stores are 
still selling their 1-lb loaf at 6c, and the 
1%-lb at 10c, retail, the former un- 
wrapped and the latter wrapped, while 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. is 
selling both sizes wrapped at the prices 
named. 








Bakery Shares Active, With Erratic Price Movements 


CCORDING to Albert G. Otgen & 
Co., Inc.. New York, the initial 
hearing in New York on Feb. 8 

before a Federal Trade Commission ex- 
aminer to bring out the facts in the bread 
merger case involving the Continental 
Baking Corporation exerted a very ad- 
verse effect upon the shares of the lead- 
ing baking companies. Under an ava- 
lanche of selling, stimulated to a large 
measure by offerings from weakly mar- 
gined accounts, prices dwindled rapidly. 
After this selling wave had spent itself, 
sharp recoveries were witnessed, but 
these issues were materially under the 
high prices established last fall. 

“More and more persons,” states the 
Otgen ges gro “are realizing the ad- 
visability of buying stocks outright. By 
so doing they do not have to sell at the 
end of a decline, but can weather the 
vicissitudes of markets such as we have 
witnessed within the past fortnight. 
“The issuance of a special letter to the 





stockholders of the Southern Baking Co., 
signed by Harry D. Tipton, president of 
the company, was particularly pleasing. 
It covered the operations of the company 
during the past year, and stated that 
one plant alone was earning the entire 
dividend on the preferred shares. As 11 
plants are now in operation, the strength 
of the common shares on so many occa- 
sions during the past year is accounted 
for. All excess earnings after the pre- 
ferred dividends accrue to the common 
stock. Incidentally, the company has 
only one class of common shares,—which 
enjoy voting power,—and no notes or 


nds. 

“United Milk Products, which made its 
debut last month, has attracted the fa- 
vorable attention of those familiar with 
the value of the properties controlled by 
the company. They extend from New 
York state clear across the country to the 
Pacific Ocean, and all who know the in- 
defatigable energy of Clarence L. Bart- 


she, chairman of the board and the man 
who planned the organization, predict a 
brilliant future for the company. The 
shares have receded somewhat from their 
high of last month, but excellent interest 
is developing around present price 
levels.” 

Considerably shaken by the sweeping 
declines which occurred recently, the 
market is active and irregular, accord- 
ing to J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., New York. 
While it is always unwise to attempt 
to determine the limits of a reversal in 
sentiment such as the baking group suf- 
fered under in recent sessions, that firm 
says, some competent observers believe 
that the news on which the various sell- 
ing movements were based failed to off- 
set some of the good news which was 
published, but ignored. As an example, 
the excellent earnings results obtained 
by the General Baking Corporation in 
the four months during which it operated 
last year under the present management 
were totally ignored, despite the fact 
that the corporation earned, in the last 
third of the year, approximately 50 per 
cent of what the old company earned in 
the previous two thirds of the year. It 
was understood at the time of the acqui- 
sition of the General Baking Corporation 
by the interests now in control that they 
anticipated doubling the earnings of the 
old company within a very short time. 
Confidence in the new management’s abil- 
ity to achieve this result was based on 
the belief that, under Ward manage- 
ment, the new corporation could imme- 
diately extend its operations into im- 
portant new territories which the old 
company had not contemplated exploit- 
ing. The plant extensions undertaken 
by the General Baking Corporation since 
its acquisition early last September have 
been in line with the opinion above stated. 

Additional news which should have 
been constructive was the report filed 
by the National Biscuit Co. for 1925, 
showing net profits of $13,581,696, as 
against $12,881,530 in the previous year, 
and a surplus, after dividends, of $5,- 
194,191, as against $4,494,025 in 1924. 

Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues follow: 


American Bakery Par Div Bid Asked 
a OEE sewe bs ; ; os 100 101 
American Stores Co. 
Common ..... -.» no $1.60 82 84 
Christie Brown & Co., 
Ltd.—-Common .. no . 58 60 
Preserved occ cccce 100 8% 160 
Campbell Baking Co 
>) ree 8% 103 105 
Continental Baking 
Corporation— 
Common A. 8% 110 115 
Common B. Skee ea 22 23 
Preferred ... 100 $8 97 99 
Cushman's Sons, Inc 
Common ......... no $3 89 91 
$8 preferred ... no $8 100 
7% preferred 100 7% 101 
Dillman Bakery 
_ (PS exe 97 
Fleischmann Co 
Common .. - , 63 54 
General Baking Cor- 
poration—A vee 69 70 
‘eee ee, TIL Taree 12 13 
Oa Be vucebes 104 106 
Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co.- 
lst preferred . 100 7% 115 117 
Grennan Bakeries 
CONE” 65% 066005 MO $1 17 18 
PrOCOTTOR ....2.06. 100 7% 102 104 
Horn & Hardart Cor- 
poration— 
eS, Sare : 100 ar 260 280 
Of N. Y. (new)... no $1 58 60 
Common (Ill.) .. 100 ova 5 15 
Loose-Wiles— 
Common V. T. C... 100 Tr 120 125 
Ist preferred .. 100 7% 112 116 
2d preferred 100 1% 128 135 
Muller Bakeries, Inc 
Cilaae A scecs “ no $2.50 26 28 
Pfd with warrants. 100 7% 100 105 
ee BSP 7% 90 91 
National Biscuit Co 
CORO seovidess «68 *$3 88 89 
Preferred ......... 100 8% 123 128 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration—A ... 25 $3 41 42 
ce tabee tense é no a6 38 
ai iy, eee 7% 94 97 
Shults Bread Co. 
oo 2S ola 98 100 
Southern Baking— 
Saar en 250 260 
a ee 100 8% 97 100 
Tri State Baking Co.— 
op RO eee ia 98 103 
United Milk Products 
Corporation— 
GHG cs ecccccess cee TT 101 104 
Preferred ......... 100 7% 86 89 
Ward Baking Co.— 
OU POU scccsccces ace ees 103 eee 
Preferred ......... 100 7% 109 =6110 
A common ....... no ée6 170 175 
B common ....... no cee 60 61 


*And extra. 
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The Growth of the American Baking Industry into Large Corporations 


a billion dollar industry since 1919, 
there is little doubt that the great- 
est progress it has ever made, in so far 
as increase of capital is concerned, was 
that made in 1925. Last year might al- 
most be known in the baking world as 
“the year of mergers,” and it would seem 
that this tendency will continue in 1926. 
It is estimated that baking is the four- 
teenth most important industry in the 
United States, and it ranks second in the 
food industries. There are now over 20,- 
000 plants in the United States, a ten- 
dency for them to concentrate in the large 
cities being observed. Bread and rolls 
constituted, in 1923, 56.2 per cent of the 
total value of bakery products; biscuits, 
crackers, and cookies 18.7 per cent, and 
cake and sweet goods 16.9 per cent. The 
weight of the bread and rolls produced 
was estimated at 8,447,000,000 lbs, and 
that of biscuits, crackers, and cookies at 
1,150,000,000. The total cost of materials 
used in the industry (not including fuel, 
containers, etc.) was set at $484,000,000, 
85,000,000 bbls wheat flour being con- 
sumed, and 2,800,000 bbls of other flours. 
Nearly 700,000,000 lbs sugar were used 
by the bakeries, and butter, lard and 
other shortenings totaled 423,000,000. 

According to the biennial census of 
1928, establishments reporting 98 per 
cent of the total product operate a total 
of 23,331 gasoline trucks, 2,921 electric 
trucks, and 12,293 horse drawn wagons. 
Out of a total of 28,582 ovens reported in 
1923, peel total 23,998, and drawplate, 
traveling, and revolving number 1,542, 
863, and 2,679, respectively. 

The baking industry is divided into 
two distinct branches, one devoted to 
biscuits and crackers, and the other to 
bread and other products. The former 
has four times as large a capital invest- 
ment per plant as the industry in general, 
as well as a substantially higher turn- 
over. The latter has an even higher rate 
of turnover, but a very small investment 
per plant, only about one tenth of the 
average for manufactures in general. 

It is estimated that from 70 to 75 per 
cent of the expenses are for materials, 
while salaries and wages amount to 18 
to 20 per cent of the value of the prod- 
uct. Rent of premises is fairly heavy in 
the bread baking branch, but lighter in 
the biscuit and cracker branch. The op- 
posite is true of taxes. In 1919, 60 per 
cent of the wage earners worked 48 hours 
per week or less, and less than 10 per 
cent worked 60 hours or more. 


As bition 4 baking has been called 


THE MERGER EPIDEMIC 


In view of the recent movement on the 
part of the government to prevent the 
formation of the huge food products 
merger proposed by W. B. Ward by 
bringing legal action to enjoin its for- 
mation and the hearings being held to 
find whether or not the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation is a combination in re- 
straint of trade or in any way runs 
counter to the Sherman or Clayton laws, 
some of the earlier history of baking 
combinations, which were only stepping 
stones toward the present proposed gi- 
gantic enterprise, may be interesting. 

Late in 1909 one Max Oscher arrived 
in New York possessed of a big idea and 
a desire to put it into practice. He had 
found that the many bakeries in New 
York and Brooklyn were all serving much 
the same trade and thereby duplicating 
the cost of delivery, taking back stale 
bread and doing other things which 
seemed to him not to be in accord with 
good business principles. He thought 
that if these interests could be com- 
bined, reorganized financially and put 
upon a paying basis by elimination of 
such practices, stock could be sold to the 
public and the business enlarged. 

He first approached the Shults Bread 
Co. and many others, and several meet- 
ings were held to consider the matter, but 
after many weeks of negotiations, those 
representing the units in this group de- 
cided that if a combination was to be 
perfected, they could do it themselves. 
This they eventually did and thereby 
saved about $80,000, which otherwise 
would have been paid to Mr. Oscher. 
And so the Shults Bread Co. was formed 
in March, 1910, with a capital of $6,000,- 
000. 





N Jan. 30 articles of incorporation were filed at Baltimore for the Ward Food 

Products Corporation. It was announced that the authorized capital stock of 

the group was 20,000,000 shares without par value. William B. Ward was 
named as the president of the new corporation. The charter was unique in that 
most unusual provisions were made for philanthropic enterprises. It was set forth 
that, before dividends on common stock were to be paid, the directors could divert 
funds for a broad program of charitable, social and welfare work. It was declared 
created to enable operations “to the end that the American people may have and 
enjoy wholesome food at fair prices, and that every child may enjoy the right to be 
born well, to reach school age well and to grow to maturity physically and mentally 
fit for American citizenship.” 

On Feb. 3 public announcement was made of the secret incorporation in Mary- 
land on Oct. 24, 1925, of the National Food Products Corporation, with an original 
authorized capitalization of only $2,000. Two successive amendments made to the 
original charter raised the total number of shares from 20 to 2,000,000 of no par 
value. Interests were said to have been acquired in: The H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
operating about 350 retail grocery stores in the New York metropolitan district; 
the James Butler Co., operating 300 retail grocery stores in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut; the United States Stores Corporation, operating 1,050 retail grocery 
and meat stores in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and the New England states; the David Pender Grocery Co., operating 245 stores 
in North Carolina and Virginia; the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., operating 
about 13,000 retail grocery stores throughout the United States. In addition, stock 
holdings were acquired in the United States Dairy Products Corporation, the Abbotts 
Alderney Dairies, Inc., the First National Stores, Inc., the Borden Co., the Reid Ice 
Cream Co., and the National Dairy Products Corporation. 

On Feb. 8 a resolution providing for “the acquisition and operation of the 
recently formed bread trust as a public utility” was introduced in the House by 
Victor L. Berger, representative from Wisconsin. 

On Feb. 8 the United States Department of Justice filed in the United States 
district court of Maryland, at Baltimore, a suit to prevent and restrain the so-called 
bread combine. The defendants named were the Ward Food Products Corporation, 
the Ward Baking Corporation, the Ward Baking Co., the General Baking Corpora- 
tion, the General Baking Co., the Continental Baking Corporation, the United 
Bakeries Corporation, William B. Ward, Howard B. Ward, William Deininger, Paul 
H. Helms, J. W. Rumbough, B. E. Peterson, George G. Barber, and George B. Smith. 

Specifically, the government asked that the corporations listed be enjoined from 
acquiring the whole or part of the stocks of each other, also 

That each of the defendants involved be enjoined from doing any act in fur- 
therance of the alleged combination which the government charges is in process of 
formation ; 

That these companies be enjoined from having any directors, officers or agents 
in common with each other; 

That the corporate defendants be perpetually enjoined from acquiring, directly 
or otherwise, the securities or physical assets of any competing company, and 

That the corporations involved be required to dispossess themselves of the 
securities and physical properties of competing companies heretofore acquired by 
them, to the end that competition may be fully restored in the baking business. 

The government charged that acquisitions of competing plants had been made 
in the past by all of the defendant corporations, were then being made, and unless 
prevented by the action of the court would continue to be made, “with the evident 
purpose on the part of the defendants of eliminating all competition and controlling 
the wholesale production in the United States.” 

On Feb. 8 the Federal Trade Commission began in New York an inquiry into 
the affairs and activities of the Continental Baking Corporation. On Feb. 9 a 
fortnight adjournment was granted to give George C. Barber, chairman of the board 
of directors, an opportunity to gather figures covering the interstate trade of 13 of 
the 25 companies owned and controlled by the corporation. 

On Feb. 18 Emory R. Buckner, United States district attorney, New York, 
filed a suit in federal court to enjoin the National Food Products Corporation from 
obtaining further stock in competing food corporations. The National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation and the foliowing officers were named as defendants in the petition 
filed by Mr. Buckner: Charles E. Crane, president; Ernest H. Wands, vice president; 
William H. Hall, secretary and treasurer; Ernest H. Hallberg, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer; H. C. Bohack, C. C. Burdan, L. Benedict, B. S. Halsey, 
and J. A. McDermott, directors. 

William J. Donovan, New York, assistant attorney general, in charge of trust 
matters, was given credit in Washington for the speedy action taken. 





This organization combined the plants It was about this time that the Ward 


of the Shultz Bakery, Probst & Schomak- 
er, Hildebrand Bakery, Friedmans Bak- 
ery, Doschers Bakery and Wingfield & 
Taylor, all located in Brooklyn, together 
with those of the Egler Bakery, the 
Drostes Bakery in New York and the 
Schmalz Bakery and the Fredericks Bak- 
ery in Hoboken. The officers elected 
were John F. Hildebrand, president; Al- 
fred Romer, John Probst and George 
Droste, vice presidents; J. H. Dahn, 
treasurer, and Howard Taylor, secretary. 
Alfred Romer acted as flour buyer for 
the company’s requirements of about 12,- 
000 bbls weekly. 

Having failed to work out his plans 
with this group, Oscher started negotia- 
tions with others, which, with one excep- 
tion, were located outside New York City. 
This group was composed of 21 separate 
companies and was combined under the 
corporate name of the General Baking 
Co., capitalized with $10,000,000 7 per 
cent preferred stock and the same of com- 
mon, $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
and the same of refunding 6 per cent 
bonds. 

W. H. Collins, of Buffalo, was elected 
president, John E. McKinney and Frank 
R. Shepard, vice presidents, George E. 
Faweett, treasurer, and Frederic H. 
Frazier, secretary. 


Bread Co. was organized by George S. 
and Robert B. Ward, previously engaged 
in the bread business in Pittsburgh and in 
1914 a consolidation of the various Cush- 
man interests was brought about under 
the corporate name of Cushmans Sons, 
Inc., the capital of which was $6,000,000, 
divided into $2,000,000 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred and $4,000,000 common 
stock, 

These big units were the beginning of 
the concentrated flour buying which has 
developed into such a bane to the miller. 

The Ward Bread Co. took the attitude 
of refusing to buy otherwise than direct 
from mills and with regard to the others, 
it was found that it was much more diffi- 
cult to sell one concern 12,000 or 15,000 
bbls flour at a profit than it previously 
had been to sell 12 or 15 individual con- 
cerns 1,000 bbls each. 

Then came a period of a few years 
when the combining of interests seemed 
to halt. This continued until the United 
Bakeries Corporation was formed by W. 
B. Ward, shortly after which it absorbed 
by purchase the Shults Bread Co., making 
Chicago, where the former had estab- 
lished itself, its headquarters. 

W. B. Ward had previously acquired a 
controlling interest in the Ward Bread 
Co. and reorganized it so that all of those 


who had previously been active in its 
management were eliminated. Mr. Ward 
had been engaged in the bread business 
in Buffalo in rather a large way, and as 
the son of Robert B. Ward, formerly of 
Pittsburgh, became possessed of a good 
deal of money at his father’s death and in 
addition thereto had large financial back- 
ing. He had visions of expanding the 
baking business far beyond those of his 
predecessors and being a man of consid- 
erable force, proceeded to put his various 
plans together. His first big step was his 
organization of the United Bakeries Cor 
poration previously mentioned. 

In July, 1924, the business world was 
startled by the announcement of the or 
ganization of the Continental Baking 
Corporation capitalized at $600,000,000, 
the leading spirit of which was George G 
Barber. 

The formation of various corporation: 
to take over chains of bakeries wa: 
brought to a head on Jan. 30, 1926, wit! 
the filing of articles of incorporation 0: 
a $2,000,000,000 concern to be known a: 
the Ward Food Products Corporation 
Although nothing definite had been don 
by the middle of February,—the cor 
poration having been made the subject 
of federal inquiry,—it was generally un 
derstood that its object was to take over 
the operation of various other bakery 
mergers and add to their scope. Th 
General Baking Corporation, the Ward 
Baking Co. and the Continental Baking 
Corporation were the baking companies 
considered likely to become part of the 
new corporation. 

Below is set out a list—as complete as 
possible—of the various bakery mergers, 
giving, where possible, the subsidiary 
companies and the number and location 
of their plants: 


WARD FOOD PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


This company during 1925 was incor 
porated in Maryland for the purpose of 
taking over a controlling interest in th: 
General Baking Co. and though the latter 
retains in a measure a separate entity 
and has its own complement of officer: 
and directors, it is merged into the othe: 
and larger corporation. The Smith Grea' 
Western Baking Corporation is anothe: 
subsidiary. The offices of the concern 
are at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
it owns 42 plants in the following cities 

Baltimore, Md; Boston, Mass; Buffalo 
N. Y; Canton, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich; Enid, Okla; Hartford, 
Conn; Hutchinson, Kansas; Jersey. City, 
N. J; Kansas City, Kansas; Kansas City, 
Mo; Newark, N. J; New Haven, Conn; 
New Orleans, La; New York City; Nor 
folk, Va; Oklahoma City, Okla; Phila 
delphia, Pa; Providence, R. 1; Rochester, 
N. Y; St. Louis, Mo; Springfield, Mass; 
Steubenville, Ohio; Syracuse, N. Y; To 
ledo, Ohio; Tulsa, Okla; Washington, I). 
C; Waterbury, Conn; Wheeling, W. Va; 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Details of the two principal companies 
merged follow: 


THE GENERAL BAKING CO. 


The General Baking Co. was formed 
in 1911, and acquired the plants of the 
following companies: Dillman Bakery, 
Inc., Kolb Bakery Co., Syracuse Bread 
Co., Dexter’s Bakeries, S. S. Thompscn 
Bakery Co., Gardner Bakeries, Inc., 
Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, 
New York; McKinney Bread Co., St. 
Louis; J. B. & B. S. Ferguson Co. and 
George G. Fox Co., Boston; Boston Ba«- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C; Ontario B's- 
cuit Co., Buffalo; Haller Bread C». 
Rochester; United Baking Co., Toled); 
Morton Baking & Mfg. Co., Detroit; Ar- 
nold Althaus Co., Providence; Vor-:es 
Baking Co., New Orleans; Freiho‘er 
Vienna Baking Co., Philadelphia; Jucr- 
gens Baking Co., Wheeling; Collins Bz k- 
ing Co., Buffalo; Weber Baking Co., Ne v- 
ark; C. Martens Co., Inc., Jersey Cily; 
Brunner Baking Co., Buffalo; Canton 
(Ohio) Baking Co; Rochester (N. Y.) 
Baking Co., and Cleveland (Ohio) Bak- 
ing Co. 


THE SMITH GREAT WESTERN BAKING 


The Smith Great Western Baking 
Corporation was the holding company 
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for the Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas 
City, Mo; the Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co; 
the Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla; the Enid (Okla.) Bread Co; the 
Smith Baking Co., Wichita, Kansas; and 
the Cripe Baking Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
cas. Of these the Consumers’ Bread Co. 
was formed in 1909, taking in the follow- 
ng plants: Smith Bakery, Suydam Bak- 
ery, Matthaei Baking Co., Watson Bak- 
ig Co., Warneke Baking Co., Crowe 
baking Co., Kopp Baking Co., all of 
insas City, Mo. 


< ONTINENTAL BAKING CORPORATION 


The Continental Baking Corporation, 
th offices at 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, operates 103 bakeries in 81 cities 
follows: 

\kron, Ohio; Anderson, Ind; Boston, 
\'ass; Bridgeport, Conn; Brooklyn, N. 
\: Berkeley, Cal; Beverley Hills, Cal; 
|) ffalo, N. Y; Chicago, Ill; Cincinnati, 
()io; Clarksdale, Miss; Columbus, Ohio; 
|: las, Texas; Dayton, Ohio; Denver, 
( jo; Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Mich; 
|’ Paso, Texas; Fitchburg, Mass; Gar- 
fild, N. J; Gary, Ind; Hamilton, Ont; 
1’ .mmond, Ind; Hartford, Conn; Hol- 
, ie, Mass; Hoboken, N. J; Huntington, 
\.. Va; Indianapolis, Ind; Jamaica, N. 
\ Kansas City, Kansas; Kansas City, 
\ Lawrence, Mass; London, Ont; 
1 ng Beach, Cal; Los Angeles, Cal; 

dison, Wis; Memphis, Tenn; Milwau- 
k -, Wis; Minneapolis, Minn; Montreal, 
(j:e; Mount Vernon, N. Y; New Bed- 
fod, Mass; New Haven, Conn; New 
\ rk, N. Y; Norristown, Pa; Oak Park, 
I: : Ogden, Utah; Oklahoma City, Okla; 
(aha, Neb; Paterson, N. J; Portland, 
© cgon; Pueblo, Colo; Richmond, Va; 
Kiver Forest, Ill; Rochester, N. Y; St. 
Jo eph, Mo; St. Louis, Mo; St. Thomas, 
Qvt; Sacramento, Cal; Salt Lake City, 
U:ah; San Diego, Cal; Sarnia, Ont; Seat- 
tle, Wash; Shreveport, La; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Somerville, Mass; Spokane, Wash; 
S) ringfield, Mass; Toledo, Ohio; Topeka, 
Kansas; Toronto, Ont; Tulsa, Okla; 
Utica, N. Y; Washington, D. C; Water- 
bury, Conn; Waterloo, Iowa; West 
Brighton, N. YY; Westmount, Montreal, 
Que; Wheeling, W. Va; Wichita, Kan- 
sus; Windsor, Ont; Youngstown, Ohio. 

\mong the companies merged into the 
Continental Baking Corporation were: 
Bultererust Baking Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Ogden (Utah) Baking Co; Log 
Cabin Baking Co., Portland, Oregon; 
Washington Bakeries Corporation, Seat- 
tle, Wash; Spokane (Wash.) Baking 
Co; Perfection Baking Co., Sacramento, 
Cal; United Bakeries Corporation; 
American Bakery Co; Consumers’ Bak- 
ing Co; Corby Baking Co; El Paso Bak- 
ing Co; Livingston Baking Co; Standard 
Bakeries Corporation; Massachusetts 
Baking Co; Taggart Baking Co; Wag- 
ner Baking Co; R. B. Ward & Co., Inc; 
Northern Bakeries, Ltd; Occident Bak- 
ing Co, 

Practically all of the above companies 
were in themselves consolidations, the 
main features being: 


UNITED BAKERIES CORPORATION 


Chis company was formed in 1922, as 
ai amalgamation of the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co, Kansas City, Mo., and Ward & 
Ward, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. By subse- 
quent purchases in 1922 and 1928 it ac- 
quired control of the Shults Bread Co., 
New York City; the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Baking Co., Inc; the Crescent Baking 
Co, New York; the Stroehmann Bak- 
iy Co. Wheeling, W. Va; the Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, Ill; the 
\tlas Bakeries, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 

( Ward Brothers Co., Inc., New York, 

‘he Campbell Baking Co. was or- 

‘ized in 1920 to consolidate the Camp- 
Baking Co. of New Jersey, the 
(smpbell Bread Co. of New Jersey, the 
(.mpbell Baking Co. of Iowa, the Col- 

Hill Baking Co. of Kansas, the 

\\ ink Baking Co. of Missouri, the Mur- 

' » Baking Co, of Kansas, the Okla- 

‘na Bread Co., the Campbell Baking 

( of Oklahoma, and the Campbell- 
ne Baking Co. of Texas. 

Ward & Ward, Inc., was a consolida- 

| of baking companies operating seven 

‘irge plants in the East. 
_ the Shults Bread Co. controlled 12 
“king plants in and around New York 
ity: two in Manhattan, four in Brook- 
‘1, one in Jamaica, L. I., one in the 
Bronx, one in Westchester, one in Stat- 
en Island, and two in Hoboken, N. J. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


The Stroehmann Baking Co., incor- 
porated in 1906 and reincorporated in 
1914, controlled three baking plants. 

Ward Brothers Co. in 1923 purchased 
control of the Holland Baking Co., op- 
erating plants in Columbus, Youngstown, 
Dayton and Toledo, Ohio, 

AMERICAN BAKERY CO. 

The American Bakery Co. represented 
a consolidation of the following baking 
companies in St. Louis, Mo: 

Hauck-Hoerr Baking Co. 

Heydt Bakery. 

Welle-Boettler Baking Co. 

Freund Bakery. 

Home Bakery. 

LIVINGSTON BAKING CO. 

The Livingston Baking Co. in 1923 ac- 
uired the Grant Baking Co., also of 

hicago. In 1918 the Livingston com- 
pany bought the plant of the Berhalter 
Health Food Co., Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAKING Co. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co, was a 
consolidation of New England bakeries, 
operating plants in Boston, Springfield, 
Fitchburg and Holyoke, Mass., and New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury and 
Hartford, Conn. 

NORTHERN BAKERIES, LTD. 

This organization was formed to 
combine under one immediate control 
the following Canadian companies: 
James M. Aird, Ltd., James Strachan, 
Ltd., Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd., D. M. 
and G. A. Aird, all of Montreal; the 
Ideal Baking Co., Ltd., Toronto and 
Hamilton; the Neal Baking Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, St. Thomas, Sarnia and Lon- 
don, Ont. 

STANDARD BAKERIES CORPORATION 

The Standard Bakeries Corporation 
was formed in 1923 as a consolidation of 
the following bakery concerns: 

Calumet Baking Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Akron (Ohio) Baking Co. 

Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Denver (Co:0.) Bread Co. 

Western Bread Co., Denver, Colo. 

Sunville (Colo.) Baking Co. 

Purity Bread Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

El Paso (Texas) Baking Co. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Baking Co. 

Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Beverly Hills (Cal.) Baking Co. 

CONSUMERS’ BAKING CO. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co. controlled 
bakery plants at Newark, Paterson and 
Harrison, N. J. 

CORBY BAKING CO. 
The Corby Baking Co. controlled bak- 


ery plants at Washington, D. C., and at 
Alexandria and Richmond, Va. 


TAGGART BAKING CO. 
The Taggart Baking Co. operated bak- 
ery plants in Indianapolis and Anderson, 
Ind. 
WARD BAKING CORPORATION 
The Ward Baking Corporation was 
formed in 1924, and took over the prop- 
erties of the Ward Baking Co., New 
York, N. Y. The company then operated 
16 plants in 12 different cities. 


PURITY BAKERIES 
CORPORATION 


The Purity Bakeries Corporation was 
formed in 1924, and now controls the fol- 
lowing companies: 

Purity Baking Co. 

Tristate Baking Co. 

Williams Baking Co. 

Nafziger Baking Co. 

Grennan Bakeries, Inc. 

Winkleman Baking Co. 

Freihofer Baking Co. 

The corporation has about 46 plants in 
the following cities: 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Minn; 
Detroit, Jackson, Grand Rapids, Flint, 
Battle Creek, Mich; St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Springfield, Sedalia, Mo; Indian- 
apolis, Ind; Cincinnati, Columbus, Ham- 
ilton, Akron, Ohio; Newark, N. J; Chi- 
cago, Decatur, Peoria, Springfield, Ill; 
Burlington, Des Moines, Iowa; Musko- 
gee, Okla; Wichita Falls, Texas, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Of the companies merged to form the 
corporation the following were features: 


PURITY BAKING CO. 


The Purity Baking Co. operated plants 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
Minn., and controlled the Banner-Gro- 


cers’ Baking Co., with plants in Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus and Hamilton, Ohio, 
and also the Grocers’ Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


NAFZIGER BAKING CO. 


The Nafziger Baking Co. operated 
plants in Kansas City, Sedalia, St. Louis, 
Springfield, Mo; Decatur, Ill; Burling- 
ton, Iowa; Muskogee, Okla; Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, INC. 


Grennan Bakeries, Inc., was a firm of 
cake bakers operating 8 plants with 35 
branches in and around Detroit, Mich. 


FREIHOFER BAKING CO. 


The Freihofer Baking Co., formerly 
known as the Schulze Baking Co., had 
operated 11 large plants, three of which 
were in Chicago and one each in the fol- 
lowing cities: Peoria, Springfield, Ill; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Detroit, 
Mich; Kansas City, Mo; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Omaha, Neb. 


SOUTHERN BAKING CO. 


The Southern Baking Co. was formed 
in 1924, and has absorbed the following 
companies: 

J. A. Cureton Bakery. 

Carolina Baking Co. 

F. O. Stone Baking Co. 

Schafer Baking Co. 

Dorsey Baking Co. 

Seybold Baking Co. 

The company operates plants in the 
following cities: Greensboro, Charlotte, 
Gastonia, N. C; Greenville, Columbia, S. 
C; Atlanta, Savannah, Ga; Jacksonville, 
Miami, Tampa, Orlando, Fla. 

Of the companies merged, none were 
of large proportions except the Carolina 
Baking Co., with plants at Greensboro, 
Gastonia and Charlotte, N. C. 


OTHER BAKERY CON- 
SOLIDATIONS 


There are a number of other bakery 
mergers of lesser importance or of which 
little is known, owing to the companies’ 
plans not having been definitely stated. 
Among these are: 


MIDLAND BAKERIES CORPORATION 

The Midland Bakeries Corporation op- 
erates plants at Chicago and Peoria, III, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Dubuque, Iowa, and 
St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL BAKING CO. 

The National Baking Co. was formed 
in December, 1925, and was the first mill- 
ing and baking combine. The companies 
it consolidated were: Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., City Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Donaldson Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


“SYSTEMS” AND CHAIN STORES 

In addition to the consolidations and 
mergers, reference should be made to 
the so-called “systems,” such as the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries of America, in- 
corporated in 1919 with an authorized 
capitalization of $20,000,000, and the 
chain stores, such as those operated by 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
While these are not strictly consolida- 
tions of bakery interests, they represent 
in the aggregate an enormous number of 
small plants operated with central pur- 
chasing agencies and with all the advan- 
tages of large capital. 
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—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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BAKERS OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA MEET 


Horace W. Crider Unanimously Chosen 
President of Organization for Fourteenth 
Term—All Officers Re-elected 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Horace W. Crider 
was elected president for his fourteenth 
term at the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
held in the Fleischmann Building on Feb. 
13. The other officers re-elected are: 
vice president, Ernest R. Braun; treas- 
urer, S. S. Watters; secretary, C. C. 
Latus. 

W. T. Harris, a director of the Sheldon 
School, Chicago, was the principal speak- 
er. His address was very interesting and 
highly instructive. His subject was “In- 
creasing Sales and Developing Greater 
Manpower in the Baking Industry.” 
Professor Harris developed the thought 
that larger material returns were the 
reward of service. He declared that it 
was vitally necessary that the capacity of 
the individual workers be developed so 
that they would not only desire to render 
great service, but would also have the 
necessary ability. He held that the de- 
sirable objective of bigger business could 
only be attained through the building up 
of the constructive powers of the indi- 
viduals, functioning through construc- 
tive salesmanship. He outlined the spe- 
cialized service that has been prepared 
for the baking industry, and which the 
Sheldon School has crystallized. Pro- 
fessor Harris showed the general ar- 
rangement of test employed, by using the 
first section of six lessons as an illustra- 
tion, calling attention to the simple, 
forceful language employed and _ the 
helpful diagrams used. 

The Pittsburgh Pretzel Co. was elect- 
ed to active membership. H. M. Me- 
Neal, president of the company, was in- 
troduced to the members and responded 
briefly. L. E. Bowman, the new presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, was 
introduced and extended the greetings 
of that organization to the bakers. 

Mr. Crider made a brief address in 
which he voiced his appreciation of the 
honor conferred on him by his unani- 
mous re-election as president, and stated 
that he was deeply interested in the 
welfare of the members at all times. 

The report of the auditing committee 
showed a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury after all bills had been paid. 

E. R. Braun, E. R. Braun, Jr., John 
Ertl, Chris Stoecklein, E. J. Burry, 
David Weiss and Charles A. Haller were 
among the bakers present. The allied 
trades were represented by H. C. Elste, 
William Seibert and Thomas Broad- 
head, of The Fleischmann Co; R. T. 
Hambleton, of the Washburn Crosby Co; 
L. E. Bowman, of the Bay State Milling 
Co; P. H. Hansen, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; Jesse C. Stewart and A. P. 
Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., flour. 

C. C. Larus. 
DATES ARE CHANGED FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 

Pirrrssurcu, Pa—S. S. Watters, 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, has changed the dates of 
the Pennsylvania convention at Bedford 
Springs to June 21-23, a week later than 
those first announced. The headquar- 
ters will be at the Bedford Springs 
Hotel. 

Mr. Watters, in his announcement, says: 
The preparations under way for enter- 
tainment and educational features of the 
program are elaborate and _ extensive, 
and more in keeping with plans for a na- 
tional gathering. In my judgment, the 
coming convention should be the best 


one we have ever held. 
C. C. Larus. 





POTATO BREAD FEATURED 
The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, in 
sponsoring a revival of interest in potato 
bread in that territory, points out in its 
campaign that potato bread stays fresh 
longer, makes a lighter loaf, and has a 
crisper crust. Tradition is also used 
effectively in the campaign, the fact be- 
ing featured that potato bread was the 
staple of 50 years ago when Jacob Hall- 
er, father of Fred Haller, president of 

the company, founded the business. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKERY MA- 
TERIALS CO., Menomonie, Wis., manu- 
facturer of Maturo, held its annual 
meeting recently, re-electing its directors 
and electing E. O. Wright, president and 
treasurer, and R. Wallace Mitchell vice 
president and secretary. This concern 
showed a nice gain in business last year 
over 1924, and reports that its product, 
Maturo, is becoming well and favorably 
known to the baking trade. 


THE CHAMPION MACHINERY 
CO., Joliet, Ill., has purchased property 
adjoining its plant, on which a two-story 
building will be erected, mainly for of- 
fices, but also will provide additional 
space for its factory. W. E. Fay is 
president of this company. 


THE W. E. LONG CO., Chicago, re- 
cently completed successful campaigns 
on Holsum bread for the Sta-Kleen Bak- 
ery, Lynchburg, Va., and on Mother’s 
Tea Biscuits for the Roanoke (Va.) 
Sunlight Bakery. 


THE BRYCE B. SMITH trophy for 
December was awarded to the Spring- 
field (Ohio) Baking Co. by the W. E. 
Long Co. This trophy is awarded to the 
bakery ranking first in efficiency among 
subscribers to the comparative cost re- 
port of the W. E. Long Co. 


C. F. GAFFNEY is now covering . 


Pennsylvania, New York and other east- 
ern states for the Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich. 


ARTHUR W. FOSDYKE, of the Su- 
perior Oven Co., Albion, Mich., returned 
recently from a business trip to Texas 
and other southern states. 


GEORGE E. DEAN, president of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
and president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, left Feb. 6 
for Miami, Fla., and Summerville, S. C. 
He will be gone until the latter part of 
March. 


THE ROBERTS PORTABLE OV- 
EN CO., Chicago, has been succeeded by 
Kenneth Bailey Fiske, who becomes 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Fiske served as general manager in 
charge of sales and production of this 
company for five years. He has now 
acquired control of this concern through 
contract to purchase its entire capital 
stock, and all enplayens of the company 
will have the privilege of becoming stock- 
holders. The plans of the new organiza- 
tion contemplate more aggressive mar- 
keting and more efficient manufacturing 
methods, 


THE ENGINEERING and architec- 
tural departments of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, have designed and prepared 
plans for the bakery of the Thompson 
Grocery Co., Jackson, Miss., and the 
Derst Baking Co., Savannah, Ga. The 
plans for the remodeling and installation 
of equipment in Benson’s Bakery, Ath- 
ens, Ga., were also prepared by the en- 
os department of the W. E. Long 


GORDON W. KINGSBURY, at one 
time advertising manager and assistant 
treasurer of the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich., has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Detroit. In addition he will 
be chairman of the advertising commit- 
tee of the Electric Refrigerator Corpora- 
tion, a new company formed by the con- 
solidation of the Kelvinator Corporation, 
the Nizer Corporation, and the Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


J. R. SHORT, of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, manufacturer of dust- 
ing flour and specialties, recently was in 
Indiana on a business trip. 


THE W. E. LONG CO., Chicago, has 
issued a bulletin regarding an antifreez- 
ing solution for automobile radiators, 

repared by its laboratory, which should 
& of interest to all bakers age | 
motor cars. The W. E. Long Co. wi 
be glad to mail copies of this pamphlet 
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to all interested bakers who send re- 
quests to its office at 155 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. 


THE BAKERS’ CLUB OF NEW 
YORK has arranged numerous entertain- 
ments for its members in the near fu- 
ture. On Feb. 16 the Rose Marie res- 
taurant and tea room was opened with 
a dinner. On Feb. 24 the monthly dinner 
and meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, and on Feb. 27 there will be 
a bridge party at the club rooms. A 
gala event is the dinner dance to be 
given on March 6 at the Hotel Biltmore. 


PETER KIRBACH, Chicago, midwest 
distributor for the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, New York, recently sold a 
Lincoln type machine to Swift & Co. 
for its experimental bakery, where 
doughnuts will be made with this com- 
pany’s shortening products. He also sold 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, a B type 
80-dozen machine for its cafeteria. Other 
sales of Lincoln machines made recently 
were to the Nuway Bakery, Evansville, 
Ind., and the Gasser Co., Duluth, Minn. 


J. B. EDDINGTON, general sales 
manager for the Schulze Baking Co., 
Chicago, is spending several weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Biloxi, Miss. 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO. reports business exceedingly 
good. It recently installed one of its 
ovens in the delicatessen and food shop 
of Mrs. E. McBride, who has recently 
started a bakery department at 227 
South Cicero Avenue, Chicago. A No. 
203 Middleby-Marshall oven was _ in- 
stalled in the plant of the Wehle Baking 
Co., successor to Graeven, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Charles Goeb, proprietor of the 
University Bakery, 1133 East Sixty- 
third Street, Chicago, has made several 
changes in his shop, and installed a No. 
103 Middleby-Marshall oven. Other in- 
stallations made recently by the Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co. were: Herman 
Albers, Michigan City, Ind; R. C. 
Blanchard, Earlsville, Ill; E. F. Gasho, 
Westville, Ohio; Martin Dukovan, Hart- 
land, Wis; H. E. Crampan, St. Charles, 
Mich; the Fair department store, Chi- 
cago, which now has four Middleby- 
Marshall ovens in operation. 


M. B. GRAFF, chief chemist of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, man- 
ufacturers of Crisco, spent several days 
in Chicago early this month. 


SWANSON & ANDERSON have op- 
erated a model retail bakery at 7310 
Rogers Avenue, Chicago. Included in 
their equipment is a No. 3 Middleby- 
Marshall oven. 


R. STRASSBURGER, of the Newark 
Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., re- 
ports many new friends for this concern 
in the Pennsylvania district which is his 
territory. 


WALTER J. SMITH, demonstrator 
and salesman, now is with Jaburg-Miller, 
Inc., bakery equipment specialists, New 
York. 


GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE, New 
York, director of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., wrote the chapters devoted to 
the New York Produce Exchange in the 
volume by Harry Collins Brown, entitled 
“The Last Fifty Years in New York.” 


M. LEE MARSHALL, president of 
the Bakeries Service Corporation, one 
of the subsidiaries of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, is visiting Conti- 
nental plants in Colorado, California and 
the Northwest. 


THE BRAUN BROS. CO., baker, 
Pittsburgh, was awarded the Harry M. 
Freer Trophy for January by the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago. This company’s bread 
won first prize for having the pe ogee 
score in competition with hundr of 
other loaves from plants throughout the 
country. 


FRANK P. FISH, JR., for years con- 
nected with the St. Paul branch of The 
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Fleischmann Co., has been transferred 
to the headquarters at New York. Be- 
fore leaving, Mr. Fish was given a fare- 
well dinner by his old associates in the 
Northwest. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, president of the 
J. A. Campbell Co., Seattle, after spend- 
ing several weeks in California, has re- 
turned to Seattle. 


THOMAS L. SMITH, sales manager 
for The Fleischmann Co., is visiting the 
Pacific Coast in the interest of his com- 
pany. 

C. R. MARTIN has succeeded W. P. 
Walker as the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
manager in Los Angeles, Mr. Walker 
having entered the jobbing business on 
his own account. 


SAMUEL LEE, for a number of 
years connected with the Plains ( Mont.) 
Flour Mill, has bought the Big Loaf 
Bakery, Spokane, from William Heimes. 


H. W. ROBINSON, general manager 
of The Fleischmann Co. of California, 
= Francisco, recently visited Los An- 
geles. 


A. A. MARING, installation super- 
intendent for the American Bakery 
Equipment Co., is installing a large ca- 
J make-up unit of machinery in the 

read department of the Korn Baking 
Co., Eugene, Oregon: 


W. J. HOLDER, of the Battle Creek 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., has been 
in the Pacific Northwest for several 
weeks attending various installations. 
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SWEET GOODS CAMPAIGN 

The Fleischmann Co., under the direc- 
tion of W. H. Ulrey, district manager, 
is conducting a course on basic sweet 
doughs at 1616 Ogden Avenue, Chicago. 
Regular classes or lectures are held for 
the bakers, during which the national 
advertising campaign by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. on a variety of breads is thor- 
oughly explained and points are empha- 
sized whereby retail bakers can co-oper- 
ate with it. 

H. H. Schinkel is in charge of this 
work, assisted by E. F. Erickson, demon- 
strator. Demonstrations on basic dough 
formulas are given in a complete model 
bakery, from which 50 varieties of prod- 
ucts can be made, and bakers are in- 
structed in making special products in 
which they can specialize and introduce 
to more of their customers. There is also 
a show room, with complete window dis- 
play and interior displays. Many groups 
of bakers from Chicago and adjoining 
territory have attended these demonstra- 
tions and received instructions as to the 
best way to tie up with this national 
campaign. This work will be carried on 
for several months in Chicago, and it is 
said that similar demonstrations will be 
held later in other cities. 


PASSAIC COUNTY DIVISION 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Passaic County 
division of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade, Inc., at a meeting in 
Newark, N. J., elected the following of- 
ficers: president, G. Wiech; vice presi- 
dent, S. Gatleber; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. Mulley. 











Hot Cross-Bun Sales on Way to 
New Records 


HILE it is still too early to predict totals, reports of hot cross-bun sales 

seem to show that new records will be made this Lent. Of course, the heaviest 

sales will always be made during Holy Week, but it is very encouraging to 
see this brisk trade at the beginning of Lent. Confidence is expressed throughout 
the country in the results gained by the national advertising of hot cross-buns in 
The Fleischmann “variety” campaign, and the sales efforts of individual bakers. 


* 


* 


Last Year: Two and a Ninth Hot Cross-Buns per Person 
TATISTICAL bugs derive a great deal of pleasure in adding up the national! 
cash box. They find that for every person in the country there is $42.51 in circu 

lation. Or they find that for every second family there is a flivver and an eighth 
or that each person has four and a third hens laying eggs for him. Last year hot 
cross-buns were distributed at the rate of two and one ninth buns per person. 

The 40 days of Lent offer an admirable chance to get into the home with sweet 
goods. Hot cross-buns are not difficult to sell, even to the confirmed home baker 
and they afford her a most favorable example of the baker’s art in sweet goods 
Now that they are being advertised in national magazines, every sales effort of th: 
baker will be backed up by an additional sales effort right in the home. And selling 
a woman hot cross-buns for 40 days is a good way to make an all year round sweet! 


goods customer out of her. 
* . * 


Hot Cross-Buns Have Remarkable History 

[Tt is surprising to find, when you go back into history, that hot cross-buns wer 
one of the first of all bakery products, and that they were originated long befor: 
the advent of Christianity. Hence they were of pagan origin. We usually think 0‘ 
hot cross-buns as a specialty, somewhat apart from the regular line of baker’s brea! 
and sweet goods, and associate with them a certain amount of Christian tradition 
It is said that Egyptian kings ate these buns, under a different name, of course. 
and with the figure of horns instead of a cross, as tokens of respect for their favorit: 
moon goddess. When Cecrops, an ancient king of Greece, introduced them into hi 
home town of Athens, they became as popular as the races. So, too, through th 
Middle Ages, hot cross-buns retained a prominent place on the menus of many people. 
All of which shows that, while time may change our habits, our laws, and our 
language, the human palate is constant in its desire for good things to eat. Th 
people down the block like hot cross-buns just as much as the Egyptian kings like: 

theirs, and they will come to the baker who can supply them. 


” * - 


What Hot Cross-Buns Have Done and Will Do 
[THERE is an old tradition which was pretty firmly believed long ago in Dorse’- 


shire, Eng. It was that if the housewife hung a hot cross-bun before the fireplace” 


at Easter time and left it there for the whole year, it would assure her of perfe:t 
bread. Another old fable was that a crumb of a warm hot cross-bun, if kept for tlc 
next 12 months, would bring good luck and drive away the black spirits. 

The up-to-date application of hot cross-buns is to sales and profits. It is a 
source of extra business during the 40 days of Lent. It has inestimable value ‘n 
winning the housewife away from home baking. It will prove to her that tlie 
bakeshop is the logical place to buy her pastries, cakes and other sweet goods, °s 


well as her bread. 
* * * 


Window Displays Help Sell Hot Cross-Buns 

At of bakers have been won over to the idea that a well-trimmed window is 

a money making, though silent, salesman. In order to draw ople into their 
store to buy hot cross-buns during the early days of Lent, many bakers put for'h 
special efforts to build attractive window displays. Where there had formerly becn 
a jumbled array of goods, a little colored crepe paper and a few flowers created «n 
atmosphere that was totally different. And the results were startling. The windows 
were an invitation that made people first look, then come in to buy. Regular cus- 
tomers came more often, and new customers dropped in for the first time. 

Use window displays to sell hot cross-buns, 
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rs BY JOHN KIRKLAND 
Ze Bakery News and Views from the British Isles 





UR Food Council, or rather its ex- 
ecutive committee, is evolving prac- 
tically into the same sort of body 
a royal commission. It is following 
esactly the procedure of the royal com- 
mission a year ago. It 
is taking evidence from 
all sorts of people rep- 
resenting interests, and 
is publishing the evidence in reports 
al out once a fortnight. Volume II has 
ji: t come out. The most important evi- 
de ce in that is from the Glasgow chief 
in. pector of weights and measures, who 
v scotnaeaial by Baillie Hamilton, 
c\ irman of the committee of the Glas- 
g - Corporation which is worked by the 
f inspector. 
Ithough nominally the members of 
th various committees, particularly that 
de ling with weights and measures regu- 
lat ons, are supposed to be the employers 
of the inspectors, the latter gentlemen 
dv much as they like. Thus, in consider- 
inv evidence given at a public inquiry, 
it s always that of the official that mat- 
te ., however much ornamental backing 
is -upplied by the presence of a mayor, 
or « provost, or an alderman, or a bail- 
lie The Glasgow chief inspector made 
it manifest that he has an interest to 


WE FOOD 
UNCIL 


ser-e. It was ostensibly his purpose to 
prtect the public, but it is quite easy to 
sh. v that if he should get all ne wants in 


thy matter of inspectorial powers, the 
actual cost of goods to the purchaser 
would not worry him. As a matter of 
fact an increase in inspectors’ powers, 
in many cases, is the immediate cause of 
hig costs and lower value to the con- 


er. 
( nder the Glasgow Corporation acts, 
an inspector can enter any shop, or stop 


any vehicle carrying goods, already 
weiched, in packages for sale, and if he 
finds any of less weight than they pur- 
port to be he can prosecute. The bur- 
den of proof of innocence in this regula- 
tion is actually thrown on the trader; 


the existence of any light weight pack- 
ages being, according to the regulations, 
considered evidence of guilt. This in- 


spector appears to want all safeguards 
of the trader taken away, so that in- 
spectors may find it easy to secure con- 


viclions. 

In Glasgow, as all over Scotland, pan 
and other crusty loaves are sold gen- 
erally of less weight than plain crumby 
loaves, which are of 2-lb standard. The 
inspector wants these crusty and crumby 
loaves to be all standard weight. He 
quite wrongly stated that the public ex- 
pected all the loaves to be the same 





‘WUNICH MAYOR ROYALLY FETED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—When Karl 
Scharnagl, master baker and may- 
or of Munich, returns to Ger- 
nany he will no doubt long re- 
inember the honors paid him in 
the United States. Fred Klein, 
n aviator, met the ship which 
rought Herr Scharnagl to this 
ountry, and extended to him a wel- 
ome from the bakers of the Unit- 
d States. On Jan. 27 he was the 
xuest of honor at a dinner given 
'y the United Master Bakers of 
New York at the Hotel Astor. 
Later he was féted at the annual 
inasquerade and civic ball of the 
brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Asso- 
‘iation. At Buffalo, Herr Schar- 
\agl was entertained by the Buf- 
‘alo Master Bakers’ Association, 
‘ banquet being given in his honor. 
\t Detroit and Chicago the recep- 
tions accorded him were no less 
hearty, The New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers voted to make Herr 
Scharnagl an honorary member of 
that group. 








——— 











weight. Crusty loaves have always in 
Scotland been lighter, generally by 3@4 
oz, than batch loaves. The public really 
prefers that all loaves should be the 
same price, but varied in weight accord- 
ing to some intrinsic quality. Without 
the aid of inspectors they are intelligent 
enough to know whether the loaf they 
buy is value for the price charged or 
not, and they make their deliberate 
choice accordingly. Bakers will fight the 
inspectorate on this matter. If the latter 
wins, the public will not benefit. 


WILLIAM JAGO, who is interna- 

tionally known in the baking and 
milling industries, has retired from the 
position of chief examiner of the City 
and Guilds of London 
Institute, after holding 
the position for 38 years. 
Professor Jago is an 
analytical chemist, and this fact had 
much to do with the character of the 
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Professor William Jago 


syllabus of the institute, and as this was 
the principal examining body, its sylla- 
bus naturally influenced to a great de- 
gree the course of technical instruction 
provided at bakery classes. The sylla- 
bus has been but slightly changed for 
many years and, if not obsolete, is at 
least very stale. Before a new examiner 
is appointed, it is likely that the pro- 
gram will be thoroughly revised by an 
expert committee. Only in this way can 
the city and guilds examination be re- 
stored to the respected position it occu- 
pied some 20 years ago. 


MUCH discussion has taken place in 
the newspapers and in connection 
with the proceedings of the Food Coun- 
cil, over a contract for bread for some 
public institutions near 
Glasgow by a large co- 
operative undertaking at 
6d per 4 lbs. The con- 
tract is for six months, and the firm 
that has undertaken the supplies is at 
the same time selling bread to its own 
customers at 10d per 4 Ibs. It is com- 
mon enough to have contract rates 1@2d 
below ordinary commercial prices, but a 
disparity of 4d has set suspicious people 
by the ears, and both the trade and the 
public are wondering how it is done as 
a business proposition. 
The city analyst of Glasgow has given 
a certificate that the cheap bread sup- 
plied is good bread, white, and with. a 
high dietetic value as high not only as the 
ordinary bread supplied by the firm but 
as high also as that supplied by another 
private firm with a high reputation for 
quality. Making a public comparison in 
this way is surely not only irregular but 
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unfair, but as it was done by public 
analysts on the instructions of the au- 
thorities, and not by the firm likely to 
benefit by the certificate, there is no 
redress by the baker named in the com- 
parison. 


INCE the advent of motor transport 
there has been a gradually intensify- 
ing competition in the bread trade. Price 
questions have become district rather 
than town affairs. There 

WIDENING never was in England 
TRADE any considerable rail 
transport for bread, and 

horse traffic was limited to a radius of 
some eight or ten miles. Motors have 
altered that, and in all the small towns 
the local bakers have found their pre- 
serves encroached upon by vans from 


779 


neighboring small towns, or from the 
nearest large ones. In some cases bakers 
in quite small places have successfully 
retaliated by building factories and send- 
ing bread into the cities. 





COMPILES BREAD PRICES 

Totrepo, Onto.—Stanley C. Byrum, rep- 
resentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., in Indiana, recently 
compiled an interesting table of bread 
prices in different cities as follows: New 
York, 20 oz 10c; Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts, 20 oz 9c; Iowa, 18 oz 8c; 
Wisconsin, 24 oz 1042c; Pennsylvania 20 
oz 10c; Pittsburgh district, 22 oz 10c; 
New York state, 20 oz 10c; Michigan, 16 
@24 oz 8@11%'%c; Illinois, 174%@22 oz 
8@9c; Ohio, 24 oz 10c; Philadelphia, 15 
oz 8c; New England states, 22 oz 10c. 








Corn Cformulas 


Suggested by the Federal System 
of Bakeries as a Profitable Method | 
of Helping the Corn Grower Out ! 
of His Surplus Dilemma. 








CORN COCONUT SNAPS 
Formula 

4 oz sugar. 

2 oz butter. 

4 oz molasses. 

2 oz coconut (medium shred). 

2 oz yellow corn meal. 

2 oz bread flour. 

Method 

Cream butter, sugar and molasses. Add 
coconut, and then the flour and corn meal. 
Roll out into as thin a sheet as possible. 
Cut with 2-in cutter. Do not place too 
close together, as cookies will spread 
somewhat. Place on greased tins and 
bake in medium oven (350 degrees). 

Formula should produce 6% doz 
cookies, allowing about 1 oz for five snaps. 

* 7 

Caution: In rolling this dough into 
sheets it must be very thin, in fact as 
thin as it is possible to roll it, or your 
snaps will not be any good. 


COKN DROP COOKIES 
Formula 
7 oz butter. 
83 fresh eggs, or 442 oz frozen eggs, or 
1% oz powdered egg and 3% oz water. 
10 oz white corn meal. 
1% oz sugar. 
Y% oz salt. 
1% oz baking powder. 
5 oz chopped citron. 
5 oz fresh walnuts. 
1 lb 2 oz bread flour. 


Method 


Cream butter and sugar. Beat eggs, 
and add to creamed butter and sugar. 
Sift flour, corn meal, salt and baking 
powder together. Mix citron and nuts 
with the flour mixture, and then add flour 
mixture to creamed butter, sugar and 
eggs. Drop out on buttered tins and bake 
in medium oven (350 degrees). Mix should 
produce 14 doz drop cookies, which allows 
a little less than 4% oz for each cooky. 


” - 
GINGER CORN BREAD 
Formula 
6 eggs. 
Y% oz soda. 


1% pt molasses. 

14% pt sour milk. 

15 oz corn meal. 

1 lb 5 oz sugar. 

% oz ginger. 

\%, oz cinnamon. 

2 lb 2 oz flour. 

1 Ib 2 oz butter. 

Decorating 

Use 44% oz coconut (desiccated or short 

shred). 
Method 

Mix butter, molasses, sugar and spices; 
warm to 120 degrees, then beat thorough- 
ly. Dissolve the soda in milk, and add 
the beaten eggs. Add the milk mixture 
and flour alternately, and in about three 
portions, to the warm butter, molasses, 
sugar and spice mixture. Scale into 
muffin pans, allowing 2 oz for each muf- 


fin, or bake in sheet cake pans, allowing 
1 lb batter for a square pan measuring 
9x9 in, and sprinkle with coconut, allow- 
ing % oz coconut for 1 lb batter. 

If baked in sheets, cut in slices about 
2x3 in. 





CORN GINGER SNAPS 
Formula 
1 lb 6 oz butter. 
1 lb 4 oz brown sugar. 
12 oz water. 
2 lb 14 oz flour. 
1 lb 15 oz molasses. 
1 lb 2 oz yellow corn meal. 
6 whole eggs or 9 oz frozen eggs, or 3% 
oz powdered egg and 51% oz water. 
% oz soda. 
% oz ginger. 
1%, ox salt. 
Method 
Heat water to boiling, and stir in soda 
and molasses. Add spices, salt and eggs. 
Cream butter and sugar, and mix with 
molasses mixture. Add flour and corn 
meal after sifting them together. Chill 
mixture, and roll out to as thin a sheet 
as possible. Cut out with 2-inch cutter. 
Place on greased pans and bake in me- 
dium oven (350 degrees). 
Formula should produce 66 doz cookies, 
allowing about 1 oz to five cookies. 
These cookies will keep for several 
weeks if kept in a dry place. 
* ” 
FRUIT CORN GEMS 
Formula 
6% oz corn meal. 
10 oz bread flour. 
% oz baking powder. 
5 oz butter. 
8% oz sugar. 
5 eggs. 
% oz salt. 
7% oz raisins. 
2% oz chopped dates. 
1% pt milk, or 24% oz powdered milk 
and 14%, pts water. 


Method 

Cream butter and sugar. Beat eggs, 
and add to creamed butter and sugar. 
Add milk. Sift flour, corn meal, baking 
powder and salt, and then mix in the 
raisins and dates. Add flour mixture to 
creamed butter, sugar and eggs. Drop 
out in greased muffin pans, allowing 11 
oz for each muffin, and bake in medium 
oven. 


CORN WALNUT COOKIES 
Formula 

7 oz butter. 

Y2 pt fresh milk or 1 oz powdered milk 
and 7 oz water. 

1 lb 9 oz bread flour. 

14 oz yellow corn meal. 

2% lbs brown sugar. 

7 eggs or 10% oz frozen eggs, or 3 oz 
powdered egg and 71% oz water. 

Y, oz cinnamon. 

Y oz baking powder. 

7 oz chopped walnuts. 


Method 


Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs 
after beating them thoroughly. Sift flour, 
corn meal, baking powder and cinnamon 
together. Mix the nuts with the flour 
mixture. Add flour mixture to creamed 
butter, sugar, egg and milk mixture, and 
mix thoroughly. Drop out on greased 
tins, and bake in medium oven (350 de- 
grees). 

Formula should produce 18% doz 
cookies, allowing 2 oz to each cooky. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 


The Frohman Baking Co., Florence, 
has remodeled its bakery. 

The Golson Bros, Bakery, Greenville, 
has moved to new quarters. 


ALASKA 


W. R. Nickey has purchased an oven 
for his bakery at. Ketchikan. 

Mr. Meier, of Hyder & Meier, who 
operate the Peerless Bakery, Juneau, 
Alaska, recently spent his honeymoon 
touring the Pacific Coast states. While 
in San Francisco, he purchased machine 
equipment for the bakery. 


ARIZONA 


H. B. McKee and R. B. Elliott have 
purchased the Glendale (Ariz.) Bakery 
from H. D. Madison. Mr. Elliott will 
be the active manager. 

The bakery of Charles Amann, Wil- 
liams, has been burned. 


ARKANSAS 


The City Bakery, Arkadelphia, has 
installed an oven. 

J. L. Lindsay’s Bakery, Benton, was 
slightly damaged by fire. 

C. G. Lorey, Hardy, has sold his bak- 
ery to E, F. Johnson. 

Officials of the Colonial Baking Co., 
Little Rock, announce that the new 
$200,000 bakery there will be ready for 
operation about April 1. 

Jewell Pace, Black Rock, has sold his 
bakery to Evans & Bates. 

F. E. Wild, founder of the City Bak- 
ery, Little Rock, several years ago, re- 
cently came into possession of the plant 
and business again. ‘Two plants in the 
city are now under his management. 

A bakery has been established at 
Mount Ida by William Brown. 

The Edmonson Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
has installed another delivery truck be- 
tween Fort Smith and Fayetteville. 

The Marianna Sanitary Bakery, Mari- 
anna, has been leased to A. Benson, of 
Parkin. 

More trucks have been added to the 
delivery equipment of the Camden Bak- 
ing Co., Camden. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Log Cabin Bakery, Inc., Eureka, 
has installed a high-speed mixer, 

E. S. Klein has opened the Fontana 
(Cal.) Bakery. 

A. Ferri has sold the Gonzales (Cal.) 
Bakery to Phillip Maretti and Enrico 
Giacomimi. 

Bly & Gillmot have opened the Kleen 
Maid Bakery and Confectionery at 226 
Kast Florence Avenue, Huntington Park. 

Knipper’s Bakery, Lassen, recently 
suffered a small loss by burglary. 

The Market Baking Co., 1535 Market 
Street, Oakland, has opened a branch in 
West Oakland. 

J. Weinman has sold the American 
Bakery, 1410% Thirteenth Street, Oak- 
land, to Wagner & Barber. 

An addition is planned for Thompson’s 
Bakery, 214 Homer Avenue, Palo Alto, 
replacing an old structure in the rear. 

A. 'Tomsky has sold the Vienna Bak- 
ery, Petaluma, to FE. A. Raicevich, 

Wano Rehto has purchased the Reed- 
ley (Cal.) Bakery. 

Frank Ketelhut has repurchased the 
bakery at 1228 Macdonald Avenue, Rich- 
mond, 

The Popular Bakery branch, Macdon- 
ald Avenue and Ninth streets, Richmond, 
has been sold by H. E. Baxter to Ernest 
Quaglis. 

The De Luxe Bakery, San Diego, will 
divide 20 per cent of the net profits of 
the business among employees. 

The Owens Bakery, 4073 Twenty- 
fourth Street, San Francisco, has been 
purchased by L. Eggenberger. 

George P. Regel has opened a bakery 
at 622 Marin Street, Vallejo. 

Harry Hunt, Van Nuys, has sold his 
bakery to John J. Grisback. 

Albert Keller has purchased the 
American Bakery, Ventura, from Wil- 
liam Baker, Mr. Baker will continue to 
operate his Ojai Bakery. 

W. G. Hostetler has resumed charge of 
his bakery in Victorville. 

O’Brien’s Bakery, Porterville, has been 
sold to Marr & Benham. 

W. Livingston has opened the 


Glassell Bakery, 3418 Glassell Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 

B. F. Owens has sold the Owens Bak- 
ery, 4073 Twenty-fourth Street, San 
Francisco, to L. Egenberger. 


COLORADO 


La Dene Vance has purchased the 
Akron (Colo.) Bakery from Lon Me- 
Guire. 

The Zimmerman Baking Co., Colorado 
Springs, will build additional oven ca- 
pacity. 

V. D. Whittemore has purchased the 
interest of his partner, W. E. Deutsch, 
in the City Bakery, Monte Vista. 

Frank A. Mason has opened a bakery 
at 610 North Main Street, Pueblo, hav- 
ing moved the equipment of his Boulder 
bakery there. 

The Costen Bakery, Rocky Ford, has 
installed a portable oven. 

John Nicolini and A. A. McDowell 
have opened a bakery at Telluride. 


DELAWARE 


The Glen-Logan Corporation, Dover, 
has been chartered, with $450,000 capital, 
to operate a general bakery. 


FLORIDA 


F. G. Hurt and Dan P. Morrison are 
building a bakery at Fort Myers. It 
will be of concrete blocks, and built in 
units to care for future growth. 

The Jacksonville (Fla.) plant of the 
American Bakeries Co, reported more 
business in 1925 than any other plant in 
the chain, 

The Miami (Fla.) plant of the Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co. has been opened. It 
has a daily capacity of 35,000 loaves. 


IDAHO 


H. J. Brouillette has opened a bakery 
at Sixth and Elm streets, Lewiston. 

Arthur Cox has opened a bakery at 
Rupert. 


ILLINOIS 


Oakley Ellis has purchased the Ashton 
(Ill.) Bakery from Emery Kauffman. 

Schneider’s Sanitary Bakery, Bloom- 
ington, has been incorporated for $10,000 
and is known as the Sunshine Bakeries, 
Ine. 

Mrs. Carl Drosten has sold the Busy 
Bee Bakery, Carlinville, to Harry Bar- 
tels and Denby R. Boring. 

John A. Grinnell has reopened his 
Home Bakery, 3310 South State Street, 
Chicago. 

An addition to Paul’s Bake Shop, 4159 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago, has been 


completed, 

The New Terrace Bakery, 5702 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, has been 
opened, 


The bakery of Steve Potametis, De- 
catur, was burned; loss, $2,000. 

Roy Copsy, Decatur, has sold his bak- 
ery to V. A. Jones. 

The Du Quoin (Ill) Bakery, owned 
by Andrew Mayor, was burned. 

Mrs. Nora Gannon has purchased the 
interest of Mrs. McCabe in the Elburn 
(1ll.) Bakery. 

The Eldorado (Ill.) Steam Bakery has 
added an automatic wrapping machine 
and a high-speed mixer. 

The Goodenough Bakery, Freeport, has 
been moved to 21 East Stephenson 
Street. 

Bothell & Bruce have purchased the 
Glen Ellyn (Ill) Bakery from W. Kor- 
tum, and changed its name to the Main 
Street Bakery. 


INDIANA 


Wilbur G. Austin sold the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Anderson, to Gehrke & 
Wills, who have conducted a baking busi- 
ness there for some time. 

Guy Schwartz has purchased 
Kauffman Bakery, Converse. 

L. W. Whipple has purchased the bak- 
ery of G. W. Nuzum, Elwood. 

The .new bakery of J. J. Weiss at 
2205-7 Main Street, Evansville, has been 
opened. It has a capacity of 10,000 
loaves daily. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Gilbert Bakery, Fowler. 

Fred Davis has purchased a half inter- 
est in the Roachdale (Ind.) Bakery. 

An addition is being erected to the 
Broadlick Bakery, 816 Brown Street, 


the 





La Fayette, to expand the cake baking 
facilities of the plant. 

Clyde Hiatt has admitted Burley Bales 
to partnership in his bakery at Winches- 
ter. 


IOWA 


Edward Boyvey has rented the Anthon 
(Iowa) Brick Bakery from T. R. Mad- 
dison. 

The Cambridge (Iowa) Bakery has 
been opened. 

J. J. Josten has opened a bakery at 
Carroll. 

A. D. Wakefield has taken over the 
Maple Leaf Bakery, Clarion. 

E. A. Kelley will open a bakery at 
Correctionville. 

W. F. Crosby has bought the Glad- 
brook (iowa) Bakery. 

John Rostman has purchased the 
Granville (Iowa) Bakery from Fred 


aul, 

S. S. Kell will build a bakery at Gut- 
tenberg, to be opened in early spring. 

John J. Josten has opened the Le Mars 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

Viggo Walthers has bought the Ma- 
nilla (Iowa) Bakery. 

Mel Ryerson will open a bakery at 
Marengo. 

Pfaff’s Bakery, Mason City, has added 
a high-speed mixer and other machinery. 

E. Churness and Guy Hughes have 
opened a bakery at Osage. 

Lester Hite has taken over the City 
Bakery, Shelby. 

Ralph Taylor has bought the Sanitary 
Bakery, Thurman, from his brother. 

Cc. tf Gates, Traer, has sold his bakery 
to Walter Hartog. 

Ernest Ventz has taken over the bak- 
ing business of H. L. Richardson, West 
Branch. 


KANSAS 


Otis Melvin has opened a bakery at 
Barnard, 

Kihm Bros., Clay Center, have opened 
their bakery in the former location of 
the Bon Ton Bakery. 

Ott & Miller’s Perfect Bakery, Dodge 
City, suffered fire damage of about 
$1,000. 

C. Y. Rumage, Grenola, has sold his 
bakery to John Peters. 

Frank Murray has sold his bakery, and 
also the Murray Pastry Shop, Junction 
City, to James Murray (not a relative). 

F. W. Rogers, Pittsburg, has sold his 
bakery to John F. Martin. 

Charles Pettit and Claude Mayer have 
purchased the City Bakery, Marysville, 
from G. M. Ware. 

J. P. Martin has purchased the Daisy 
Bakery, 810 North Broadway, Pittsburg, 
from F. W. Rogers. 

McKinley Akey has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, John F. Martin, 
in the New System Bakery, 419 North 
Broadway, Pittsburg. 

Another oven is being installed in the 
plant of the Jordan Baking Co., Topeka. 
The bakery was completed a little more 
than a year ago, and has been operating 
three ovens. 


KENTUCKY 


The Egdell Bakery, Ashland, owned by 
Homer Smith, suffered fire damage of 
$500. 

The Russell Bakery, 
moved to a new location. 

The Burke Bakery, Junction City, is 
extending its wholesale business to in- 
clude daily service to several neighbor- 
ing towns. 

Earl Kinstler has opened a bakery at 
Louisa, 

Cc. T. Britton, Andrew See, William 
Ball and others have purchased the 
equipment of the Justice Baking Co., 
Louisa, and opened the plant for busi- 
ness, 

The Harlon Baking Co., Harlon, is re- 
ported to have made an assignment. 


LOUISIANA 


An addition will be erected to the 
plant of the Calcasieu Baking Co., Lake 
Charles, and cake making machinery in- 
stalled. 

F. W. Kopfler has opened the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Ponchatoula. 

Walter Murry, owner of the Central 
Bakery, Shreveport, reports good prog- 


Ashland, has 





ress made in the three months in busi- 
ness, 

G. Z. Hunter has opened Hunter’s 
Golden Star Bakery, 308 Texas Street, 
Shreveport. 

An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened at 304 Texas Street, Shreveport 


MAINE 


The Colonial Bakery, 184 Main Street. 
Saco, has opened for business. 

Work has commenced on the building 
at 139-141 Main Street, Waterville, which 
is being remodeled for bakery purposes 
by the Harris Baking Co., of which Ev- 
erett B. Harris is manager. 

Charles Holz, Ellsworth, has moved 
his bakery to Main and Franklin streets 


MARYLAND 


The Manbeck Bros. Co. is building : 
large bakery at Hagerstown. It also ha: 
a bakery at Lemoyne, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


As the result of the completion of : 
profitable year, the members of th 
Brockton Hebrew Co-operative Bakery, 
Brockton, agreed to reduce prices on th: 
products of the bakery approximatel: 
20 per cent. 

The Clinton (Mass.) Baking Co. ani 
the National Baking Co., Clinton, ar 
litigating over the use of the words “Bes: 
Bread” as a trademark. 

The Berwick Cake Co., Boston, ha; 
completed a $300,000 addition to it: 
bakery plant, adding 60,810 sq ft of floor 
space. 


MICHIGAN 


The Climie Bakery, Alpena, suffere:|! 
severe fire loss. 

Andrew Sutherland’s Bakery, 710 Mid 
land Street East, Bay City, suffere:| 
damage by fire. 

Fred Elliott has opened a bakery a! 
Crystal. 

Max Schiller, 9106 Hamilton Avenue, 
Detroit, has sold his baking business to 
Joseph Miller. 

The Federal Bakery, Hancock, has 
been sold by George H. Tousignant to 
N. J. Brodeur and H. Brule. 

A. W. Eldred has opened a bakery 
at Holly. 

William Stevenson has sold the Snow 
White Bakery, Mount Pleasant, to Cloyce 
Hileman, 

Frank E. Jones has opened a bakery 
in Paw Paw, to be known as Frank's 
Pie Shoppe. 

William Barratt has opened a bakery 
at Pine Lake. 

Max Engler has repurchased the bak- 
ery of Alfred Schilke, Sturgis, which lhe 
sold a few months ago. 


OREGON 


Frank Warrington, proprietor of the 
Gold Crust Baking Co., Spokane, hus 
opened a bakery at 373 Fourth Strect, 
Portland. 

Shanks’ Bakery, Pendleton, has moved 
to new quarters on Main Street. 

L. Bodenheimer, of the Peerless Ba\- 
ery, Medford, recently had his hand 
crushed in a machine. 

The Grants Pass Bakery is installirg 
an electric oven. 

Edward Bethge has opened the Better 
Crust Bakery, 691 Williams Avenue, 
Portland, 

C. H. Corkett has opened Corkett’s 
Bakery, 1387 Sandy Boulevard, Portland. 
Mr. Corkett was formerly connected with 
R. D. Raymond’s Bakery. 

W. J. Fraser, Powers, has moved |.is 
bakery into larger quarters. 

H. Preisendanz, Gold Beach, has scld 
his bakery to George W. Lewis. 

Knight & Riley have sold the K. & it. 
Bakery, 148 West Killingsworth Avene, 
Portland, to C, Tinker. 

C. J. Christian has purchased Youn.’s 
Home Bakery, 720 Clinton Street, Port- 
land, from Ernest Young. 

Carl Holmberg and G. Bergman, Port- 
land, have ordered make-up equipm«nt 
for their Swedish Bakery. 

William Jefferson, A. K. McMahan 
and Irving Parsons have incorporate 
the Albany Baking Co., with $15,000 cap- 
ital stock, 

The Red Bird Cookie Co. has been 
opened at 620 Division Street, Portland, 
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by Frank Angelo, formerly connected 
with the Sweet Home Cookie Co. He 
will do a wholesale business. 

J. W. Tyrell has bought Ye Old Home 
Bakery, 870 East Broadway, Portland, 
from William J. McRoberts, proprietor 
f the Piedmont Bakery. 

The Laurelwood Bakery, 6232 Foster 
Road, Portland, is now under the man- 
igement of Gus Meyers, formerly of the 
Sellwood Bakery. 

Baling & Olson have sold the Elma 
Bakery, 622 Alberta Street, Portland, to 
Conrad Fenning. 

F. J. and R. McCarthy have sold the 
Oregon Bakery, Pendleton, to W. P. 
Spycholski. 

The Palace Bakery has been opened 

112 Twenty-fourth Street North, 
Portland, by Frank Rogers. 

Ray Wilson, of the Puritan Bakery, 

rtland, is on a vacation in California. 

[he Home Bakery has been opened at 
farcola by Mrs. E. J. Coburn. 

Che bakery department of the Jurgens 
Grocery, East Eighth Street and Olive 

enue, Eugene, has been purchased by 
\. H. Blodgett, formerly of the Table 
Supply Co. 

l. W. Kistler, Ashland, has sold his 
bakery. 

James Buckwald has opened the Home 
Bakery, Hood River. 

MINNESOTA 

Che Colonial Hotel, Detroit, has leased 
the café and bakery department to Mr. 

| Mrs. Joseph Missian, of Lake Park. 

E. McGuire and Henry S. O’Brien, 
copartners doing business as the Moth- 
ers Baking Co., Minneapolis, have been 
declared bankrupt. 

ire swept the building occupied by 
the National Toast Co., 2017 East Frank- 
lin Avenue, Minneapolis, doing damage 
ot 53,000. 
‘ieorge Zeise has bought the Owatonna 
linn.) Bakery. 
(he baking plant of the Purity Baking 
Co., on University Avenue, St. Paul, has 
becn sold to the Marvell Laboratories, 
Inc., aad will be used in the manufacture 
of toilet preparations. 

it. H. Osearson and O. B. Trigstad 
have sold their interests in the Winthrop 
(Minn.) Home Bakery to James Stanley. 

(he following bakeries are reported to 
have discontinued baking: the Federal 
System Bakery, Cloquet; the City Bak- 
ery, Chisholm; the Buhl Bakery, Buhl; 
\. N. Lundeen, Parkers Prairie; C. E. 
Evry, 97 Viola Street, St. Paul. 

Mrs. George Journey has taken over 
the Central Bakery, Bemidji, formerly 
operated by A. C. Schmidt. 

W. T. Leitch has sold his bakery, 
8912 Lyndale Avenue South, Minneap- 
olis, to P. Faucher, 

Gust Schaper has purchased the Rob- 
binsdale Bakery, Robbinsdale. 

'he Owatonna Baking Co., Owatonna, 
formerly operated by Caspari Bros., has 
been taken over by George Zeise. 

MISSISSIPPI 

lhe Crescent Baking Co. is erecting a 
baking plant at Third and Sharkey, 
Clarksdale, to have a capacity of 10,000 
loaves daily. Three ovens will be in- 
tilled. The plant and equipment will 

t $80,000, 

Paul EK, Kepler has opened a bakery 
| Starkville. 


~ 


MISSOURI 


red Roberts, Cainsville, has leased his 
hukery to Skakal Bros. 

Charles Eustler has purchased the bak- 
ery recently opened at Carrollton and 
operated by the Crookshanks Baking Co. 

\. M. Goode has sold the Cassville 

.) Bakery to Herman Zollikofer. 

1 employee in the Spross Bakery, 
1) Soto, was injured by flames escaping 
through the furnace door under the oven. 

he Home Bakery, Jefferson City, 
owned by Theodore and Henry Strutt- 
nN -_ August Van Booven, is being 
Cilarged, 

iaylor Hudson has purchased the King 
( (Mo.) Bakery from F. R. Faulkner. 
ic Lilbourn (Mo.) Bakery has been 
noved to new quarters by its proprietor, 
Mr. Pullum. 

\ portion of the building occupied by 
ell Bakery, Norborne, collapsed. 
‘mmett Springer has purchased the 
oa gon (Mo.) Bake Shop from Guy 
The bakery recently established at 
Oregon by D. B. Kunkle has been pur- 


the 
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chased by Guy Hicks, who has been 
established there for some time. 

J. A. Schwalje, Plattsburg, has sold his 
bakery to Samuel Davis. 

C. B. Dalton has opened a bakery at 
Rich Hill. 

Maneke’s Bakery, Slater, followed the 
installation of a dough break with the 
introduction of a new brand of bread in 
double loaf form. 

MONTANA 

The baking plant at Lewistown re- 
cently purchased by the Eddy Bakery 
has been opened. 

Charles Pfau will open a ‘bakery at 
Lewistown. 

William Busche sold the Steam Bak- 
ery, Livingston, to J. Mola. 

E. J. O'Connell, of the Eddy Bakeries, 
Helena, with Mrs. O’Connell, was a re- 
cent visitor to Seattle. 

F. Rudmann, of Rudmann & Son’s 
Bakery, Butte, recently returned from a 
trip to Washington. 

NEBRASKA 

Lloyd Wilson’s Bakery, Bridgewater, 
has been purchased by Walter Lile, and 
will be known as the Bridgeport Bakery. 

The Miner Bakery, Culbertson, has 
been sold to Earl George. 

Jerome Minnick has sold his bakery 
at University Place, Exeter, and bought 
the bakery of Gillan Bros, 

R. H. Lape has purchased the Purity 
Bakery, North Platte, from Susie Ger- 
man, 

Fred F. Haruda has installed a dough 
break in the City Bakery, St. Paul. 

The Pawnee City (Neb.) Bakery was 
damaged by fire. 

A new mixer and doughnut machine 








have been added to the bakery of H. S. 
Maines, Tecumseh. 

Frank De Hut will establish a bakery 
at Stapleton. 

J. D. Holloway has bought the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Ulysses, from Melvin Miles. 

Ewald T. Nuss has purchased the Sut- 
ton (Neb.) Bakery from W. H. Ebert, 
Jr. 


NEVADA 


E. H. Cookson has opened a pastry 

shop in the Wilcox Confectionery, Reno. 

Oscar Ekmon, Battle Mountain, has 

sold his Busy Bee Bakery to A. A. 

Peterson and J. Dias, who have changed 

the name to the Battle Mountain Bakery. 
NEW JERSEY 

The Weber Baking Co., Irvington, will 
build a plant at Springfield Avenue and 
New Street. 

Carl Pagano, engaged in the baking 
business at 424 Second Street, Jersey 
City, is reported to be a voluntary bank- 
rupt. 

Otto Pfaeffle, Brooklyn, recently 
opened a bakery and lunchroom at 287 
Paterson Avenue, East Rutherford. 

Hermann Vogel has purchased from 
Joseph Foerster the bakery at 460 Ocean 
Avenue, Jersey City. 

John Lutz has bought the bakery at 
722 Grand Street, Jersey City. 

The Dugan Bros. Bakery, North Third 
Street and Abington Avenue, Newark, 
has been enlarged. 

The Douglass Bakery, Wildwood, was 
slightly damaged. by fire recently. 

Ludwig Wiesse will open a pastry shop 
and tea room at Chatham. 

New corporations in New Jersey: Her- 
man L,. Storer, Paterson, the New York 


EMPLE EMANU-EL, a prominent synagogue situated on Fifth Avenue 
at Forty-third Street, New York, recently was purchased by William B. 


Ward, of the Ward Baking Co. 


The price paid for the corner established a 


record square foot value for Fifth Avenue real estate, being approximately 


$339.61. 


It has been rumored that the site of the temple will be used for a 


monumental structure to be known as the Ward Building. 
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Bakery, Jersey City, and Edward Qual- 
ity Pies, Newark. 

Umberto Tonzello is erecting a bakery 
at Sea Isle. 

The Continental Baking Corporation is 
planning to erect a large baking plant 
in Newark. 

The Isidor Diener Bakery, Clifton, is 
reported to have discontinued business. 

Henry Hess, retired New Jersey baker, 
Union City, is dead. 

The Hill Bread Co., Newark, has been 
reorganized. 

Mrs. Norman Johnson has purchased 
the Broadway Bakery, Westwood. 

The Arcade Pastry Shoppe, Colling- 
wood, has added a modern oven. 

The Vietmeyer Bros. Bakery, on Sher- 
man Avenue, Jersey City, will celebrate 
its seventieth anniversary this year. 


NEW MEXICO 
R. R. Rodgers has sold the Liberty 


Bakery, Alamogordo, to John Kowaik 
and Rafael Delgado. 
NEW YORK 

The Seneca Electric Bake Shops, Inc., 
with stores and bakeries in many towns 
of western New York, has been enjoined 
on petition by the state attorney general 
from selling or dealing in its stock, pend- 
ing further order of the courts. 

William Busch, Brooklyn, has sold his 
bakery, 667 Evergreen Avenue, to his 
brother, and has purchased the bakery 
of Fred Biester, 59 Rockaway Avenue. 

The Co-operative Bakery of Browns 
ville and East New York, Brooklyn, is 
expanding its business to cover other 
sections of the city. 

The B. Klein Baking Corporation, 
Brooklyn, is a new corporation effected 
by Barnet Klein, Abraham Klein and 
Dora Richman. 

The Otterstedt Baking Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital stock. Directors are 
Ernest Kubler and Frederick FE. Merkle. 

Albert Schloss has purchased the bak 
ery of Richard Kethel, 115 Nichols Av- 
enue, Brooklyn. 

McLaughlin’s Bakery, Glens Falls, was 
damaged by fire. Wholesale customers 
were supplied with bread from Mec 
Laughlin’s Bakery, Hudson Falls. 

The Gem Kuchen Bakery, New York, 
has been incorporated by M. Seidman 
and D. and J. Cohen. 

I. Marks has leased for 10 years the 
bakery and lunchroom in the new build 
ing to he erected at Townsend and Mount 
Eden avenues, West Bronx, New York 
City. 

The Pechter Baking Co., New York, 
has been incorporated for $1,000,000 by 
W., B. and H. Pechter. 

The Zatal Baking Co. is a new corpo 
ration succeeding Israel Zatal, 80 Allen 
Street, New York City. Mr. Zatal will 
continue as active head of the business. 

The Superlative Bakeries’ Supplies, 
Inc., has been incorporated to make bak 
ers’ supplies; capital, $75,000. Directors: 
Walter W. Tennant, Helen M. Ruehl and 
James R. Ruehl. 

At the annual meeting of the stock 
holders of the Jones Bakery, Inc., held 
Feb. 9, the following officers were elect 
ed: president, Fred H. Jones; vice presi 
dent, John A. Jones; secretary-treasurer, 
John Ahlstrom; assistant secretary 
treasurer, Ernest A. Lawson. 

Joseph Kreis, proprietor of the Coffee 
Shop, Hornell, will open a combined res 
taurant and bakeshop at 30 Canisteo 
Street. 

A. I. and Saul Ribner will open the 
Pure Food Bakery at 6104 Eighteenth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The National Biscuit Co., New York, 
is planning the erection of a large bak- 
ery in Atlanta, Ga. 

E. Gruber has purchased the bakery 
and lunchroom at 9414 Sutphin Boule- 
vard, Jamaica. 

Howard H. Haller, former proprietor 
of the Carthage Bakery, Carthage, died 
recently. 

Paul Ziegler has leased stores at 1741 
Broadway and 8 Moffat Street, Brook- 
lyn, and will open bakeries there. 

John Fink has opened a bakery at 
Sherman. 

J. Bellman has opened a bakery at 
1775 Prospect Place, Brooklyn. 

The Taub Baking Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, has changed its name to the Newlife 
Baking Corporation. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., is opening 
branches at 391 East One Hundred and 
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Sixty-seventh Street, 718 Westchester 
Avenue, and 8220 Third Avenue, New 
York. 

Eli Wentworth, a baker at 123 East 
Fulton Street, Gloversville, is opening a 
retail branch store. 

Frank Trief has opened a bakery at 
1479 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Fred Biester, 59 Rockaway Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to William 
Busch. 

Albert Schloss has purchased Richard 
Kethel’s bakery, 115 Nicholas Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. Loughlin, Baldwin, has sold his 
bakery to Heim & Essling. 

The bakery of Harry Kuntz, Cherry 
Creek, was: burned recently. 

Clarence L. Hovey will erect a whole- 
sale bakery at Jamestown. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Guthrie & Stuart have purchased the 
bakery of W. B. Neal, Chapel Hill. 
Smith’s New System Bakery, Greens- 
boro, has added other departments, and 
will open as the New System Food De- 
partment Store. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Norton & Carrigan, owners of the 
Quality Bakery, Mobridge, have pur- 
chased the equipment of the bakery at 
Hettinger, owned by E. De Bode. 

J. C. Smallwood, Minot, has discon- 
tinued the bakery business. 

OHIO 

The Grewe Baking Co., Alliance, has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to carry 
on the baking business established 36 
years ago by August Grewe. 

Smith Bros., Bellevue, will close their 
baking business. 

William Flagg, Bryan, has sold his 
bakery to H. O. Rison. 

The Cambridge Baking Co., West 
Wheeling Avenue, Cambridge, has been 
incorporated for $25,000. 

The New System Bakery, Delaware, 
owned by T. J. Alexander, was slightly 
damaged by fire. 

B. H. Voss and George Bly have pur- 
chased the interest of their partner, 
Blake Johnston, in the Cottage Bakery, 
Fostoria. 

The City Bakery, Greenville, has been 
purchased by Russell Collins from Link 
Metzcar. 

John C. Alspaugh, McClure, has 
opened his bakery in a new location. 

H. E. Hazlett, New Lexington, has 
sold his bakery to Roy Mull. He will 
retain his restaurant business. 

About 40 bakers from northern Ohio 
attended a lecture and demonstration 
put on by The Fleischmann Co. at Link’s 
Bakery, Norwalk, dealing with fancy 
baked goods. 

Fred and Albert Smith have opened a 
bakery at 76 East Main Street, Nor- 
walk. 

Richard E, Lobenherz, a pioneer baker 
of Springfield, died at the age of 79. 
He retired from active business two 
years ago. 

The Tiffin (Ohio) Bread Co. has been 
sold by L. E. Price to Raymond Sands. 

Randall’s Bakery, Wapakoneta, is 
closed, pending bankruptcy proceedings. 


OKLAHOMA 


Floyd Faulk has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, E. Profitt, and is now 
sole owner of the City Bakery, Barns- 
dail. 

John Metcalf has opened a bakery in 
Bartlesville. 

W. E. Bordelon has opened a bakery 
at Boswell. 

The Perfection Baking Co., Bristow, is 
now owned solely by local men, L. Reed 
and W. C. Reed having purchased the 
interest of J. A. Elliott, of Drumright. 

The Crockett Bakery, Checotah, has 
taken over an adjacent store room. 

Paul Butler has moved the Ideal Bak- 
ery, Clinton, to a new location on the 
same street. New equipment has been 
added. 

Ray Brame has purchased an interest 
with J. A. Elliott in the Perfection Bak- 
ing Co., Drumright. Mr. Elliott recently 
disposed of his interest in the Bristow 
plant of the Perfection Baking Co. to 
L. Reed. 

The Barnhill Bakery, Haskell, recently 
damaged by fire, has been repaired. 

J. E. Salisbury has sold the Sunshine 
Bakery, Fairview, to Mr. Severs, former- 
ly of Caldwell, Kansas. Mr. Salisbury 
will continue the bakery business in Still- 
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water in which he has owned an interest 
for some time. 

J. Day, Hollis, has closed his grocery 
and bakery business, leasing the latter 
to W. L. Beasley, who has moved the 
equipment from his bakery at El Dorado. 

T. D. Rush has sold the Model Bakery, 
Kingfisher, to Edward Vaughn. 

M. B. Scott is building an addition to 
the Sanitary Bakery, Lawton. A new 
oven will be installed. 

All bakeries in Oklahoma City re- 
ceived high scores for cleanliness in a 
recent inspection by the city chemist. 

Display space in the Banner Bakery, 
Paul’s Valley, has been improved. 

R. H. Richardson has purchased the 
interest of C. B. Handley in the Purity 
Bakery, 307 East Grand Avenue, Ponca 
City, and in the Ponca Wholesale Bread 
Co., 801 South Pine Street. 

The City Bakery, Skiatook, has discon- 
tinued. 

W. E. Pitts has opened a bakery at 
Wagoner. 


OREGON 


A high-speed mixer has been installed 
in the Williams Bakery, 1760 Thirteenth 
Avenue East, Eugene. 

Kremmel Brothers, Eugene, have in- 
corporated as the Kremmel Bakery. 

Paul Hennig has purchased the Inde- 
pendence (Oregon) Bakery and Restau- 
rant from James Oberson. 

Misses Linnie and Ethel Morey and 
Mrs. Anna Vos Powell have opened a 
bakery in Lebanon. 

Mrs. Martha Dorf has purchased the 
bakery of F. G. Gosha, Oakridge. 

The Queen Bakery, 622 Alberta Street, 
Portland, is now owned by Conrad Fen- 


ning. 

The Shanks Bakery, Pendleton, is in 
new quarters on Main Street. 

Knight & Raney, 148 West Killings- 
worth Avenue, Portland, have sold their 
bakery to C. Tinker. 

Young’s Home Bakery, 720 Clinton 
Street, Portland, has been sold to C. 
J. Christian. 

The Stayton (Oregon) Bakery is in 
new quarters. 


‘ PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Emma L. Neil, Conshohocken, has 
sold her bakery to G. W. Hastings. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., 422 West 
Ninth Street, Erie, has spent approxi- 
mately $25,000 in remodeling the bakery 


recently purchased from the Erie Bak- 
ing Co, 

The bakery of Raymond Mulligan, 
Hampton, was burned. 

. E. Fritz, Jamestown, has discon- 
tinued his baking business. 

The partnership of Marko Vasil and 
ye Blagoi as the European Baking 
Co., Lebanon, has been dissolved. 

Karl Fazler’s Bakery, Montoursville, 
was damaged by fire. 

George Wendley’s Bakery, Strouds- 
burg, suffered fire damage. He recently 
leased this plant of the Pipher Bak- 
ing Co. 

The Irwin Baking Co., Uniontown, has 
installed a large molder and added two 
trucks to its delivery equipment. 

The contract for furnishing bread to 
the Erie County prison has been divided 
between the Firch Baking Co. and the 
Consumers’ Baking Co., Erie. The for- 
mer will furnish the bread for the first 
six months and the latter for the second. 

The Sunlight Baking and Mfg. Co., 
Cresson, is installing two steam ovens 
and a full line of equipment in its bak- 
ery now under construction. 4 


RHODE ISLAND 
J. Sweet, Providence, has incorporated 
his baking business, 221 Willard Avenue, 
as the Modern Sanitary Baking Co., Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The capital stock of the Condon Bak- 
ing Co., Charleston, has been increased 
to $50,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ray L. Fast has bought the Purity 
Bakery, 18 Third Avenue Southwest, Ab- 
erdeen. 

The Cresbard (S. D.) Bakery has been 
opened, 

L. V. Grinnell has opened a new bak- 
ery at Hartford. 

E. H. Swander will erect a modern 
wholesale bakery at Huron. 

H. Schmidt has bought the Waubay 
(S. D.) Bakery from Mrs. Bucklin. 

W. W. Sparrow has opened a bakery 
at Artesian. He also operates bakeries 
at Stickney, Geddes and Alpena. 

TENNESSEE 

Fred T. Carrier is building a $30,000 
two-story plant for the Eatmore Bak- 
ery, Elizabethton. 

The Thompson Bros. Bakery, South 
Royal, Jackson, under construction, 











A Boston Department Store’s Six-Foot Cake 











The Mother Goose Tea at Filene’s 


holidays, a cake six feet high and weighing 175 lbs was placed on exhibi- 


\* a part of a Mother Goose Festival for children, during the Christmas 


tion in the restaurant of Filene’s big department store, Boston. 


Later 


on, it was cut, and consumed to the last crumb by the youngsters that very 
nearly swamped the room during the entertainment in which Mother Goose 
and all the characters of her famous book held sway. Members of the res- 
taurant serving staff, who were dressed in costume, assisted in making the 


affair a brilliant success. 


Rhymes were sung to music, and there were reci- 


tations and dancing. The assistance of several professional entertainers also 


was provided. 


The cake was designed and produced by Louis Wies, pastry chief, under 
the supervision of C. F. Fretley. The arrangements for the occasion were 


made by H. R. Ford, restaurant director. 
more than half were children, enjoyed the entertainment. 


Upwards of 700 persons, of which 
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when completed will have a capacity of 
50,000 loaves per week. 

Alex Johnson has opened a bakery in 
Manchester. 

The Federal Baking Co., Nashville, 
continues to operate under court order. 
C. H. Warwick, Sr., recently was ap- 
— receiver for the company. The 

igh quality of the bread made was an 
argument advanced by the receiver to the 
court for the continuance of the business. 

The Modern Bakery, Nashville, has 
added two trucks to its delivery service. 

Moore’s Bakery & Restaurant, Spring- 
field, has been reopened after being 
closed for repairs for two months. 


TEXAS 


The Federal Bakeries, Beaumont, have 
been discharged by court through peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

The Texas Bread Co. is building a 
plant at Beaumont, corner Fannin and 
Holmes streets. 

The Perfection Baking Co., Browns- 
ville, has been incorporated for $10,000. 

B. Hightower has purchased the 
George Johnston Bakery, Burnet. 

Jacob Evans has installed a dough 
mixer in the Comanche (Texas) Bakery. 

The Perfection Bakery, Corpus Christi, 
has opened a branch shop at 603 Staples 
Street. 

J. E. Pruett has leased for one year 
the Brandon Bakery, Farmersville. 

The Federal Bakery, Galveston, was 
damaged by fire which originated in an 
adjacent restaurant. 

A fire which did considerable damage 
to the Burnett Bake Shop, Greenville, 
did not prevent baking in the plant. 

Heflin Bros. have purchased the Home 
Bakery, Groesbeck, from Charles G. 
Kahle. 


UTAH 

A baking department has been opened 
by the Auerbach Co., Salt Lake City. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Kerns Bakery, Ogden. 

Herman E. Kratzer has severed his 
connections with the Royal Baking Co., 
Salt Lake City. 

WASHINGTON 

F. C. Deal, Almira, has sold his bakery 
to E. C. Walden. 

The C. H. Hofferber & Sons Ideal 
Bakery, 1304 I Street, Bellingham, has 
added another truck to its delivery 
equipment. 

Ernest Crull has sold the Quality Bak« 
Shop, 1812 Hewitt Avenue, Everett, t 
Sigurd Ness. 

Martin Blum has purchased the inter 
est of his partner, David Brunell, in th« 
Hillyard (Wash.) Bakery. 

Joseph Wendleberger has purchased 
the interest of his partner, Gustaf Web 
er, in the New Model Bakery, Pasco. 

W..C. Chattan, who recently purchase: 
the interest of Peter Swanson in th 
Honey Krust Bakery, Stevenson, has alsv 
purchased the interest of J. F. Lockart 
and now is sole owner. 

Mrs. Ray Jones has sold the Servic 
Bakery; Wapeto, to the City Bakery, 
Toppenish. 

Henry Heusner, formerly proprieto 
of the Union Baking Co., Vancouver, i 
now in Portland. 

The Ideal Bakery, Raymond, has bee! 
opened by H. Hinkle. 

Sigurd Ness, former proprietor of th 
Sumner (Wash.) Bakery, has purchase: 
the Quality Bake Shop, 1812 Hewet 
Street, Everett, from Ernest Crull. 

T. H. Westby has opened a bakery a! 
2004 Fourth Avenue, Seattle. 

The Model Bakery, Colville, is now 
under the management of James de Soe’, 
proprietor of the Bake-Rite Baker), 
Dayton. 

WISCONSIN 

Jay Goodwin has opened a bakery at 
Almond. 

Ray Paull has opened a bakery at 
Belleville. - 

The Oneida Bakery, Rhinelander, w:s 
burned. 

The Home Bakery, owned by Jolin 
Lippereur, Sturgeon Bay, was damagd 
by fire. 

The Vienna Bakery, Prentice, has dis- 
continued business, as has that of 5. 
Nellis, Barron. 


WYOMING 


Rhoade Vernon has taken charge of 
the Home Bakery, Cody, owned by H. 
E. Jones. 
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DUTCH MAKE EFFORT 
TO HALT IMPORTING 


Netherlands Millers Declared to Be Anxious 
to Eliminate Competition Furnished in 
Form of Foreign Flour 


rhe Northwestern Miller has received 
the following communication from the 
New York office of M. Witsenburg, Jr., 
inporters, Amsterdam, concerning con- 
ditions in the Holland trade: 

‘From our office in Amsterdam we re- 
ceived recently some information about 
the weekly capacity of the larger Dutch 
flour mills which clearly shows that the 
N.therlands, in pre-war time a country 
thet had to rely greatly upon the import 
of flour, nowadays only needs to import 
the necessary quantities of grain to feed 
its population. The imposing of an im- 
port duty on flour, therefore, would be 
nothing but the legitimate protection of 
a home industry which has built itself 
up amid periods of warfare and econom- 
ical distress and now has attained its 
goal with a capacity to take care of the 
requirements of the Dutch people. 

“There are 13 large mills in Holland, 
of which one is idle just now, but the 
12 in operation, when working full time 
can produce 184,500 sacks of 50 kilos, 
or annually about 9,600,000 sacks. The 
total consumption of wheat flour in Hol- 
land is estimated at the same figure, 
Amsterdam, with approximately 700,000 
inhabitants, or one tenth of the total 
population, using about 20,000 sacks per 
week. .There is a larger consumption, 
however, in the cities than in the rural 
districts, so that 10,000,000 bags for all 
Holland would be too high. 

“It is quite clear that Holland does 
not need to import any flour, and that 
any imports from the various countries 
now competing for the trade out there 
are reducing the activity of the home 
mills. No wonder that these are trying 
very hard to rid the country of imported 
flour, and have therefore decided to fight 
imported flour with all available means. 
They are now manufacturing very high 
qualities of straight and patent flour at 
unusually low prices. In years when the 
United States crops are very small and 
high priced, as this year, for instance, 
it is not difficult for them practically to 
exclude the import of American flour, 
and they are trying to convert the users 
of American flour. Moreover, complaints 
about the quality of American flour are 
always used by the Dutch millers to 
prove the superior quality of their own 
products! 

“We presume that this information is 
of value to your readers, and perhaps 
will induce them to back up their agents 
out there in their struggle to retain the 
footing American flour had in that mar- 
ket, and which under the more than try- 
ing conditions in that country is now 
gradually slipping away. They need the 
utmost co-operation in order to hold 
themselves, and we urge millers with 
connections over there to stretch every 
possible point in favor of their repre- 
sen‘atives.” 





DUBLIN SHOWS DECREASE 
IN WHEAT, FLOUR IMPORTS 


Dustin, Inetanp, Feb. 1—Figures re- 
cenily published show that the wheat im- 
ports at Dublin were 8,000 tons less than 
the previous year, being 95,992 tons, 
‘roinst 102,169 for 1924. Flour imports 
were 12,000 tons less, being 40,741 for 
1925, and 58,177 for 1924. ft is hard to 


account for this difference, but the gen- 
ri assumption is that potatoes and 


other food articles were cheaper than 
bread. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 2.—There is at 
last some real improvement in the flour 
trade, occasioned no doubt by the urgent 
needs of certain bakers, and the increased 
steadiness of the world’s wheat markets. 
There were a number of lots of good 
quality Canadian export patents taken in- 
to consumption ex-store for immediate 
delivery last week. The advance in wheat 
caused London millers to move prices up 
2s. Canadian top patents are offered at 
47s 6d@49s, according to quality. De- 
mand is improved. 

Imported Flour. — Canadian export 
patents are offered for February, March 
and April shipment at 45s 6d@46s 3d. 
On the spot 47s 6d, ex-store, has been 
made for the better brands. Canadian 
export patents milled in bond in the 
United States are offered at 46s 6d, c.i.f. 

Australian flour is being more freely 
offered by shippers, and is quoted at 42s 
6d for shipment, while the value of near- 
er positions has declined to 43s, c.i.f., with 
more offering. 

Argentine low grades are lower, with 
sellers at 22s 9d. Shippers have refused 
bids of 22s 6d. Minneapolis low grades 
are rarely offered, the value being 28@ 
31s, according to quality. 

Home Milled Flours.—London millers 
having reduced prices on account of in- 
ternal disagreement, and not in accord- 
ance with the price of wheat, owing to 
the stronger wheat markets had to make 
two changes last week. On Feb. 1 the 
price for London made straight run flour 
was advanced Is, and another Is on Feb. 
2 to 49s per 280 Ibs, delivered. This is 
equal to about 44s 6d, c.i.f. Millers re- 
port an increased demand, although the 
latest advance has checked selling tem- 
porarily. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour con- 
tinue small. The quantities last week, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, were: from the United 
States, 4,250; Canada, 9,350; Argentina, 
1,786 ; Continent, 2,050; coastwise, 724. 

Wheat Prices.—The wheat market was 
strong last week, and prices advanced. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, afloat, February 
shipment, is quoted at 63s@63s 3d, and 
February-March and March at 63s 83d@ 
63s 6d; No. 2 northern Manitoba, on 
passage, 61s@61s 142d; No. 2 Manitoba 
(tough), for February 58s 10%2d, March 
59s 142d; No. 4 Manitoba, via Vancouver, 
57s 6d; No. 2 mixed durum for February 
and February-March is offered at 58s. 
Australian wheat in all positions up to 
February shipment is quoted at 60s. Po- 
lish wheat, on sample, 53s 6d. 


Betrast, Ireranp, Feb. 1.—Shipment — 


business is almost impossible at present. 
English millers especially have been 
pressing their flour on this market, in 
some instances at 1@2s sack below their 
official prices, and this, combined with 
the large wheat shipments, tends to 
create a bearish feeling and to prevent 
merchants and bakers from taking deliv- 
ery of flour except in small retail quan- 
tities and for near delivery. 

Flour Values.—Manitoba export pat- 
ents for February-March shipment are 
quoted at 45s and 45s 6d, Belfast and 
Dublin, respectively. Business is dull, as 
importers are selling their flours, deliv- 
ered terms, at the same price as millers 
ask net, c.i.f. Short patents are quoted 
at 48s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 48s 6d 
Dublin, for choicest grades under mills’ 
own marks. Home millers and English 
millers are making offers of 50s, landed, 





for best blended short patents. Import- 
ers are pressing buyers for bids, but their 
difficulties, in view of the keen competi- 
tion, are tremendous. Minneapolis flours 
are selling only in retail lots. Shipment 
prices are 45@4é6s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
two principal marks for February sea- 
board. Bakers are only buying in small 
lots, principally for blending purposes. 
American soft winters are offered on 
spot by a reseller at 49s 6d, landed terms, 
cables for shipment being completely out 
of line with this price, while home mill- 
ers’ prices range 50@52s, landed, accord- 
ing to mill and quality. Australian 
flours are quoted at 47@48s, landed terms, 
spot or near delivery, but the best value 
in soft flours is Canadian patents se- 
cured some time ago at a very reasonable 
price, and now being offered at 45s, ex- 
quay, Belfast, and 6@9d sack more at 
Dublin. 


LiverPoot, Enoa., Feb. 3.—Flour de- 
mand is quiet, and quotations on spot are 
unchanged. Bakers stocks are reported 
low. Liverpool millers intend raising 
their prices Is per sack. Imported flour 
is quiet, with a moderate retail trade 
passing without change. Manitoba ex- 
port grade for February shipment is held 
at 45s 6d, c.i.f. Australian flour is steady 
at 42s for February. Low grades are 
neglected. It is reported that a consider- 
able quantity of Argentine low grade, 
shipped on consignment, is due in about 
three weeks, and buyers expect to get it 
at about £9 ton. 

Wheat.—Markets are firmer, owing to 
the fact that the River Plate markets 
have at last taken an upward turn. In 
consequence, buyers are more in evidence, 
both in this country and on the Continent. 


Guascow, Scottanp, Feb. 2.—The home 
millers’ position is still rendered difficult 
by the cheapness of corn. The effect is 
to embarrass the offals market, and make 
the economics of milling more compli- 
cated. 

Home Milled Flours.—Prices of home 
milled flour on the c.i.f. basis are 48s 6d, 
45s 6d and 47s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, ac- 
cording to grade. 

Imported Flours.— Manitoba export 
patents are offered at 44s@44s 6d, Cana- 
dian winters 42@43s, Australian 42s 6d 
for passage, and 41s 6d for February and 
March shipment. The fall in Argentine 
and Australian wheat is welcomed. More 
Russian wheat is also on the market, and 
German winter wheat is offered at 48@ 
44s qr. 





GLASGOW IMPORTERS GIVE 
VIEWS ON CANADIAN POOL 


Griascow, Scortanp, Feb. 2.—Import- 
ers here are interested in the reports of 
the conference between Canadian millers 
and the producers’ pool, as published in 
The Northwestern Miller. The view here 
is that Canada has lost some of her op- 
portunities in the oriental or ex-Euro- 
pean market generally, and that Australia 
has gained at her expense. Generally the 
criticism of the pool among our importers 
is that there is not sufficient realization 
of the requirements and buying resources 
of the outside world. Argentina and 


Australia can go a long way to meet the 
needs of bakers of England, who do not 
require a large proportion of strong 
wheats. 





COMPETITION REPORTED 49 
DECLINING IN HOLLAND 


Amstrerpam, Hoitanp, Feb. 1.—There 
is a slightly better condition. Quotations 
from inland millers are advanced. There 
seems to be less pressure in trying to put 
through sales. Millers find it less diffi- 
cult to dispose of their output, which 
points to a falling off of foreign competi- 
tion. There is no doubt that the Belgian 
mills, which until a little while ago were 
strong competitors, cannot now follow 
our market so well since the Belgian rate 
of exchange was stabilized. There is less 
heard from English mills. 

Home milled flour is quoted at an av- 
erage of $8.26 per 100 kilos for regular 
run. Leaving out a few mills of small 
repute, this means a flour of ample qual- 
ity to allow our bakers to produce a loaf 
of good size and quality without blend- 
ing. This should give United States 
millers a truer basis for comparing prices, 
particularly as in the past the home 
milled commodity, then milled chiefly 
from Russia wheat, was often lacking in 
strength and required blending. In fact, 
home milled flour now is- much better 
than in pre-war times. 

Offers from United States millers are 
altogether out of line. Canadian export 
patents are quoted at $8.60, upward. 
Sales are effected from time to time, but 
for only moderate quantities. There ap- 
pears to be little confidence in present 
market prices. Importers are looking for 
lower markets, as stocks in various parts 
of Europe are larger than last year, so 
that the demand on American supplies 
will be smaller this season than last. 


BRITISH BAKERS URGED TO 
USE ADMIXTURE OF FLOUR 


Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 3.—It is contend- 
ed that the actual consumption of bread 
in this country declined last year. It is 
understood that the view of the food 
council is that by keeping up the price of 
bread, the bakers are working against 
their own interests and reducing its con- 
sumption. This may be so up to a point, 
but it can be safely stated, without fear 
of contradiction, that there are literally 
scores of bakers in London selling bread 
at 842d and even less, and this in spite of 
the fact that the official retail price 
agreed upon by the wholesale bakers is 
still 10d per 4-lb loaf. 

Many of those engaged in the flour 
trade have considered for a long time 
that the principal reason for the decline 
in the consumption of bread is on account 
of its quality. The increased consump- 
tion of meat in this country may ex- 
plain the position still more clearly. 

Many have great hopes that the present 
propaganda of the London Flour Trade 
Association, which points out the advan- 
tages to the baker of using strong im- 
ported flour in admixture with an Eng- 
lish wheat flour, may have the effect of 
improving the consumption. Neither of 
the flours contain anything but the pure 
product of the wheat berry, and what is 
very important for the baker, if he is to 
get the full value from the mixture, he 
will know that the moisture content is 
that of the wheats themselves. This 
means increased yield, and, what is still 
more important to the public whom he 
serves, a greatly improved flavor. 








SEEK IMPORT TAX 

Betrast, Iketanp, Feb. 1.—South of 
Ireland millers are still seeking a reduc- 
tion in wheat dues and a further addition 
to those on imported flour. There is a 
growing feeling in the Irish Free State in 
favor of taxing imported flour, not only 
from mills abroad but from England and 
Scotland. 
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WALTER QUACKENBUSH, EASTERN MANAGER 


23 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Correspondents at Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston and Philadelphia 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


NEW YORK 

Flour sales in New York last week 
were of moderate volume. The general 
tone, as indicated by inquiries, was im- 
proved, and although the resulting sales 
were not large, compared with earlier 
years, they were fairly satisfactory. Al- 
most every broker reported more in- 
quiries than for some time, but the bulk 
of the business went to mills quoting low 
prices. While many millers of well- 
known brands held firm to prices con- 
sistent with wheat, others were willing 
to meet consumers’ ideas halfway. 

Practically all sales this season have 
been of a routine nature, and mostly for 
immediate needs. Spot stocks have fall- 
en to lower figures than ever before, and 
there has always been the feeling that 
large purchases were imminent, to ma- 
terialize “very shortly.” In some cases 
business that formerly was only in well- 
known brands has gone to lower priced 
mills, but standard concerns also have 
had their share. It had been expected 
that the present spurt would cover fu- 
ture requirements to some extent, but 
buyers are not anxious to lay in supplies 
too far ahead, in view of the uncertainty 
of the market. Its instability during the 
current week has doubtless prevented 
some sales, as consumers were hopeful 
with each decline that a lasting break 
would follow. 

The range of prices was within a 50c 
limit, with established brands about 20c. 
This was a narrower range than usual, 
and it was apparent that mills were fig- 
uring as closely as possible in order to 
make sales while the spirit moved buyers. 
There were numerous sales of spring 
patents reported at $8.50, while few mills 
asked over $8.80. Soft winters, even 
including Pacific Coast flours, were also 
within a closer range, $8@8.75. Export 
business continued dull. 

Flour Prices. — Quotations, Feb. 19: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.50@9, clears $7.70@8; 
hard winter short patents $9@9.40, 
straights $8.40@9; soft winter straights, 
$8@8.75; rye, $5.75@6,—all in jutes, 
Receipts, 267,607 bbls; exports, 90,376. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market fluctuated within 
narrow limits, the poor demand for cash 
wheat and disappointing cables pulling 
prices down. Export business was light. 
Quotations, Feb. 19: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.973%4; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.9334; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.90%,; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.78%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.6254. Receipts, 968,800 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,796,317. 


H. O. MILLER MARRIED 


On Wednesday evening, Feb. 17, Her- 
bert O. Miller, of Charlotte, N. C., vice 
president of the Southern Baking Co., 
was married to Miss Mary E. Sullivan, 
of New York, at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
Harry D. Tipton, president of the 
Southern Baking Co., acted as best man. 
After the ceremony a supper was served, 
followed by dancing. Mr. and Mrs. Mill- 
er left for Charlotte, N. C., the follow- 
ing day, and will remain in the South un- 
til June, when they will sail for Europe. 

NOTES 

Lester I. Moore, of the office of W. 
Simpson, flour broker, has been ill for 
over a week. 

Charles T. Stork, general manager 
Noury & Van der Lande, Buffalo, called 
at this office last week. . 

Jacob Drillman, one of the pioneer 
flour jobbers in this market, died on 
Feb. 15. Funeral services were held 
Feb. 17. 

Miss Adelaide M. Enright, secretary 








of the Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. 
Paul, was here about a week on a busi- 
ness trip. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,197; the previous week 
there were 1,245, and in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago, 1,261. 

H. C. Garvin, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., was in New 
York recently, previous to sailing on a 
cruise through the West Indies. 


John A. Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., millers, Indianapolis, Ind., 
spent several days in New York last 
week, visiting A. S. Leo, New York flour 
broker. 

R. E. Redfield, New York representa- 
tive for the Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., 
St. Paul, is back at his desk after being 
ane since early December because of 
illness. 


W. A. Thomas, of the Marshall Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the office 
of J. Randolph French, New York flour 
broker who handles the mill’s account in 
this market. 

John P. Wagner, purchasing agent 
for the Southern Baking Co., died Feb. 
19 in Atlanta, Ga. He was 47 years old, 
and had been connected with this organi- 
zation for several years. 


J. E. Macfarlane, vice president and 
managing director of the Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Toronto, Ont., last week 
visited the office of W. Simpson, New 
York exporter, who handles the mill’s 
account here. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Feb. 13, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, showed an _ in- 
crease over the past several weeks. 
Wheat shipments amounted to 1,901,458 
bus.and flour to 79,676 bbls. Of the flour, 
about 10,000 bbls went to United King- 
dom ports, 12,000 to Oslo, 27,000 to Ber- 
gen, and the rest in scattered lots, chiefly 
to the Levant. 


Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Harold Anderson, 
vice president of the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, a caller at the office of Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son; F. J. Lingham, pres- 
ident of the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Lockport, N. Y; J. F. Hall, general 
manager Marshall Milling Co., St. Louis; 
A. T. Low, of the Renfrew (Ont.) Flour 
Mills, Ltd., and George Milnor, secre- 
el of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 


BOSTON 

Flour buyers are showing greater in- 
terest. Millers’ representatives report 
that many of the larger bakers and dis- 
tributors took hold a little more freely 
last week. While no large quantities of 
flour were sold to any one customer, a 
moderate business prevailed. There 
seems to be a better undertone to the 
market. Some millers’ agents are of the 
view that the time is near when many 
buyers of flour will be forced to come 
into the market. Recent storms caused 
delay in getting shipments forward. 
Some factors in the trade think that this 
caused buyers to stock up a little more 
freely, so that they may have a little 
flour on hand in case of another emer- 
gency. . 

Quotations for shipment, per 196 lbs, 
in sacks, on Feb. 20: spring patents, spe- 
cial short $10.25@10.50 bbl, standard 
patents $9@10.20, first clears $8@8.75; 
hard winter patents, $8.90@9.70; soft 
winter patents $8.75@9.60, straight $7.90 
@8.75, clear $7@7.65. 

Rye flour demand is slightly improved. 
Choice white patent was quoted on Feb. 
20 at $5.70@5.85 bbl, standard patents 
$5.50@5.65, dark rye $4.60@4.65, and rye 
meal $4.90@4.95. 


Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending Feb. 20, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 


r——Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbis.... 21,400 26,950 ..... cess 
Wheat, bus... 3,900 9,135 34,398 65,656 
Corn, bus..... B,058 3 cacce 34,841 ~~ .ccce 
Oats, bus..... 15,500 23,440 62,162 100,941 
Rye, bus...... 2,680" ocece 3,789 676,057 
Barley, bus... 31,575 ..... 197,539 163,711 
Millfeed, tons.. abe BB. -nases sever 
Corn meal, bbls... ae. asset. baer 
Oatmeal, cases. eee SEG tects -geene 
NOTES 


The New England Bakery Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., on Feb. 16 transferred to 
the Massachusetts Baking Co. its prop- 
erty on Napier Street, that city, the 
consideration being $100,000. 

The New England Food & Macaroni 
Brokerage Co., New Haven, Conn., mac- 
aroni and other foods, has been formed 
with $50,000 capital; also the Audet 
Bakery Co., Inc., Salem, Mass., capital 
$10,000, with Adelard Audet, Salem, 
president, and Robert Hill, Salem, treas- 
urer and clerk. 

Recent visitors to the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange included C. B. Spaul- 
ding, president and manager of the New 
Century Co., flour exporters, Minneap- 
olis, H. T. Johnson, Omaha, Henry Zin- 
ner, New York City, and R. C. Wood- 
worth, manager of the Concrete Elevator 
Co., grain shippers, Minneapolis. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers appear to be satisfied for 
the time being. Having replenished 
stocks fairly well on the break, they are 
now content to await developments. Late 
purchases were largely bargains, com- 
pared with previous buying. There is 
no disposition to anticipate wants to any 
extent. 

Closing prices, Feb. 20, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9.10@9.35, standard patent $8.60@8.85 ; 
hard winter short patent $9@9.25, 
straight $8.50@8.75; soft winter short 
patent $8.65@9.20, straight (near-by) 
$7.90@8.15; rye flour, white $5.65@5.90, 
dark $4.55@4.80. 

Receipts of flour last week were 20,080 
bbls, 5,792 of which were destined for 
export. Exports were nil, 

Cash wheat on Feb. 20 was 2%4c higher 
than a week previous, with stocks com- 
prising mostly Canadian in bond for ex- 
port, and southern held by local and 
country owners for higher markets. Clos- 
ing prices, Feb. 20: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, domestic, $1.78%4; sales of 
southern bag lots by sample, $1.7212@ 
1.76, according to quality, condition and 
location. 

Of the 105,538 bus wheat received for 
the week ending Feb. 20, 96,780 went to 
export elevators. Exports were 111,193 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 83,425 bus; stock, 
797,005. Receipts of southern wheat, 8,- 
4837 bus; so far this season, 1,147,304; for 
same period last year, 1,043,287. Closing 
price of southern contract grade, $1.77%, ; 
last year, $1.90. 

Oats prices, Feb. 20: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 50c; No. 3 white, domestic, 49c. 


NOTES 


Exports from here last week were 111,- 
193 bus wheat, 94,286 corn, 4,665 rye and 
80,069 oats. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, and of the Harry E. White Co., 
New York, flour, domestic and export, 
has gone to Atlantic City for a visit. 

Grain receipts last week were 105,538 
bus wheat, 13,996 corn, 25,055 oats and 
12,997 rye; stocks at the close, 1,557,286 
bus wheat, 856,589 corn, 156,924 oats, 
67,671 rye and 67,454 barley. 


The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce have re-elected the flour commit- 
tee for the ensuing year, as follows: J. 
Ross Myers, chairman; William H. Hay- 
ward, Charles M. Trueheart, William C. 
Scott and C. Emmerich Mears. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 59 cars, as follows: 
21 No. 1 hard spring, 11 No. 2 dark 
northern spring, 1 sample grade dark 
northern spring, 1 No. 2 red winter, 2 
No. 3 red winter, 1 No. 4 red winter, 2 
No. 2 red winter, smutty; 5 No. 2 mixed, 
4 No. 3 mixed, 1 No. 4 mixed, 2 No. 2 





mixed, smutty; 2 No. 4 mixed, smutty; 
1 No. 2 soft white, 2 No. 3 soft white, 
1 No. 4 soft white, 1 No. 3 soft white, 
smutty; 1 No. 4 soft white, smutty. 
The Baltimore Flour Club had a very 
successful monthly meeting at the Bal- 
timore Country Club on Feb. 17. The 
attendance was large. James Murray 
Wharton, the dean of the Baltimore flour 
trade, was elected as an honorary life 
member. A. W. Mears, W. H. Hayward, 
and Robert C. Neu were appointed a 
committee to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year, to be voted for at the an- 
nual election in March. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was lower early last 
week, but later, with wheat showing an 
upward tendency, a better feeling de- 
veloped and the loss was partially re- 
covered. Supplies in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are small, and there was 
a fair business accomplished, though 
mostly in small lots to meet current needs. 
Receipts for the week ending Feb. 20 
totaled 9,505,668 lbs. Exports, 1,000 
sacks to Ceuta. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 20: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.75, standard patent $8.75 
@9.25, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.75 
@9; soft winter straight, $8@9; rye flour, 
white $5.85@6.35, medium $5.60@6.10, 
dark $5.85@5.85. 

The wheat market last week was al 
ternately higher and lower, but closed 
firm at a net advance of 2c. Offerings 
are light, while trade is quiet. Prac- 
tically all exports from this port at pres 
ent are of bonded Canadian grain. Re 
ceipts, 161,166 bus; exports, 414,283; 
stock, 1,497,276. Closing quotations, Feb. 
20: No. 2 red winter, $1.784% bu; No. 3, 
$1.7542; No. 4, $1.73%2; No. 5, $1.70%; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.76%. 

The oats market last week was irregu 
lar, closing firm but quiet at a net ad 
vance of Yec. Receipts, 34,090 bus; stock, 
162,113. Closing quotations, Feb. 20: No. 
2 white, 503%4,@51%c bu; No. 3 white, 49! 
@50%ec. 

NOTES 

Frank M. Rosekrans, manager of the 
feed department of the Pratt Food Co., 
Hammond, Ind., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

E. R. Rockafellow, of the flour, grain 
and feed firm of E. K. Lemont & Son, is 
confined to his home with an attack of 
the grip. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., with offices in the 
Bourse, has applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 


The establishment of the bonded ware- 
house section in connection with the Phil 
adelphia Tidewater Terminal probably 
will mark the reopening of Philadelphia’s 
foreign trade in a manner calculated to 
regain this city’s prestige lost in far east- 
ern and oriental markets during and 
shortly after the Civil War. 

SamvuEt S. Daniets. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour sales improved slightly last 
week, Inquiry was heavier from large 
purchasers. Prices were slightly lower. 
Spring wheat flour appeared to be the 
best seller, and some carload lots were 
placed for shipment within the next 60 
days. A feature of the market was tlie 
brisk demand for soft winter flour, d«- 
spite its high price. Bakers are larger 
users of soft winter flour than ever be- 
fore. Clears were in fair demand. Rye 
flour was inactive. Demand for semolina 
was fair, with shipping directions com- 
ing in freely. Semolina was quoted Feb. 
20 at 4%c lb, Pittsburgh. 

Quotations, Feb. 20: spring wheat 
short patent $8.50@9.25 bbl, standard 
patent $8@8.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.50@9, standard patent $8@8.50, 
clears $7@7.75, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $7.75@8.25, bulk; pure white 
rye $5.25@5.50, medium rye $4.75@5, 
dark rye $4@4.25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

NOTES 

O. R. Givin, Harrisburg, for many 
years engaged in the retail flour and 
grocery business, died on Feb. 18. 


Rufus W. Hettenbaugh, New Castle, 
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antiquity Henry Ford’s wayside inn at Sudbury, has been 
offered to the Detroit manufacturer by its owner, Mrs. Eliza- 
The mill dates back to 1798. 
wheel is located under the mill instead of at its side. 
conditions for its preservation have been stipulated by the donor. 


Tans ancient grist mill at Atkinson, N. H., which rivals in 





The water 
Certain 








for 35 years engaged in the flour and 
grocery business, dropped dead, Feb. 17. 

George A. Stuart, of the bureau of 
markets, Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture, stopped here en route to St. 
Louis. 

Bandits held up John Bagwell, an 
employee in the grain and feed store 
of C. E. Lynch, 147 North Champion 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

The annual convention of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Pennsylvania 
will be held at Conneaut Lake, Aug. 23- 
26. The association is composed of re- 
tail grocers and flour dealers. 

C. C. Cole has been appointed western 
Pennsylvania representative of the 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, 
Ill. He formerly was associated with 
the Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh. 

C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 

There is a decided increase in inquiry, 
but the uncertainty caused by the fluctu- 
ating wheat market keeps business down. 
Southwestern representatives claim they 
are undersold by northwestern repre- 
sentatives at just enough under their 
figures to make business difficult. Rye 
flour is 40¢ lower than a week ago. De- 
mand, however, is very dull. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 20: spring 
fancy patents $9.85@10 bbl, standard 
patent $9.40@9.60, clears $7.95@8.25, 
second clears $4.25@4.85 ton; rye, $6.10 
@6.20 bbl for white, $5.50@5.60 for me- 
dium, and $4.90@5 for dark; hard win- 
ters $9.50@9.70, straights $9.30@9.40; 
= winters, $9.80@9.90. Semolina, 54%c 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 14-28 ices 238,000 197,626 83 
Previous week .. 238,000 196,537 82 
Year a@@ +: is 0sss 238,000 182,223 77 
Two years ago... 166,500 123,534 74 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of grain in store and afloat in 
the harbor on Feb. 15 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat iceves 4,292,619 6,263,480 10,556,099 
Gan ..ccknnen 1,309,604 ........ 1,309,604 
ets .éceahae 1,926,328 567,614 2,493,942 
marley .. 68 151,396 1,491,126 1,642,522 
a ef 91,713 24,824 116,537 

A at— 

Wheat . cee 681,101 1,935,463 2,616,564 
Ate . sec gaee 1,969,324 372,247 2,341,571 
Barley ....... SSG,0SR ec ccle 226,952 
mee ..csnneee CEsee, lees es 666,131 


The wheat trade generally seems to be 
waiting until the relative value of Argen- 
me wee as compared with Canadian is 
Settied, 

There is an excellent demand for the 
bettcr grades of oats, particularly No. 2 
White. Receipts are not heavy, and of- 
ferings are light. No. 8 white sold at 
46% bu on Feb. 20. 


Barley prices are practically un- 
changed, and demand light. 

Receipts of rye are almost negligible, 
and the occasional cars arriving are be- 
ing applied on previous sales. Holders 
are asking 1c over Chicago, May, f.o.b., 
and exporters are bidding within Ic of 
this. Local buyers are not in the market. 

* # 


Eugene Crow, flour salesman, Buffalo, 
and Mrs, Crow, are visiting in Florida. 





GROWING OF LUCERNE IS 
SPONSORED IN ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 27—A conference 
on the growing of lucerne in England 
and Scotland was held recently at Roth- 
amsted experimental station, Harpen- 
den, one of a series of conferences ar- 
ranged, under what is known as the 
Lawes Trust, for farmers and scientists. 

Sir John Russell, the present director 
of the Rothamsted station, referred to 


MILLER 





the rapid extension of the area devoted 
to lucerne in a number of countries 
abroad, especially in the United States, 
Canada, and in western Europe, while in 
this country its cultivation was still very 
limited. Experiments, however, have 
shown that its growing can be carried 
on very successfully. 

H. G. Thornton spoke of experiments 
carried on at Rothamsted in the inocula- 
tion of the seeds of lucerne. The figures 
available showed that the increase in the 
crop as a result of inoculation varied 
from 2 to 179 per cent in different sec- 
tions. 

It was pointed out at the conference 
that lucerne was very economical. The 
most important thing for the farmer was 
to reduce the cost of production, and 
lucerne helped more than any other crop. 
It reduced the feeding cake bill enor- 
mously. The investigations and experi- 
ments being made in the cultivation of 
this grass are in part carried out by 
means of grants from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, with a view to helping 
the farmer to increase the earning ca- 
pacity of his land. 





BAKERY TRANSFER RUMOR 
IS CURRENT IN OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—It is reported 
here from a reliable source that the 
Campbell Baking Co., a subsidiary of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, has pur- 
chased the Rose City Bakery, Little 
Rock, said to have been one of the larg- 
est independent baking concerns in that 
state. The Campbell company recently 
obtained a permit to erect a building in 
Little Rock. Joseph Jung, Sr., owner of 
the Rose City Bakery, has not confirmed 
report of the sale, but has announced that 
new capital is to be associated with him 
in making the plant one of the largest 
in the Southwest. 





FLOUR AND BAKERS’ SUPPLY MEN 


New York, N. Y.—At the semimonthly 
meeting of the Flour & Bakers Supply 
Merchants’ Association of Greater New 
York, held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Feb. 3, the following officers were elected 
for six months: president, Karry Krule- 
witch; first vice president, Jacob Leip- 
ziger; second vice president, Samuel 
Braun; financial secretary, H. Sellinger; 
recording secretary, J. Buchman. The 
association reports that its plans for aid- 
ing small bakers are maturing very satis- 
factorily. 








Trade Press Reactions to Food Mergers 


HE trade press is carefully watching 
the activities of those who are con- 
cerned with the formation and in- 

vestigation of the Ward Food Products 
and the National Food Products corpora- 
tions. Editors of practically all jour- 
nals of the breadstuffs industry are de- 
voting considerable attention to the sub- 
ject. Trade journals appear to be more 
generally of one editorial mind on the 
subject than are the metropolitan news- 
papers, but there is, on the whole, more 
timidity in the matter of expressing an 
evident sentiment of hostility: 

The American Elevator and 
Trade (Chicago) says: 

“Baking merger heads, reputed to have 
had their sites set for a system of large 
elevators and mills for use in connection 
with their bakeries, have had a miserable 
month so far. The Department of Jus- 
tice has declared war on them, and the 
press from coast to coast has condemned 
the philanthropic joker clause which is 
part of the merger plan. Hospitals and 
welfare stations of various types, for the 
public, not employees, were to be built 
from a percentage of the profits accruing 
to the bake kings. Such a proceeding is 
not sound business, nor is it the American 
kind of philanthropy.” 

In regard to the proposed philanthropy, 
the Retail Baker (New York) sets down 
in no uncertain terms its attitude toward 
what it terms “a hollow mockery,” say- 
ing: 

“William B. Ward’s latest stroke of 
finance wizardry, whereby he actually 
hoped to charm the gullible public and its 
officials into a heavenly state of enchant- 
ment, has really proven his own undoing. 


Grain 





“The plea of philanthropy offered as 
the justification for forming this un- 
paralleled monopolistic mastodon, while 
high sounding in name, is actually a hol- 
low mockery, the laughing stock of the 
public it was intended to deceive. 

“It was this one stroke more than any 
other factor that has provoked a solid 
front against Ward and his enterprises, 
all of which now suffer from the stigma 
of greed and avarice as revealed by his 
latest mistake.” 

Concerning the National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, the same paper ob- 
serves: 

“And now gentlemen, we have with us 
the chain store combination. . . . 

“It will be interesting to watch this 
hundreds of millions of dollars epidemic 
run its course. The government will in- 
vestigate and these investigations will 
continue for many months, and in the 
meantime the trusis will continue to com- 
bine. When the investigations are com- 
pleted the trusts will be so strongly in- 
trenched that the investigators will, like 
the Arabs, fold their tents by night and 
be gone with the coming of dawn. The 
reports will fill several reams of paper; 
they will be read and placed on file and— 
the public will pay.” 

The Bakers Weekly (New York) says 
in part: 

“The governmental searchlight has been 
turned full force on some of the factors 
which in recent months have caused so 
much uncertainty, not to say uneasiness, 
in the trade. Whether or not William B. 
Ward and his associates have overreached 
themselves in chartering their latest pro- 
posed supermerger, the Ward Food Prod- 
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ucts Corporation, and whether the courts 
will eventually find good reasons to per- 
manently forbid the culmination of the 
gigantic project, is not so important as 
the fact that both the people and the bak- 
ers will at last get a definite insight into 
the aims and purposes of Mr. Ward and 
his colleagues. 

“There have been rumors flying thick 
and fast as to ultimate conditions in the 
baking industry ever since Mr. Ward 
came to the fore with his ambitious plans 
and projects, and while we have always 
contended that, for the time being, there 
was, perhaps, no good reason for the in- 
dependent bakers to become panic strick- 
en, we believe it is a good thing that the 
air will be clarified, and bakers given the 
opportunity to learn just where they 
stand... . 

“And thus, within a short space the 
bakers who have felt the uncertainty of 
the times, and perhaps knew not whether 
to turn hither or thither, will soon have 
their doubts and misgivings set at rest, 
and like all good citizens will eventually 
abide by the final decision of both the 
courts and the commission. To every 
governmental activity that will tend to 
clarify the situation and promote stabil- 
ity in the baking industry we say wel- 
come, and amen.” 

After reciting the facts, the Modern 
Miller (Chicago) remarks: 

“If the courts render a decision to en- 
join the Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion it will be the first time and without 
precedent. . . 

“There is no definite evidence to estab- 
lish the existence of monopoly; there has 
been no unlawful competition to kill com- 
petitors, such as price wars; there has 
been no advance in bread prices to the 
disadvantage of the public. The pros- 
pect of a monopoly and the possibility of 
restraint of trade is the basis of the gov- 
ernment’s suit. The acquisition of bak- 
eries in large numbers, serving many 
communities, is declared a menace and 
unlawful, but the courts have in the past 
held that acts and not size are the deter- 
mining factors of unlawful operation.” 

The Southern California Baker (Los 
Angeles) expresses itself in this fashion: 

“Trifling or fooling with the people’s 
food is a dangerous matter. Untold 
thousands since the dawn of civilization 
have lost their all trying to monopolize 
the people’s food. Wars have occurred, 
nations have fallen, but no one has ever 
succeeded in monopolizing the food of a 
nation or the world. . . . 

“The future holds one of two things: 
co-operation of bakers for.the upbuilding 
of a modern quality producing industry, 
with friendly, educational meetings and 
central organized units that with proper 
action all may act as one, or government 
ownership compelled through monopolis- 
tic action on the part of those in the in- 
dustry and, thereby, affording protection 
to the public.” 





DIET IS FOR COWS, GOATS 


San Francisco, Cart.—Declar- 
ing that food faddists should not 
be followed, and that refined foods 
are best for human consumption, 
Agnes Fay Morgan, professor of 
household science at the Univer- 
sity of California, recently spoke 
before the Oakland Rotary Club. 
She advised the club members not 
to follow the ideas of the “diet 
cranks” if they desired to be “well 
| nourished, and normal in weight, 
| strength and health.” While ex- 
| pressing the belief that whole 

wheat is a splendid food, she said: 

“The refined foods, such as white 
flour, bleached and polished rice, 

| white sugar and other materials 
| which these faddists claim are de- 
| graded and dangerous, are ex- 
| tracted from inedible hulls for 
| safer use in large amounts by the 
| involved and delicately construct- 
ed organs of humans. The rough- 
age and refuse which the faddists 
declare are so essential to the 
proper function of the intestines 
apply to herb eating animals, such 
as the cow and goat—not to hu- 
man beings.” 


PROFESSOR SAYS FADDIST 
| 
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Millfeeds continue under the depressing influence of an open winter, and 
prospects are generally taken to point to an early spring. This situation, 
combined with the low price of coarse grains, is hard to offset effectively, even 
with the prospect of increased spring pig feeding, the known lightness of 
stocks and the comparatively small production of mills. Corn is about 50c 
under last year’s value at this time, and oats 10c. They will undoubtedly sup- 


ply a large feed demand during the remainder of this season. 


Reports of 


slack consumptive demand for millfeeds are general, and mixers appear to be 
temporarily uninterested in the market. The latter, however, express optim- 
ism over the outlook for their trade, which is reported to be slowly gaining in 
volume with the steady increase in spring farming activity. 

Bran prices average about 25c ton higher than those of a week ago. Mid- 
dlings and red dog show a tendency toward weakness. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—Early last week the millfeed 
market displayed signs of life, and prices 
were advanced 50c ton. Later it sagged 
again, and is now very quiet and easy. 
Mixers are not buying, and requirements 
of country trade are light. Offerings are 
not heavy, but jobbers say there is more 
than plenty available to supply the limit- 
ed demand. Spring bran was quoted, 
Feb. 20, at $25@26-ton, hard winter bran 
$26.75@27.50, standard middlings $25@ 
25.75, flour middlings $28@29, and red 
dog $34@36.50. 


Mitwavuxker.—-Business is quiet. Prices 
are lower. Few car lot sales are report- 
ed. Quotations, Feb. 20: standard bran 
$25@25.50 ton, winter bran $26@26.50, 
standard fine middlings $25@25.50, flour 
middlings $27@28, red dog $32@34, and 
cottonseed meal $34@36.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovis——Demand for millfeed is 
very quiet, and offerings are in keeping. 
Quotations are slightly weaker, and the 
general feeling in the market is listless. 
Buyers are not pushing sales. Stocks 
are low, and little feed has been booked 
ahead, Buying is only for immediate re- 
quirements. Quotations, Feb, 20: soft 
winter bran $26.50@27 ton, hard winter 
bran $26@26,.50, and gray shorts $29@30. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mrinneapouis, — Current business in 
millfeed is confined largely to the mixed 
car trade. City mills did a little business 
last week with feed mixers, and sold a 
few straight cars for immediate shipment 
to buyers who apparently had been dis- 
appointed in getting deliveries from 
country mills. Occasionally, a small mill 
is in the market to buy a little bran. 

The trade, as a whole, however, is dor- 
mant. Millers and jobbers alike report 
demand as the lightest in months. All 
important distributing markets, for the 
time being, have withdrawn. 

Prices are close to low levels, but are 
firm. Millers look for higher prices later. 
Some ask a premium over spot for 
March-April shipment. 

Red dog is still the weakest item in 
the list. Asking prices are nominal. 
Millers say that temporarily they could 
not move any volume of red dog at sever- 
al dollars a ton under their quotations, so 
see no object in reducing them. This 
accounts for the wide spreads. 

Bran and standard middlings are quot- 
ed by mills at $23.50@24 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $31@381.50, red dog $33@38, wheat 
mixed feed $28.50@31, and rye middlings 
$21.50@23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, ~ 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Feb. 23 Year ago 
Di is indnce $23.00@23.25 $22.50@23.00 
Stand, middlings.. 22.50@23.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings.. 25.50@28.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@34.00 37.00@40.00 

Dotutru.—Buyers came back in the 
market last week, and mills experienced 
a pretty good call that cleaned them up 
on supplies. Demand for bran was heavy 
and prompt delivery was specified. Old 
contract holders were said to be pound- 
ing millers on the back for loadings and 
in transit to insure near-by delivery. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Millfeeds have lost part 
of the firmness displayed a fortnight ago, 
and prices are 25@50c ton lower. Sales 
are very light. No offerings are pressing 
the market, and buyers are decidedly in- 
dependent. Several bearish factors are 
prominent. Corn and oats are at low 
prices, with no particular signs of 
strength, and these will undoubtedly 
supply much feed the remainder of this 
season. The weather, with a few excep- 
tions, has been remarkably open, and 
there is a feeling in many sections that 
there will be no protracted cold periods. 
An tarly spring is generally expected, 
which would probably preclude the build- 
ing up of heavy stocks by either dealers 
or feeders. 

On the other hand, mills’ running time 
everywhere is under normal, with a pos- 
sibility of even further curtailment. 
Good prospects exist for increased feed- 
ing of pigs this spring. Stocks in all 
positions are light, and, if a long cold 
wave occurs, buying of millfeed would 
necessarily be of rather large propor- 
tions. Heavy snows that fell recently 
stimulated some demand. Inquiries from 
the East, where the ground has been 
heavily blanketed with snow for over a 
fortnight, declined late last week, how- 
ever. 

Quotations, Feb. 20, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $24 ton; brown shorts, 
$27; gray shorts, $28. 

Sariva.— Demand is_ exceptionally 
good, especially for bran. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 18, car lots, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.20@1.25 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.30@1.35; gray shorts, 
$1.45@1.50. 

Arcuison.— Millfeed advanced $1@ 
1.50 ton last week, following curtailment 
of milling operations. Mills hold very 
limited stocks of feed. Quotations, Feb. 
20, basis car lots, Atchison: bran, $24@ 
24.50 ton; mill-run, $26@26.50; gray 
shorts, $28@28.50. 

Hurcuinson.—Feed continues quiet, 
with a fair call for bran and practically 
no inquiry for shorts. A heavier demand 
for the latter is expected with approach 
of the pig season. Quotations, Feb. 20, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $26 ton; mill- 
run, $28@29; gray shorts, $30@381. 

Oxianoma Crry.—Millfeed has weak- 
ened. Farming activities were resumed 
last week, and the feed movement out of 
the hands of dealers increased. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 20: straight bran $1.35@1.45 
per 100 lbs, mill-run $1.50@1.55, gray 





shorts $1.70@1.75, corn chop $1.75@1.80, 
and corn meal 56@58c per 24-lb bag. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Torevo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Feb. 19 at $30@31 ton, mixed 
feed at $30.50, and middlings at $30@31, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.— Millfeed is unusually 
dull. Quotations, Feb. 20: bran, $30 ton; 
mixed feed, $30; shorts, $30. 


THE SOUTH 

NasHvitte.—Millfeed is quiet. Sales 
are moderate. Quotations, Feb. 20: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $29@32 ton; standard 
middlings, $33@35. 

Mempuis.—Buyers of millfeed con- 
tinued to take sparingly. Confidence in 
values is lacking, although offerings are 
less plentiful than several days ago. 
Large consumers decline to make any 
contracts. Quotations, Feb. 20: wheat 
bran $27.50@28 ton, gray shorts $32@ 
32.50. 

Norrotx.—Millfeed is in slow demand. 
No marked change in prices took place 
last week. Quotations, Feb. 20: red dog, 
$45@47 ton; winter wheat middlings $35 
@36; flour middlings, $34@35; standard 
bran, $33.50@34; standard middlings, $32 


@32.50. 
THE EAST 

Burrato.—Prices are firm. Output is 
light. Jobbers are selling at considerably 
under mills. Quotations, Feb. 20: bran 
$30 ton, standard middlings $30, flour 
middlings $32.50, red dog $37.50. 

Bosron.—The market is dull, with very 
little inquiry. Prices are tending lower. 
Quotations, Feb. 20: spring bran $32.50@ 
33.25 ton, standard middlings $32.50@ 
32.75, flour middlings $38, mixed feed 
$35@40, red dog $42, stock feed $34.50, 
reground oat hulls $12, and cottonseed 
meal $38@43.50, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Battimmore.—Millfeed is steady and 
slow. A few mills are asking more for 
spring bran, but offerings at old rates 
are plentiful. Quotations, Feb. 20, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31.50 
@32; soft winter bran, $33.50@34.50; 
standard middlings, $31.50@32; flour 
middlings, $37@38; red dog, $41@43. 

Puiavetpuia.—The millfeed market 
is again weaker, owing to a lack of con- 
sumptive demand, which is confined to 
small lots to meet immediate require- 
ments. Quotations, Feb. 20, for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $33@ 
83.50, hard winter bran $34@34.50, soft 
winter bran $34@34.50, standard mid- 
dlings $33.50@34.50, flour middlings $38 
@39 as to quality, and red dog $41.50 
@42., 

Prrrssurcu.—Continued dullness char- 
acterized millfeed last week. The bulk of 
sales was in small lots by the retail trade, 
indicating that their stocks were low. 
Prices took a sharp downward trend. 
Offerings were abundant. Quotations, 
Feb. 20: standard middlings $29@29.50 
ton, flour middlings $31.50@32.50, spring 
bran $30@30.50, red dog $38@40. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Porttanv.—Millfeed prices continue to 
decline as supplies accumulate. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 20: mill-run $25 ton, and mid- 
dlings $40, in straight cars. Mild, open 
winter weather in this territory is holding 
consumption down to a low point. 

San Francisco.—Increased arrivals of 
feed from eastern mills and from the Pa- 
cific Northwest, with the market appar- 
ently overloaded, have caused heavy de- 
clines. Quotations, Feb. 20: Kansas bran 
$32.50@33 ton, Montana bran and mill- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 23, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Baltimore 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
ak. a. WEEE ETE $25.00@26.00 $23.50@24.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $31.50@32.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 26.75@27.60 .....@..... 28.50@24.00 25.50@26.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «+. @ ince e never Devens  sveee@..... 26.00@26.60 83.50@34.50 
Standard middlings* . 25.00@25.75 23.50@24.00 26.50@27.00 .....@..... 81.50@32.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 28.00@29.00 31.00@381.50 27.50@28.00 28.50@29.50 37.00@38.00 
MOG: GOW co vssecdsrsceds 34.00@36.50 33.00@38.00  .....Q@iccee weeee@euse. 41,00@43.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran .........+.. $28.50@30.50 $33.00 @33.50 §$.....@..... $30.00@31.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «sees @..... 34.00 @34.50 ..-@. 30.00@31.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «s+. @..... 84.00 @34.60 ~~ 30.50@31.50 29.00@32.00 
Standard middlings* ... 28.00@30.50 33.560 @34.50 .-@. 30.00@31.00 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «sss. @32.50 38.00 @39.00 --@. 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
TOG GOR sccceccececveve woves @37.50 41.50 @42.00 oseete’s 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOTOBte ccscsoccers $30.00 @31.00 $32.00 @33.00 $40.00 
SWEEP vecccuvs cices @ 24.00 eevee @26.00 


*Brown shorts. {tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
January, 1926, as officially report- 
ed, amounted to 5,482 tons, valued 
at $147,910. Of this amount 5,047 
tons were exported to the United 
States. ‘ 

For the six months from Aug. 1, 
1925, to Jan. 31, 1926, Canada ex- 
ported 93,990 tons of bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $2,398,010, of which 
91,590 tons were exported to the 
United States. 











run $29@29.50, Pacific Northwest white 
bran and mill-run $30@31, standard bran 
and mill-run $28.50@29, middlings $45@ 
46, and low grade flour $50@51. 

Seattte.—The millfeed market is very 
depressed. Lack of local or Californi: 
demand, and cheap offers by interior 
Washington and Montana mills, hav: 
caused further drops in prices. Wash 
ington white mill-run was offered on Feb 
20 at $24.50@25 ton. Montana bran sol 
at $25, and mixed feed at $26. The situ 
ation is complicated by arrivals of Mon 
tana mixed feed, sold months ago at $3. 
ton. 

Los Awncetes.— Millfeed quotations, 
with one or two slight changes, remain a 
the low levels reached a weék ago, wit 
business very nearly at a standstill. Que 
tations, Feb. 19: Kansas bran, $33 ton 
Utah-Idaho red mill-run, $32; white mil! 
run, $35; blended mill-run, $34; cotton 
seed meal, $38; flour middlings, $48; re:| 
dog, $48. 

CANADA 


Toronto.—Car lots of feed are scarc:. 
Some mills have none at all to offer, as 
their production is all being taken by the 
mixed car trade. Prices are firm. Quoc- 
tations, Feb. 20: bran $30@31 ton, short 
$32@33, middlings $39@40, jute, mixe:l 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario point . 

Wiynirec.—There is no improvemert 
in the millfeed situation. Sales of bra. 
and shorts are only fair, but millers have 
little or no stock on hand. Prices remain 
stationary, although flour quotations are 
lower. Quotations, Feb. 20: Fort Wi'- 
liam basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sa-- 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Albert, 
bran $25, shorts $27; British Columbi., 
bran $27@29, shorts $29@31; Pacitc 
Coast, bran $32, shorts $34. 

Montreat.— Prices are fairly well 
maintained. Supplies for spot are small, 
while there is a steady demand for do- 
mestic consumption. Quotations, Fe). 
20: Manitoba bran $30.25 ton, shoris 
$32.25, and middlings $39.25, with bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 3.—Mill offals are 
quiet, with a slow demand. Bran, how- 
ever, owing to comparative scarcity, is 
higher at £6 15s ton, ex-mill. Middlins 
are unchanged, with sellers at £7 ton, ex- 
mill. There are numerous sellers of 
Plate pollards asking £5 8s 9d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are offered at £7 2s ‘id 
for January-February-March shipme: t, 
at which figure an occasional transactin 
takes place. 

Betrast, IrEtanp, Feb. 1.—The market 
for mill offals shows no change, but tie 
position is rather weak. Prices are more 
inclined to ease off than to advance. 
Home millers find difficulty in getting 
more than £9 ton, delivered, for bvst 
white bran, without exercising sone 
pressure, and only those making the bst 
sorts can realize this in the north of I e- 
land. In Dublin and the south, pri-es 


‘are a shade better, and probably 5s@ 7s 


6d ton more could be obtained. Eng)sh 
millers are keen sellers in the Irish m ir- 
ket of their best broad white bran at 410 
ton, and are competing for the class m: de 
by Irish millers by offering second ry 
sorts at £9. Red bran is £8 in the north, 
and ranges to £8 10s in Dublin and the 
south, middlings being £8@10, according 
to mill and quality. 





An official estimate of the Japar ese 
rice crop for 1925 sets the figure at 2)6,- 
162,741 bu, an increase of 4.4 per cent 
over that of the previous year. The «rea 
devoted to rice growing was 17,726.661 
acres. 
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n the previous Saturday. 








net gain of 34%2c bu was recorded in 
the flaxseed market last week. The Min- 
eapolis May option was quoted at 
“2.44% on Feb. 20, compared with $2.41 


Cash demand 
reported generally slow. 


against high-priced contracts. Oil meal is 
quoted nominally at $47.50@48 ton, Min- 
neapolis. It is thought that distributors 
would take hold if this price could be 
shaded about 50c ton. No offerings to 
speak of for March shipment. Outside 
market quotations: Chicago and Toledo, 
$47 ton; Buffalo, $44@45. 

Export inquiry for linseed oil cake is 
at a standstill, with prices weak at about 
$42 ton, f.a.s., New York. 























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


seed cake reports that he has still deliv- 
eries to make on his September con- 
tracts. The price of arrivals of foreign 
linseed cake has been well maintained, 
principally owing to the small stocks 
available, the equivalent of £11 10s, c.i-f., 
being made for Argentine cake. Janu- 
ary sailing is not offered, but February 
is offered at £10 10s. American crush- 
ers are holding at full prices for their 
cake, and steadily refuse to offer for the 























FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 22, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
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aS Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
The statement that there can safely be Daily closing prices per bushel of No. summer months, but a speculator. on this + ey ' $22.00 $22.50@ 23.00 
10 to 15 per cent acre increase in flax | flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: market sold short at £9 10s ton, monthly Pure wheat bran 23.00 23.50@24.00 
is year without endangering the price Minneapolis — Duluth shipments,.March to September. Russia geo are oa. oanmanee 
is indorsed at a conference held re- Track Toarr. Track Feb. May is still offering linseed cake in bulk 90 Red dog ........ 34.00 31.00@33.00 
ntly at the University Farm, St. Paul, Feb. 16...$2.40% 239 241% 2.39% 240% @95 per cent purity, 3 per cent sand Mixed feed 25.00 25.00@26.00 
er tnt Feb. 17... 2.39% 2.38 2.40% 2.38% 2.40 e > . . : Old process oil meal 45.00 47.00@48.00 
—] cording to a bulletin issued by the ag- .), 18° 2:40 239 2.42% 240% 241% Clause, February-March loading, at £9 Old process off meal.. 45.00 47.00@ 48.90 
ricultural extension division. It was Feb. 19... 2.39 2.38 2.41% 2.39% 241%  15s@£9 12s 6d ton. iMenes - .. 33.00 s2.00ase ce 
nite pointed out that a continued good de- 20... 2.41 od 2.40 2.40% . . Red dog* ....... $3.00 41.00@44.00 
aa mand for linseed oil products was likely, et —, eer Duluth— 
5G at least for the first half of 1926,and that _ Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- MIxED D _, 22.00 22.50@23.00 
owe fi.xseed was the most profitable cash ing Feb. 20, and stocks in store at Min- Middlings Kigca 171772 28:00 22.50@ 23.00 
ix . ° * FR =F SS “lour middlings ...... 30.00 27.00@29.0¢ 
grain crop in the Middle West the past neapolis and Duluth, compared with the . a oe Country mixed feed. 24.00 29:00 29.50 
ery two years. About 3,012,000 acres in the <r e weeks ~! 1925 and 1926, Cuicaco.—Mixed feed manufacturers Red dog ......... +++ 36.00 33.00035.00 
17 Middle West were sown to flax in 1925, in bushels (000’s omitted): still complain about present conditions, ————— oie tndninee 
ad Mnnesota maintained its acreage, but fort ge en ome geev although there is a little better feeling. Brown shoris ........ 30.00 28.00@29.00 
there was a considerable decrease in Minneapolis. 86 178 42 880 412 323 Country dealers are not anticipating Gray shorts ..- 32.00 30 00@31 00 
Fel North Dakota. It was pointed ok, that Duluth...... 23 26 «625 «866 «710 «215 ~=sttheir future requirements, sales being Ont feed «oo 2 .s22s, 14.00 7.008 8.50 
‘ep ‘ £ s d be in ort aes ouiniet> autinas . . af > a o y eer a e 725.5 
sol the Sue SO SEL TT. . eects... See S08 OF AUN LASS 600 eee cen Seen fee Reale Oa ns 
itu bal tet ; Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at ae . SURO BEAM aoe ecceees S2.99 329.000 39.50 
a! ended by experiment station men from Mi P li a Du th. Sent. 1, 1925. t shipment. Bran . eeeeee 27.00 27.50@28.00 
_ M.nnesota, Montana, North Dakota inneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, , to ; ° : Standard middlings 30.00 27.50@28.00 
$3. S.uth Dakota, and Wisconsin. Repre. Feb. 20, 1926, compared with the corre- Sr. Lovis.—Demand for mixed feeds is Flour middlings ...... 36.00 32.00@33.00 
pal ? a ‘ P i f ri i showing a gradual improvement. Stocks Red dog ems 49.00 26.00@37.00 
tatives from linseed mills and flaxseed Sponding period of the previous year, in aikie . me bh - “+ 
one Meares te lis, St. Paul, Chi- bushels (000’s omitted) : are low, and manufacturers are optimistic eas y mixed feed .. ot oratmeree 
“ a yor seer Is, © oe » Chi- siieanaen Shipments. Ver the outlook. Chick feed is moving is Reply a5 5s3-04%, ee ite als 
a "10 € p\ é Ww “ _—= . . ansas y 
wit . “ei wes i for li ate yo Yh Roiiieat 1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 freely, and other feeds are in better de- ~ seamen ted 22.00 22.00@24.00 
emant sao ye mes v ec a Minneapolis ... 8,390 11,768 2,071 3,162 mand. Business is being confined to im- aran ..... " 93.00 23:00@24.00 
bu Pr ces area +" - ton ed - = DER 6 sicccs 8,417 15,224 7,288 13,832 mediate needs. High grade dairy feeds Brown shorts : 27 00 26 00 e 27 00 
me a ae is little export call for linsee Totals ...... 16,807 26,992 9,359 16,994 Were quoted, Feb. 20, at $46 ton, high naa... $8.00 37.00@388.00 
oO}! Cé ° . t . ~. 
ton ee ee ee ee pee eee Prrrssurcu.—Sales of linseed oil meal “' horse feed $36, and scratch feed Philadelphia— ae 
re‘ a ‘% ‘at ai 4 to leek of demand, W°Te light last week, with the market + " : ao eee es sa ee 32 ro a33 4 
os ‘- _ wid iy * 2 ae a .’ slow and prices taking a downward Nasnvittr.—Demand for mixed feeds nto = *7 8° ee 82.000 32 50 
email pacccces Milk , awe me beht ‘d trend. Offerings were liberal. Quota- is holding up fairly well, with prices Spring middlings ..... 32.00 32.00@33.00 
sl amount Mils hare been behind tion, Heb. 20, $4700 ton. practically unchanged. “Quotations Feb, Redon" ai88 an Rent 
7% on (deliv — é : . . 8 « . a Mo ride “er 36 @39.5 
_. orders, Linseed meal was quoted on Boston.—There is very little inquiry 20: hoses feed, 100-Ib bags, 951@48 ton; Milwaukee— 

Pune Fe. 20 at $47@48 ton ; for linseed meal for shipment. Mill ca- ‘airy feed, $36@47; poultry scratch feed, Winter bran 25.00 26.00@26.5 
the eh. a0 at ¢ y . Paar . : 3@54; g 7 : 2450 OF 0028 
tl \lrnwauxer.—Linseed meal continues P8City is being reduced, but the trade is $43@54; poultry mash feed, $62@72. Ean ee oes 
Quo- Paipagiele gy weer a.cqn Pegs . holding off, and some pressure to sell is Mempuis.—Manufacturers of mixed ey GR ee fae 

t tigi t as to deliveries, and a show of easi- ? Flour middlings ...... 
a a a ry tag at mace Gin noted. Resellers are inactive, and no de- feeds are cheerful, although the volume Red dog ........... . 38.00 32.00@34.00 
int ren’ demand is light, but mills are not ™&nd from the local trade is apparent. of business is gaining slowly. Farming Rive feed “-- 27.00 21.sn@ 2.00 
.. an rage vi “until they an ‘catch up Quotation, Feb. 20, $49.70 ton. activity is steadily increasing, and with Cottonseed meal ....., 43.00 34.00@36.50 
t ress s ‘ = . ss i i j ~ itw sj ae. ite vibe oR @ 
~ ; ri specifications. Quotation, Feb. 20, Burraro.—The situation in oil meal re- ae — oor yop Ay a Price a Segrens r at feed’: :) 10 8 8 008 8.50 
‘ 5 5. . egro ad og eed .. > G 5 
i ‘ f.o.))., Milwaukee, $48@49 ton. flects the general lack of demand for st aay Nee eecine = ae wat enaiaee Brewers’ dried grainst.. 81,00 26.00@27.00 
sag : feeds. Prices here are weak and easier. ‘5*®4Y- b y poultry rominy feed* ......... 44.00 35.00@35.50 
nain Derora.— Late last week trading Quotation, Feb. 20, $45 ton feed is well sustained, while horse and Gluten feedtt ....... -. 32.80 .@34.60 
are sloved down noticeably, operators seem- * f : ‘ mule feeds are showing steady improve- Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Wi'l- ingly disposed to await developments. b poet yg een Some pte cake ment. Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
; The inact hi i and meal is well maintained, and prices : F : Dulut? rok 7.00 9.10 
Sa:- rhe inaction, while affecting trade, i Feb Pr F Toronto.—Demand is a little easier. iV“ ............ te 7.50 
ert, helped to strengthen prices. Receipts 4T¢ unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 20: oil Prices did not change last week. Quota- Kaneas City ..... 8.90 9.70 
abia, are limited. No. 1 spot closed Feb. 20 at Cake, in bags, $43 ton; oil meal, $45. tions, Feb. 20: oat chop $40.25, oat and Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
" —_—" $ * : - * 5 le $ € D, 1.29, OF : 70 
cific $2.10@2.44 bu. Elevators reported 841,- Trading in flaxseed is fair, with buying od hop $40.25 p i oats $40. feed Buffalo se esse eeeees - 4.7 
000 bus fe steve ef the dose of business, support coming from commission houses he x { $56.25 a ety ~ oa 9s ’ feed *Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 
well Fel), 20, a decrease since Feb. 13 of 81,- © pear ye vena phen a mf — pong macal 000 25@ os in adeoeeet bser Wee en 
) er, and closed on Feb. at $2.05 u. <a aon mace ‘ : cRY ADCASTS WEEKLY 
mail, - : 7 li $54.25, chick feed $49.25@50.25, deliv- BAKERY BROADCAST K 
» do- MinNneEapotis.—There has been an ap- Toronto.—Oil cake meal is selling free- ered, Ontario points. The Davis Standard Bread Co., Los 
Feb preciable slackening in demand for lin- ly- Quotations did not change last week, Angeles, Cal., broadcasts a program 
hor|s secd oil meal, and prices are possibly § and on Feb. 20 mill prices were $56.25 The value of the wheat crop of Sas- over KNX each Friday evening between 
’ P Pp J “he - cro} \f j 
bags, ton lower for the week. The situation, ton, car lots, f.o.b., delivered, Ontario katchewan was $264,606,000 in 1925, sub- 9 and 10 o'clock. In printed notices sent 
however, so far as deliveries are con- Points. stantially more than half of the total do- through the mails, the company sug- 
cerned, is unchanged. Crushers have Liverpoot, Enc., Feb. 3—Cakes are minion value, according to an official re- ests that others may follow the example 
& ‘ & Bee 3 : 
nothing to offer for prompt shipment. very slow, and home manufacturers, im- ort. It was estimated that 13,002,741 of those who are organizing radio parties 
nothing prompt ship : ed org lio | 
3 are hey are behind on deliveries, and resell- porters and dealers all report almost to- acres were seeded, yielding 240,551,000 on Friday evenings and serving coffee 
how- ers are not aggressive, pending deliveries tal stagnation. One manufacturer of lin- _ bus. and doughnuts to their guests. 
; &E p g g zg g 
7 4 _— 
lin zs = 
1, €X- . 
s of Range of Bran Prices 
‘an ‘y 
s id 
A t February March April May June July August September October November December January February 
+] —_ 
ection 7 14 21 7 1421 4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25/1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26|2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27 
al ot $40.0¢ | 
t the 39.00 
more 3 
ance Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 
hee 37.04 Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
stting 
best 36 or Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) --—-=-—- == 
sorne ; Spring Bran(Boston) «= ====2202eerennenne 
35 
> best ; 
f Ire- 34.14 
ries 33. 
is 7s 
ng! sh 32. 
m it- 31.0 
0 
Sy i. 30.06 
nd.iry 29.10 
north, 28.4) 
id the 4 
rd ing sid 
26.14 
ar ese 25.04 
; 26,- 
> cent 
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RODUCTS | 





Gorn * P 


Corn futures began to decline early 
last week, but an upturn set in on Feb. 
19. The Chicago May option registered 
a net decline of about 1%c bu for the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


sale. Millers and feed manufacturers 
have to depend on kiln-dried offerings. 
Driers and shippers are taking the bulk 
of the current arrivals. Natural No. 3 
yellow would bring about 8c bu under 
the Chicago May option, and kiln-dried 
12c under; No. 4 yellow 13@18c under, 
No. 5 yellow 21@25c under, and No. 6 
yellow 26@29c under. 


were 192 cars, compared with 153 in the 
previous week and 156 a year ago. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 20: No. 3 yellow, 7442@ 
T5¥ec bu; No. 3 white, 7442@754c; No. 
8 mixed, 7142@73%ec. 
Purapetrpnia.—The market for export 
deliveries declined 2c early last week, but 
later recovered 1'4/c and closed firm at 
revised figures. Local car lots show a 






































February 24, 1926 


Lonpox, Ene., Feb. 3.—Demand is 
poor except for immediate delivery. Ca- 
nadian and American shippers’ prices are 
firm. The spot value is £15 15s@£15 10s 
ton, ex-store. 
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week ending May 20. Receipts at pri- Sr. Lovis.—Onl i F : 
pet: 7 Sr. Lov1s.— y moderate trading was__ net decline of 144c. Receipts, 22,041 bus; Post 
mary markets were reported heavy last joted in the corn market, and fluctua- exports, 12 857. stock 210.881 ‘ Quota- Betrast, Inetanp, Feb. 1.—The market P 
Hag A sage overeat = one tions were within narrow limits, though tions, Feb. 20, car lots for export, No. 2, is dull. Demand is poor for the time of 
pegs ocene —- rs I ng “Ch. prices at the close showed a decline of 77%/c bid; No. 3, 74@75c bid; No. 4, 71% the year, which is rather surprising, con- Cc 
a 2 s Bob 10 cated Png : «= 4 ul 2@4c on the week. Offerings were fair. @72%c bid; local car lots, No. 3 yellow, ‘idering the cheapness of oatmeal. Ca- men 
~—_ - . - - pnch . bape tenn sors Receipts last week were 422 cars, against 791,@80%c. Corn goods are in small nadian and American mill quotations are Con 
the - Seamer a which ot thes ol a 259 in the previous week. Cash prices, supply, but trade is slow and prices fa- around 35s 6d@36s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- day 
corn were selling had res Socseetion Feb. 20: No. 3 corn 67@67%2c bu, No. 4 vor buyers. Quotations, Feb. 20, in 100- fast or Dublin, for February seaboard the 
nd g : hy ‘corn 65@65Y2c, No. 5 corn 63%c; No. 3 |b sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow ‘Shipment. Buyers are holding off. proj 
as a bearish argument. The fact was also cet ROU.e N 2 : : : F i - 
inted out that, alth % stocks of ¢ yellow 68@69'c, No. 4 yellow 65@67c, and white meal, fancy, $2.50@2.75; white American and Canadian rolled oats are inge 
pointed out that, although stocks Of Corn =No § yellow 64@64%2c; No. 3 white cream al, f. $2.50@2.75; ] quoted at 37s, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, ship 
at Chicago were large, the quantities at 1 y ite 6R1 2 oS 5063.15; pear ; : 
Henge ve large, 10Y%ec, No. 4 white 68Ysc. hominy and grits, $2.50@2.75. which price would be accepted in any gan 
competitive points were meager. position, though stocks are not large or of 
Good yields of corn in the countries New Onteans.--Demand for corn last Batrrmore.—Corn is lower, but in fair (onsumption very good for the season 
of the northern hemisphere with a favor- Week was fair. Shipments through this demand for export. Receipts last week righ ite aad ie laining of lack of all 
able outlook for the Argentine crop are port were exclusively to destinations in were 13,996 bus, 13,610 by rail and 386 by Gemand, even for ‘he theme ellie’ com- W 
the outstanding factors in the corn sup- the tropics. A total of 11,870 bus corn boat. Sales included about 17,000 bus ai ° sae 
ply situation for 1925-26, according to a and 700 bags corn meal, the latter to No. 2 spot for export at 77@79c, and a y: : ’ ~ 
bulletin of the Department of Agricul- Bridgetown, was cleared. Havana was parcel lot of southern white, domestic, _ ToRonto.—Mills report domestic trade od 
ture. The United States crop, which rep- _ the larger corn buyer, with 6,200 bus, and at 5c, delivered. Closing prices, Feb. ulet. Consumption seems to have fall- _ sat 
resents roughly nearly three fourths of Matanzas second, with 2,550. Prices on 20: No. 2 spot, 77¢; No. 3 spot, 73%c; en off, compared with previous winters. ae 
the reported world production, is esti- Feb. 18: No. 2 yellow 98c bu, No. 3 97c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 82c. Corn Prices are nominally steady, but there mer 
mated at 2,901,000,000 bus, which is only No. 2 white 98c, No. 3 97c. meal and hominy were steadier, owing 8 considerable cutting. Quotations, Feb. ty 
slightly below the average for the years Nasnvitte.—Increased activity is re- to relative scarcity of good, dry grain, 20: rolled oats, in mixed cars, $5.90@6.20 to t 
1919-23, but is nearly 600,000,000 bus ported in the corn trade, larger ship- but quiet, at $2.20@2.30 per 100 Ibs for bbl of 180 Ibs, in jute 90’s; oatmeal, in New 
above the production of 1924. Produc- ments being made to the South last week. desirable stock. oo 98's, 10 aed cent age rolled = Pr: 
phy Boag Pestng: oles wg til pena — Receipts were fairly liberal, western corn Bosrox.—Agents report a slow de- pitching mes I “Goal ce oe thee - 
art of the increase will be ae to re- coming into the local market in competi- mand. Quotations, Feb. 20: gluten feed what mills can accept rail 
rienish pg ay leet gy Be -_ = — oe poy 5 hg 3 $44.05 ton, gluten meal $53.80, hominy Ww D a a ae cont 
a oe oe ees : : ons, Feb, 20: No. 2 white 2c bu, No. feed $42, in sacks. Granulated yellow INNIPEG.—— Vomestic deman or 
supply will not be so great as that in 3 white 84%c; No. 2 yellow 8642c, No. 3 corn meal was lower at $2.45, bolted yel- rolled oats and oatmeal is slow. Export rhe 
production might indicate. The demand yellow 84%c. Demand for corn meal is low $2.45, and feeding meal and cracked  S4les are fairly steady, but not of great Raa! 
“oad ear -_ — other — will outine, with the market easy. Quota- corn $1.85, all in 100-Ib sacks. volume. Prices are stationary. Quota- iga 
ye affected by the decrease in the num- i , i ; tn : pease 
ber of live teak on farms, compared with oa bya Rag ng eer tay, ES Burrato—At prevailing low prices, py byte ng eres ?-—" Ch 
that of last year. Swine on farms, in- : . sper! A J there is a good demand for all corn re nt ; ll my at . _* me 
cluding pigs, on Jan. 1 were 4,500,000 Mempuis.—Corn meal is quiet, and un- goods. Quotations, Feb. 20: table corn of oe Oe a tatio 
less than on the same date last year. The settled prices help to discourage buying. meal, $2.25 per 100 Ibs; cracked corn, Cuicaco.—The market is steady, but Clev 
effect of this decrease, however, may be Consumers are buying only for actual re- $35 ton; corn meal feed, $32; hominy, no special activity is reported. Rolled by g 
to some extent offset by feeding to heav- | gy wr see = —o ae sey - yellow , = en pay a of oot, woes Guam on ha’ 20 Ne ny per contr 
ier weights as a result of the favorable ng instruc ions for enough to make corn in the cash market showed a ecided ot Sack, and oatmeal a . per Th 
live stock prices compared with grain. prompt shipments. Buyers are taking increase last week. Buyers still seem to 100 lbs. will 
Although the bulk of the United States corn slowly, but are expected to be in prefer the lower grades for drying. No. Boston.—Demand for rolled oatmeal next 
corn crop is used at home, in good crop the market steadily by March 1. 4 yellow sold at 78%c bu on Feb. 20. is good, with market held steady. Quota- prob: 
years the United States becomes an ex- _ Iyptanaporss.—Corn is firm. Quota- Liverroor, Enc., Feb. 3—There is a_ tions, Feb. 20: rolled oatmeal $2.80, and Stear 
— and Loy in fovien a og ion, “. 20: No. 3 white 66@68c bu, steadier undertone to the market. Con- cut and ground $3.08, in 90-Ib sacks. its : 
with Argentina, the countries of the low- No. 4 white 62@64c; No. 3 yellow 65@  sumptive demand is improved. Quota- P Oat l is i all ready 
er Danube, the Union of South Africa, 68c, No. 4 yellow 6012@63c; No. 8 mixed _ tions are generally 6d@2s higher th eee ee trip. 
and some minor »yroducing countries the 638@65c No. 4 mixed 60@62Y, 5 1 low oa yg _ SOY, tak See SS Gee. Quien, \ 
me I £ - " mixed 6 lac, — record low prices. Supplies are Feb. 20 $2.90@3.15 per 98-lb sack for : 
yulletin says. Kavwaas Crry.—The decline in cor: ; ample, and fair arrivals are expected in round : ; mina 
sage ard is laa yh aromeg ogy com- corn products continued retinas wy ina the next two weeks. The quantity arrived # ' Arthn 
Markets. With a crop renking next to eek. Moderate demand exists. Cash 1.21" \vas 203,000 ars, considerably shove to ha 
the United States in quantity and a rela- prices, Feb. 20: white corn, No. 2 70% ek yas - ’ New’ considerably above pyar 
ee ee ee ane ayy" @72c, No. 3 67@69%c, No. 4 64@664%,c; Teduirements. New crop River Plate 6,954, 
tively small domestic requirement, a vellgw corn, No. 2 71@72Y/ : positions advanced 1s qr last week on re- 212,0( 
lar »rcent » of the A t a. ’ rn, ». @72'¢, No. 8 6714 
arge percentage of the Argentine crop is @70¢, No. 4 644,@67c; mixed corn, No. 2 ports of hot, dry weather in parts of the stock: 
— for export. Argentine corn has 69@70c, No. 3 66%@68Y,c, No. 4 631,@ growing area, but some of the improve- Puapetpuia.—There is but little oats, 
: 14 tad = Seen, Se is there- 65%,¢; cream meal, $3.60 bbl, basis oar ment was lost later on reports of gen- trading in buckwheat flour. Supplies are seed, 
ore less liable to damage during passage jot. Kansas Cit : ys eral rains and cooler weather. A i small and the market is unchanged. Quo- We 
se y 998 o . 8, sity, 100-lb cotton sacks; ‘* P 4 . merica . a £ 7 
pha amy . . ear mele a ro Paso hominy feed, $27 ton; corn bran, $27. is still out of line. tation, Feb. 20, $3.75@4 per 98-Ib sack. cats | 
per ponte favorable cnnAition. Tem- Mitwavxee.—Corn samples declined The Pure Food Bakery has b Bovrssa—Ne interest is mewn fs se od 
stg: Te : “a ’ 2@%c last week, outside f. , : : ery cen buckwheat. Quotation, Feb. 20, $1.75 per Sg 
peratures there during December and 2@7c last week, outside for wet, which opened by Abraham D. Ribner and Saul Ib ’ Priva 
January, which are its critical months in is in liberal supply and needs to be dis- Ribner at 6104 Eighteenth Avenue, as oy See bus w 
the growth of corn, were somewhat above counted to move promptly. Receipts Brooklyn. Mitwavkee.—There is no change in ley, a 
normal, and there has been moderate and buckwheat prices, and the market is in- cludec 
han rainfall. ‘These condi- active. Receipts are light, and demand 500,00 
tions should favor rapid development and likewise. The tone is steadi fter two 
early maturity of the oe oo. The : Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years declines. Quotations, Feb. 20, eM 100 
outturn cannot be forecast with any de- 4, ar ay te Reine gee a coat Goat. by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of Ibs: silver hull, $1.50@1.55; Japanese, 
gree of ae for some time, but from Year begin- , a8 officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): $1.60@1.70. Tor 
bad * taati r4 " _ 
; present indications, taking into account ning— 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 191 T T i i y ; 
* , i 2 ‘ 22 192 2 ¢ 9 6 1915 1914 orontTO.—T rade in buckwheat is slow. ing ot 
# the reported increase in acreage, it would August .... 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 # Pri little higher 1 ‘k — 
5 pore P anata’ i September.. 661 967 456 698 361 310 463 : ; ; : rices were a little higher last week, for fle 
: 7 only carga ay ig oy pr October ... 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570591 «636.638 986 bea g8g--TANging on Feb. 20 67@7Ic bu for good ports 
E 2S st year, g Y November . 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 «464 «Quality, in car lots, on track, country over-si 
’ not be so large as the bumper crop of December... 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 points. Feb, 4 
F 1923-24, according to the bulletin. ee coe oe ioe =a aaa aa = @ = 18 ‘oa 
R me Y ‘ sbruary ..  ... 34 1,092 775 6 628 2: 5 2 4 
® Corn production in the countries of the March .....  ... 1,885 1,398 1,221 987 $31 38 607 1,049 781 oa4 $30 Canada—Flour Exports by Ports lin 7 
4 lower Danube, which are the surplus pro- os betes +++ 710 890 «832-612, 535 148 = G09 «1,140 «= 538867) 172 . , mouth 
ducers of Europe, shows a considerable ™®¥ -:::-:- ++ 482 1,057 645-617, 518 102, 975753 4B 42 AT Muperts a6 whens Gout Seem Conte from ae 
‘ etal leg Be ane Gilera eae ++ 696 904 905 765 685 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 Aus. 1, 1925, to Jan. 31, 1926, by ports of Antwe 
5 og eal | pwr |corn = July ....... --- 815 618 775 486 466 488 1,195 778 986 622 236 it, in barrels of 196 lbs: Amste 
Mf from these countries is now being shipped Pere —_—_—— : c To Fe shipn 
¥ to supply the demand of northwestern Totals. *5,337 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 From— U.K. U.S. Others ie 
d Europe. The combined production of Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): gy Bag s- et TOT wees vr tt 
ff Hungary, Bulgari d ay ag egg 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 t Pe eee at 
: m4 re nae ager sory om By 2 og l0e817 11478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 gy AEE eee ee Van 
H produced by the same countries last year. ; aa eeask — 014,825 O88 se. — o 
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S erable increase in corn production. Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, Athelstan, Que. ... 4,747 ...-- 116,081 IS offel 
4 in bushels: St. Johns, Que. .... 4,826 1 44,878 quotati 
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NEW RAILWAY SYSTEM IS 
LIKELY TO BENEFIT SHIPPER 


Possibilities for Development of Lake Trans- 
portation Seen in Formation of Greater 
Nickel Plate Railway 

CLEVELAND, On10.— With the announce- 
ment from Washington that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will within a few 
days give its sanction to the creation of 
the Greater Nickel Plate railway system 
proposed by O. P. and M. J. Van Swer- 
ingen, Cleveland, Great Lakes grain 
shippers and steamship owners see gi- 
gantic possibilities for the development 
of lake transportation. Lines of the 
unified system connect with practically 
all the important carriers serving the 
West, Northwest and Southwest. 

The Pere Marquette, the Erie and the 
old Nickel Plate will have the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio route over which to ship 
grain obtained in the Northwest. The 
merger will provide a direct shipping 
route for grain from northwestern ports 
to the Atlantic seaboard at Newport 
News. Millions will be spent in ter- 
minals, docks and other facilities at 
Presque Isle and Toledo for handling 
con! and grain. This newest gigantic 
raiiway combination will prove a lake 
connecting medium with lake ports and 
great markets of the North, and, with 
other lines, gridironing the rich agricul- 
tural sections of Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igati. 

Chartering in the grain trade, accord- 
ing to the leading Great Lakes transpor- 
tation companies having headquarters in 
Cleveland, is very slow. The rates offered 
by grain shippers are no inducement to 
contract. 

The Interlake Steamship Co.’s fleet 
will probably handle considerable grain 
next season, but the big grain fleet will 
probably be that. of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., which now has several of 
its big freighters at upper lake ports, 
ready to bring grain down on their first 
trip. 

A statement of grain stocks in ter- 
minal elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Feb. 12, shows receipts and ship- 
menis during the week ending that date 
to have been: wheat 49,925,000 bus, oats 
6,954,000, barley 6,163,000, flaxseed 2,- 
212,000, rye 1,729,000. A year ago the 
stocks held were: wheat, 22,856,000 bus; 
oats, 10,535,000; barley, 4,394,000; flax- 
seed, 2,999,000; rye, 1,485,000. 

Week’s receipts: wheat 1,236,000 bus, 
oats 147,000, barley 41,000, flaxseed 30,- 
000, rye 10,330. Rail shipments: wheat 
558,000 bus, oats 116,000, barley 19,400. 
Private elevators held about 15,500,000 
bus wheat, 2,000,000 oats, 2,000,000 bar- 
ley, and 310,000 rye. Storage afloat in- 
cluded about 5,800,000 bus wheat and over 


500,000 oats. 
J. H. Wess. 


Shipping Business Is Light 

Toronto.—Shipping companies are do- 
ing only a limited business in ocean space 
for flour. In a decline last week a few 
ports were unaffected, but most of the 
over-sea rates were lower. Quotations, 
Feb. 20: London, Liverpool, Manchester 
18c per 100 Ibs; Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 
lin, Leith, Newcastle, Hull 21¢; Avon- 
mouth, 19¢; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; 
Antwerp, 22c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 20c,—February-March-April 
shipment. 


Ocean Freight Rates Easier 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
are considerably easier. Charters to 
Europe are offering freely at 30s. Par- 
cel space for March and April loading 
is offered at 27s 6d, but even these low 
quotations do not induce exporters to 
take hold. They indicate that a rate of 
25s might interest them, but state that, 
even at this rate, business cannot be done 
at a profit, and that it would merely be 
a speculation. The oriental freight situ- 
ation is very tight. No parcel space for 
March is available, and owners are hold- 
ing charters at exceedingly high rates. 
There is a good demand for space for 
oats and oatmeal to New Zealand and 
Australia, but this also is extremely 






scarce and is preventing further export 
sales being made. 


New Proportional Rate on Flour 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Through the efforts 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
has published a proportional rate of 
2042c on flour moving out of Kansas City 
or Omaha, destined to Evansville, Ind. 
Previously, mills in the Southwest have 
paid a combination rate through St. 
Louis, which amounted to 28c. The new 
rate is on a parity with that charged for 
wheat. Other roads probably will adopt 
the same arrangement, C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the league, says. 


New Grain Handling Facilities 

To provide facilities for handling 
shipments of grain for export through 
New York harbor, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has completed arrangements to 
install apparatus of the most modern 
type on the south side of the Greenville 
Piers, Jersey City. This will consist of 
pneumatic equipment by which grain will 
be transferred direct from cars to barges 
by air suction. The new apparatus will 
have capacity for loading 100,000 bus in 
10 hours, and will be electrically operat- 
ed. It has been planned to meet the pe- 
culiar needs of the export grain traffic at 
New York, which requires that the grain 
must first be loaded into barges and then 
floated to the ship’s side. 


Interstate Commerce Ruling 

Seattte, Wasn.—Examiner Gaddess, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has made findings that the refusal of the 
transcontinental carriers to accord north 
Pacific Coast terminal rates on grain and 
grain products from _ transcontinental 
groups F and G and other points via 
Portland to Seattle and Tacoma, with 
milling and cleaning in transit privileges 
at Portland, is unduly prejudicial. Seat- 
tle and Tacoma mills have through rates 
and transit privileges in such shipments 
to Portland. 


Flour Shipment Is Damaged 

Saw Francisco, Cat.—When the Pan- 
ama Pacific liner, Finland, in making a 
landing at the San Francisco waterfront, 
smashed into the bulkhead of Pier No. 
16, a big shipment of flour was dumped 
into the bay from the dock. The total 
damage to the dock and freight was 
about $100,000. Fog was blamed for the 
accident. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 23, 1926, in cents per 100 lbs: 
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New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eses 
Bergen ..... 27.00 -. 27.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eees 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
pa eee BEWO cece seco BOD ecee 
Cardiff ° 24.00 .... .... 24.00 oases 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
CEE. wcceens 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eeee 
Danzig ...... 30.00 --. 30.00 
i 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 223.00 .... 32.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 oes 
eee “wees GREW cans 046% “200 owes 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ese 
Hamburg - 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
>» 27.50 .... 27.650 27.50 eace 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
rrr 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eoae 
BEE coe cveve 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 2006 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... er 
Malméd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 er 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Barwetites ... BE.GO cece case seve eeu 
SOPOREEEO. 00 BOO wees conn 2200 ee a0 
GP aeeccoss 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireeus ...... BNGD cess 6065 S600 eeve 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .... «sees sees 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... BOO cece coop see cece 
Stockholm ... 29.00 29.00 29.00 





Fires recently damaged: Barnard’s 
Bake Shop, Binghamton; McLaughlin’s 
Bakery, South Glens Falls; the Federal 
Bakery, Amsterdam; the Leonard Bak- 
ery, Medina; the Michael Terpeck Bak- 
ery, Rochester; the Charles Dossenback 
Bakery, Liberty; Jacob Wildstein’s Bak- 
ery, Brooklyn; and the bakery owned by 
Stagliano & Paolini, Utica. 





M. Sidoraty, ogg 3 conducting a 
bakery at Watertown, has opened the 


Vienna Bakery at Massena. 
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Staten Island Stevedores Kept Busy Loading 
Machinery Bound for Russia 


By G. H. Pouder 


In the Baltimore Sun 


Skeptics who question the existence of 
an American export trade with Russia 
should visit the New York Staten Island 
yards of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
This terminal feeds the municipal piers 
of the Pan-American Wharfage Co., 
which is doing a record business in load- 
ing and dispatching full-vessel cargoes of 
tractors and machinery purchased in the 
United States by the Soviet government. 

It is an ordinary sight these days to 
see as many as 300 or 400 flat cars, each 
carrying from 13 to 17 boxed tractors, 
on the Baltimore & Ohio tracks. On a 
recent occasion there were 600 additional 
loaded cars stored at Arlington, the rail- 
road’s Staten Island concentration yard. 
All the cases are for prompt over-sea 
dispatch to Russia, marked with Soviet 
license numbers and for various interior 
destinations via such ports as Odessa, 
Batoum and Novorossiysk. 

The Ford symbol is much in evidence, 
for this organization is shipping an order 
of 10,000 tractors to the Soviets, repre- 
senting a single Russian investment of 
more than $5,000,000 in soil cultivation. 
Negotiations for doubling this quantity 
are under way, it is said, and one estimate 
states that as many as 100,000 tractors 
may be purchased eventually in this coun- 
try. The International Harvester Co. 
also is forwarding large consignments of 
plows, reapers and threshing machines 
via this routing. 

Russia wants immediate delivery of the 
equipment, so speed has become one of 
the essential features of the routine. 


Stevedoring is performed in day and 
night shifts, and efficient and modern 
handling machinery is used. Five-ton 
cranes are available for both hold and 
deck loading of the steamers, and when 
the latter are of the side-port type direct 
loading from car to ship is possible. 

New York gets most of the business 
because of the location there of Derutra, 
the Soviet organization charged with the 
transportation of these goods to Russia. 
It arranges for the purchases, charters 
the ships and gives the entire routine per- 
sonal supervision. To obtain smooth 
movement the company is fortunate in 
its patronage of Staten Island, for this 
is one of the few uncongested sections of 
New York harbor. 

Continuance of the Russian exports, 
of course, depends on the flow of gold 
rubles and the maintaining of effective 
credit. Officials of Derutra say this fea- 
ture is cared for, and that, during 1926, 
American shipments to Russia will double 
or treble those of 1925. 

In the face of keen competition from 
England and Germany, 88 fully loaded 
vessels cleared from United States ports 
for Soviet Russia last year, according to 
these spokesmen. Cargoes of agricultural 
implements, cotton and flour were car- 
ried, the value of which was $53,600,000 
for the first six months. Figures for the 
second half are not yet available, but it 
is likely that the total for the year went 
well over $100,000,000. Baltimore par- 
ticipated largely in the Russian flour 
movement last spring. 








BELIEVES ALL-AMERICAN 
ROUTE WILL BE APPROVED 


Burrato, N. Y.—Congressman S. Wal- 
lace Dempsey, Lockport, N. Y., chairman 
of the rivers and harbors committee of 
the House, in Buffalo recently declared 
that he believes the present Congress will 
approve the proposed All-American wat- 
er route from the Great Lakes to the 
sea. In reply to a recent speech by 
Charles F. Craig, executive director of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association, and a firm supporter of the 
St. Lawrence ocean going plan, Repre- 
sentative Dempsey said that the failure 
of Canada to agree upon the deepening of 
the St. Lawrence River had materially 
brightened the outlook for the establish- 
ment of the All-American route. 

Congressman Dempsey, in his formal 
reply to the Craig speech, said in part: 

“Mr. Craig cites flour as a product to 
be transported by water. Minneapolis 
has been the great flour milling center of 
the country, and Buffalo today is its 
greatest rival. Our production of wheat 
flour in 1923 was 113,987,000 bbls, of 
which 20,860,000 were exoprted, leaving 
more than 93,000,000 consumed in this 
country. From Minneapolis and from 
Buffalo our enormous commerce of flour 
can be supplied to all of the states on 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic sea- 
board over the All-American waterway, 
and none of this territory can economical- 
ly or practicably be served by the St. 
Lawrence route. All the latter would 
serve would be the European trade and, 
with the financial condition of Europe, 
our trade there is certain to decrease. 

“It requires only the most primary 
knowledge of climatic and geographical 
facts to enable one to see the great nat- 
ural advantages which the All-American 
has over the Canadian route. Every one 
knows that Canada has a long and severe 
winter, and that the season available for 
water transportation is much shorter than 
on the All-American route. Throughout 
the year, too, on the St. Lawrence, fogs 
and tides and icebergs make navigation 
so hazardous that a high maritime insur- 
ance rate prevails.” 





Rudolph Zink, for many years presi- 
dent of the Bronx Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, has relinquished office. Officers 
recently elected were: Alex Buehler, 
president; J. Neumann, vice president; 
Kurt Findeisen, secretary; John Finger, 
financial secretary; Julius Zink, treas- 
urer, 


NEBRASKA CHEMISTS’ CLUB 
HOLDS REGULAR MEETING 
The regular meeting of the Nebraska 
Cereal Chemists’ Club was held, with 
good attendance, in Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 
13, in the directors’ room of the Lincoln 
Star. The meeting was preceded by a 
luncheon at the Lincoln University Club. 
Progress in the baking test standardi- 
zation was discussed. H. H. Johnson, of 
the Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., was 
appointed as chairman of the baking 
committee to succeed H. L. Thompson, of 
the Crete (Neb.) Mills. Loaves sub- 
mitted showed much improvement over 
the last comparison, although there was 
still a great deal of work to be done to- 
ward standardizing this important test. 





All-Rail Rates 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 
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New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 32.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 $1.56 27.5 
OO eae 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.56 49.56 61.5 
BOOUENE. ccccecce 40.6 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.56 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 650 50 36.5 32.5 
ere 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.56 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.5 85.5 22 19 
MPEG, PE. wcccece 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 $83.5 20 *19 
MED sdccccces 27.6 32 $2 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.56 *15.5 
ere 28.5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ......e+ 13 17.5 17.6 12 eee 
St. Louis ....... 20 13.6 18.6 ... %12 
Memphis ....... 31.5 25 24 11.5 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.6 °35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.5 48.5 86 %43 
Atlanta ........ 58.5 62 51 38.5 *46.5 
SPEED “éeacecece 48.5 42 41 28.56 °35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.56 48.5 36 %43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c’ less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more. 





After a severe case of blood poison- 
ing, Carl Klinger, proprietor of the 
Royal Bakery, Benicia, is again at work. 
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Cuicaco, Ii1., Feb. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—About 175 cake and pie bakers 
and allied trades registered at the open- 
ing session of the two-day conference 
opened yesterday at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. A majority of 
these are bakers, who are entering into 
discussions which indicate this conference 
will be equally as successful as the first 
cake bakers’ meeting held at Buffalo last 
fall. T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., 
chairman ‘of the cake bakers’ division of 
the American Bakers Association, pre- 
sided, and kept things moving so that 
the first session was through on schedule 
time. H. E. Barnard, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, spoke on 
the nutritive value of cake, and showed 
how consumption of baker’s cake could 
be increased by educating the public to 
its value. He asked for co-operation for 
the institute, so that it could work more 
effectively for the interests of bakers. 

The first subject for discussion was 
that of milk, led by Washington Platt, 
of the Merrell-Soule Co., who stated that 
cake made with milk remains fresh long- 
er than that made without. Skimmed 
milk solids help in richness of cake, he 
added.. Milk helps to some extent to 
hold air and gases, although eggs are 
the principal product to perform these 
functions. Milk adds to the nutritive 
value of cake. Forms of milk are liquid, 
sweet condensed and powdered, liquid 
being the most perishable human food. 
Sour milk is good, he said, if the baker 
could get it uniform, but it is best to use 
sweet milk and the highest grade obtain- 
able, just as the baker uses the best 
grade of flour. In answer to the query 
as to how many bakers used milk, nine 
answered they use liquid milk, one sweet 
condensed milk, and 13 powdered. 

P.. E. Minton, former chemist of the 
Acme-Evans Co., spoke on flour, and said 
soft wheat flour this year contained more 
protein than in previous years. He 
hoped bakers gave this subject more con- 
sideration. Millers, he said, are doing 
everything they can to mill the kind of 
flour cake bakers want; many had plants 
reflowed, and he said if mills could 
standardize on two or three grades of 
flour for cake baking, they could manu- 
facture better products and also perhaps 
sell it cheaper. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
led in a discussion on eggs, of which 
there are three kinds, shelled, frozen, 
and powdered or flaked. He thought 
shelled made the best products, and can 
be used where there are proper facilities 
provided, Eggs lose strength if in stor- 
age for any length of time, and freezing 
of eggs, he said, retains all their values. 
He added that 4,000,000 lbs powdered 
eggs and 8,000,000 lbs frozen eggs come 
into this country annually, showing that 
production here is short, and importation 
tends to hold the price down for bakers. 

T. J. Bryan, of the Calumet Baking 
Powder Co., spoke on baking powder, 
and said that this contained valuable 
mineral salts. It was brought out that 
about 80 per cent of the baking powder 
on the market is of one type, that it is 
of slower acting type than soda, and 
that it has more oven action. Best re- 
sults are obtained by using one part of 
weight to 32 parts of flour, although in 
certain kinds of flour this can be in- 
creased to 40 parts of flour. Traveling 
ovens are very suitable for use of the 
baking powder made today. 

M. B. Graff, of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., discussed shortenings. Shortening 
is what produces tenderness and gives 
desirable eating quality to cake, he said. 
Requirements of cake are right taste, 
right eating quality, and after effects 
must be all right. These are of greatest 
importance, and shortening is of vital 
importance, he added, in producing these 
qualities. There is no absolutely satis- 
factory substitute for butter, he said, but 
other types of shortening carry no flavor 
and allow the baker to bring out any 
flavor. 

Miscellaneous cake ingredients and 
correct methods of compounding were 
considered by C. A. Glabau, of the Bak- 
ers Weekly, at the afternoon meeting on 
Feb. 22. He advocated necessity for 
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CAKE, PIE BAKERS AND ALLIED TRADESMEN MEET IN 
TWO-DAY CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


research and study of flour and other 
cake ingredients for the purpose of ob- 
taining uniform results in practice. His 
address was illustrated with lantern slides 
showing results of laboratory experi- 
ments on various problems. Charles 
Paesch and Robert Mersbach, Chicago 
bakers, discussed sponge, pound and 
other cakes. This was accompanied by 
blackboard formulas and recipes for 
chocolate cream, pound and sponge cake. 
Mr. Paesch answered several questions 
as to the best use of butter fat shortening, 
water, etc., in connection with these 
recipes. Joseph Hawks, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., described methods for improv- 
ing keeping qualities of cake, which he 
stated was a wondeiful field for the 
American institute’s research work. 
Starch, sugar, shortening, baking powder, 
eggs, milk and proper mixing of ingredi- 
ents were great factors, and had physi- 
cal bearing on the keeping qualities of 
cake, according to the speaker. Discus- 
sion followed on the subject when J. A. 
Bernauer, Minneapolis, H. J. Brenner, 
Dayton, Ohio, J. M. Spiers, Winnipeg, 
and E. C. Baum, Brooklyn, expressed 
opinions that a combination of proper 
ingredients, good compounding and a 
judicious use of baking powder were es- 
sential for preserving cake. T. F. Bayha, 
Wheeling, W. Va., also advocated the use 
of good butter, eggs and sugar for high 
grade cakes. 

An address followed on mold preven- 
tion, by Harold E. Turley, of the Stein, 
Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, who analyzed to 
some extent the economic loss to the trade 
through mold. He described the nature 
of the same and suggested preventives 
and termed mold as very low plant life 
which grows on poor food material. 
Ellis C. Baum, president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, talked 
at length on the support and co-operation 
which his association was giving to the 
trade throughout the country. 

D. M. Hopkins, of the Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago, opened the second day’s session 
with a fine talk on decorative icings and 
butter creams. This was one of the best 
talks of the conference, and Mr. Hopkins 
gave many excellent suggestions and 
recipes, and also answered numerous 
questions. J. Hawks, of The Fleischmann 
Co., and Walter Frey, of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., put on demonstrations of 
Danish pastry and sweet doughs. For- 
mulas which cut down time, thus saving 
money but retaining high quality, were 
given to bakers. These men baked the 
goods, which were passed around at the 
afternoon session. One of the most im- 
portant actions taken at this morning’s 
Session was a resolution forming a per- 
manent cake bakers’ section of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association. Dr. Barnard, 
president of the American Institute of 
Baking, L. F. Bolser, past president of 
the American Bakers Association, and 
L. Schillinger, first vice president of the 
American Bakers Association, said that 
if a Fp sygens organization was not 
formed no progress would be made. 
Much enthusiasm was shown, and T. F. 
Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., was elected 
chairman, and William Walmsley, of the 
American Institute of Baking, was made 
secretary. 

It was also decided that all proceed- 
ings be published, and copies sent to all 
attending or who become members of the 
cake bakers’ section. 

At the concluding session of the cake 
bakers’ conference a directing committee 
of five was appointed, which included 
Ellis C. Baum, Brooklyn, E. F. Buck, 
Peoria, Ill., P. H. Fuqua, Dallas, Texas, 
H. Brenner, Dayton, Ohio, and A. W. 
Dougherty, Muncie, Ind., to act as the 
executive board of the cake bakers’ sec- 
tion of the American Bakers Association. 

Milton J. Blair, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., made an address on ad- 
vertising, and said that his concern han- 
dled the largest amount of food ad- 
vertising in the country, so in a way he 
was somewhat familiar with housewives’ 
requirements. The problem of today, he 
said, was how to produce customers in- 
stead of how to produce goods, as for- 
merly, and that one of the chief essentials 
in connection with the former is adver- 


tising. Changing markets and our in- 
creasing prosperity were discussed at 
some length and, according to the speak- 
er, five basic fundamentals in our pros- 
perity which tend to increase the sale of 
merchandise are: relationship between 
cost of living and wages, education, rela- 
tionship of machine power in comparison 
to a man’s job, improvement in man’s 
health conditions, and the great increase 
in life insurance. He claimed cake bak- 
ers had to meet what is termed in adver- 
tising a primary problem, and not a 
competitive one, that advertising was 
fast approaching a science, and the three 
fundamentals in connection with the for- 
mer were observation, experimentation, 
and calculation. 

“Your aim,” he said, “is to sell quality 
cake to the housewife, but you must have 
quality and your product be worthy of 
notice in the first place, backed up by 
intelligent advertising.” Walter Frey, of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., read a paper 
on fried cake, giving many suggestions 
for using ingredients and improvements 
in doughnut baking. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Loe Co., 
talked on cake merchandising. He dealt 
first with educating the grocer, and sug- 
gested arousing enthusiasm among the 
drivers with a possibility of making them 
salesmen. He advocated saleswomen 
should be fully instructed as to handling 
customers. He urged teaching the retail 
grocer the best manner of handling and 
cutting cakes, that good wrappers should 
be used, and that cakes should be dis- 
played in attractive showcases. L. A. 
Schillinger, first vice president Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, thanked William 
Walmsley and T. F. Bayha, chairman of 
the meeting, for their help in making 
this conference a success. 

Dr. Barnard spoke on cake, and what 
it means in nutrition. He advocated 
quality above all, and high class in- 
gredients, and that cake bakers should 
analyze their materials, pointing out that 
the laboratory service of the institute was 
at their disposal. Also that cake bakers 
should read Baking Technology and co- 
operate to carry on a cake baking school, 
which is the next step at the American 
Institute of Baking. Miss Jean K. Rich, 
of the institute staff, talked on cake 
nutrition from an educational standpoint. 


PIE BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


A number of important subjects were 
discussed at the pie bakers’ conference. 
For several years, bakers who specialize 
in pies have held meetings under the 
name of the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers, and their last 
conference was held at Buffalo in Sep- 
tember. The present conference prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest because of 
the fact that all the work the research 
laboratories of the American Institute of 
Baking has been carrying on in studies 
of pie are available for discussion and 
adaptation for larger sale of commercial 
pies. No feature of the baking industry 
lends itself better for development in an 
almost unlimited field than does a cam- 
paign for increased use of pies. At 
times in the past pie has labored under 
unmerited and unjust criticisms. How- 
ever, great progress has been made in 
improvement of the quality of commer- 
cial pies during the last few years. 

The present conference opened under 
direction of L. A. Rumsey, secretary of 
the American Bakers Association, and 
the first subject discussed was ingredi- 
ents and purity of standards, including 
flours, shortenings, fillings and toppings. 
Charles Moody, of the Moody & Waters 
Pie Co., Chicago, discussed briefly the 
use of flours, and the question arose as 
to the benefit of Pacific Coast flours as 
compared with those from other locali- 
ties. Some thought the former had a 
tendency to make shorter pie crust than 
other flours. A discussion of the differ- 
ent types of shortening followed, and as 
to whether use of vegetable fat was con- 
sidered better than animal fat. H. Pitts- 
ford, Indianapolis, said he preferred 
vegetable fat, as it was a more edible 
product. Methods of mixing flour and 
shortenings were considered, and one 
baker stated that he had seen flour mixed 
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in an Artofex mixer with shortening, 
salt, etc., with a few revolutions, and 
the mix seemed very satisfactory. An- 
other claimed that results obtained from 
other mixers and mixes showed a possible 
10 per cent reduction in use of shorten- 
ing. Hydrogenated vegetable fats and 
their uses also were considered, The use 
of corn flour in pastry was advocated in 
some instances, as it had a tendency to 
require less water. 

Fillings were dealt with at length, 
especially the use of pie fruits, and many 
arguments were heard as to benefits of 
canned, evaporated or solid fruits. J. 
P. Frisbie, of the Frisbie Pie Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., spoke briefly on this subject. 

The stability of the pie business is de- 
pendent on the consuming public, said 
H. Pittsford, who also remarked that he 
knew the American Institute of Baking 
would not countenance anything that 
would tend to cheapness of pies. 

The difference in the use of canned 
fruits in solid and water packs was en- 
tered into, and H. E. Turley, of the 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., referred to some 
experiments made by the institute. From 
these it was found that flavor and color 
permeated throughout filling. 

J. Behrens, secretary of the National 
Association of Wholesale Bakers, spoie 
on tapioca and its uses in pies, while W !- 
liam Jaeger, of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 
mentioned the advantages to be derived 
by using its brand of tapioca. 

Dr. Barnard inquired as to objections, 
if any, to the use of ground spices, aiid 
the consensus of opinion was that if high 
grade spices were used they would :o 
further and would be more economic:l. 
It was also noted that there was con- 
siderable interest among those present 
regarding essential oils which the insii- 
tute had been asked on occasions to in- 
vestigate. 

B. Gardner, chemist of the Chapin & 
Smith Co., discussed variations in prices 
of cocoa and chocolates, and entered into 
the handling of these products. W. P. 
Hartman, former Michigan food commis- 
sioner, thought cocoa could not be used 
in making chocolate pies without stating 
so on the labels. 

At the afternoon session a discussion 
took place on pumpkin pies and stand- 
ards, and as it was noted that a smuill 
number of pie bakers were present, it 
was suggested that Dr. Rumsey send a 
questionnaire to bakers on various kinds 
of pies, including pumpkin, and results 
be reported at the fall convention of the 
association. 

W. P. Hartman said canners are anx- 
ious to find out what kind of apples and 
other fruits bakers wanted, and Geo: ge 
Rushton said he believed canners were 
putting out better No. 10 pack than 
before, and that they were doing evey- 
thing possible to improve this. 

In discussion of custard pies there was 
a wide difference of opinion as to the 
kind of milk to be used. One baker sid 
he used whole milk to make the best 
pies, while another used sweet and con- 
densed milk for best results. Anotlier 
said since he had learned to use dried 
milk he had wonderful results, and t/at 
the best way to use it was to put in 
warm water before reconstructing ‘he 
milk. 

Regarding the use of starch in cust:rd 
pies, there was also a difference of opin- 
ion, some claiming the best results were 
obtained by cooking the starch first with 
some milk, while others used the raw 
starch. The reply to the question as to 
the amount of starch used was 2% Ibs 
to a gallon of milk. To a question as\ed 
as to how many bakers use agitator: in 
making custard pie, it was learned that 
five in the room did. 

An interesting discussion took place on 
toppings and meringue. Mr. Pittsford 
said he used frozen white of egg fot 
meringue, and got decidedly better re 
sults, although it cost more. He warned 
that ovens must be cooled enough to zive 
all possible time in browning it off. The 
temperature should be around 400 de- 
grees. George Rushton claimed that the 
best results can be obtained by using 
one half frozen whites and one half albu 
men, 
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At the close of the session Dr. Barnard 
explained the many ways in which the 
institute could be of service to pie bak- 
ers. 

TUESDAY'S SESSION 

The opening session was devoted to a 
general discussion on distribution meth- 
ods and distribution costs. This was en- 
tered into with much interest by all pie 
bakers present, and was followed by a 
talk on pie advertising by Mr. Rosenak, 
of J. R. Hamilton & Co. 

At the afternoon session Miss Jean K. 
Rich, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, spoke on nutritional education for 
the consumer. This developed into one of 
the best sessions of the two-day confer- 
ence, and from this there will no doubt 
cone much closer co-operation between 
the institute and the National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Pie Bakers. Miss Rich 
showed two posters on bread and other 
products, which are to be used in schools. 
These were excellent, and she asked why 
similar ones could not be prepared to 
tell the story of pie. 

ell the housewife, the teacher and 
children, she said, about the nutritive 
value of pie, and see if increased con- 
suiaption does not follow. She told how 
inserts could be used in pie packages, 
giv ng valuable information about this 
product. If information is scientifically 
an educationally sound, and not just 
merely advertising, this literature could 
eas'ly find its way into the schools. Some 
housewives do not eat pie, because they 
are reducing, so why not prepare inserts 
an’ literature to show why pie can be 
inc uded in a diet for this? 

\V. E. Pittsford, Indianapolis, asked 
Mi-s Rich if she could come there to talk 
betore the Woman’s Club, if a meeting 
were arranged, and her answer, naturally, 
was yes. She said that this was what 
she was doing all the time, and she would 
be glad to co-operate with pie bakers, 
not only in this respect, but also in pre- 
par ng inserts, posters, etc., for advertis- 
ing purposes and also for schoolrooms. 

M. Beheren, Washington, said that pie 
bakers have now been able to put pies 
into every school cafeteria in Washington, 
but that they had no posters or litera- 
ture for advertising purposes. Dr. Rum- 
sey stated that the institute would be 
glad to prepare such matters for pie bak- 
ers, and if they desired it, no doubt could 
have such matter ready for their annual 
con\ention to be held at Atlantic City, at 


the time the American Bakers Associa- 
tion meets. 

At the request of bakers present copies 
of the stenographic record of the confer- 


ence will be printed and sent to every 
member of the pie bakers’ association. 
This will be of much value, not only to 
those who were present, but will arouse 
interest on the part of those who did not 
attend, and make future conferences even 
more successful. 

F. Rushton, a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, asked pie bakers to get behind 
the institute, to co-operate with it in every 
respect, as the institute was planning 
much for the benefit of pie bakers, but 
needed the support of all of them. 

Just before the conference adjourned, 


Mr. Frisbie moved that a rising vote of 
thanks be extended to Dr. Rumsey and 
the institute for arranging the confer- 


ence, and assuring them that their efforts 
were more than satisfactory to those in 
attendance. It is planned to make these 
conf-rences annual affairs, to be held at 
the institute in Chicago. 





OTIS DURBIN MOVED FROM 
KANSAS CITY TO CHICAGO 
K.nsas Crry, Mo., Feb. 23.—(Special 


Telc:ram)—Otis B. Durbin, of the pur- 
chasing department of the Purity Bak- 
erie: Corporation, will leave the South- 
west about March 4 for permanent resi- 
dence in Chicago. He will be accom- 
pan'ed by E. W. Hubach, his assistant in 
buy 1g supplies for the company in this 
terr' ‘ory. The move is part of a general 
one ‘o center all the principal executive 
and »perating offices of the Purity organ- 
ation in Chicago. The accounting de- 
Pariment is also being taken from Kan- 
Sas ‘ity, but laboratory and other re- 


Searcii work will be left here. R. L. Naf- 
zlger, vice president, will continue to 
live in Kansas City,.at least for the pres- 
ent. Harvey E. Yantis. 
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SEATTLE 

The flour trade is in a highly unsatis- 
factory condition. Lack of demand and 
intensive competition, increased by the 
long continued absence of export trade, 
have brought price cutting and unsound 
trade practices. Some flour has been 
moving in this way recently, but at prices 
that show no profit, if not a loss. Buy- 
ers, having received concessions, are fur- 
ther encouraged to hold off for lower 
prices. 

Some business has continued to be 
done by interior mills in middle western 
and southeastern markets, and by both 
interior and tidewater mills with the At- 
lantic seaboard. Representatives of 
coast mills who have recently visited the 
East are encouraged to believe that a 
substantial business in soft wheat flour 
can be worked there during the balance 
of the crop year. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations for 
Washington flour, carloads, coast, Feb. 
19: family patent, $8.50@9 bbl, basis 49- 
lb cottons; pastry flour, $7.20@7.90, 98's; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.90, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8.50@9.30, 98’s. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $9.40@9.90 
bbl; Montana, $8.60@8.95. 

Export Trade—Complete stagnation 
has continued in flour export business 
with the Orient. While there has been a 
spasmodic demand from North China, 
Canadian mills have secured the business, 
quoting clears close to $1 bbl under 
American mill prices for soft wheat 
straights. Hongkong and South China 
business still is in a deplorable condition. 
Business with the United Kingdom re- 
mains out of the question, and very light 
with the west coast of South America. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Feb. 19: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.90, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents, $8.65, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or 
$7.90, net, f.a.s. To the United King- 
dom, soft wheat straights 44s 9d and 
hard wheat straights 45s 6d, cif., per 
280 Ibs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


The expectation of a duty being 
placed on wheat by Japan on April 1 and 
buying for export cargoes sold to the 
United Kingdom and the Orient caused 
a fair demand for export grades last 
week. Buying for mill account was very 
moderate. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Feb. 19: soft white, $1.53 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.51; hard winter, $1.48; 
western red, $1.47; northern spring, 
$1.47; Big Bend blue-stem and Baart, 
$1.48@1.49. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Pct. of 

activity 
WOR. BEBO” scsccsccccccesss 27 
Previous week 25 
Mn 440 4:9 tens 00.0 > 4%% 44 
Two years ago .. 54 
Three years ago . 49 
Four years ago 41 
Five years ago 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Pct. of 

activity 
a eee ee care 41 
Previous week 34 
ik cob Gee sdeeniecr% 31 
Two years ago 61 
Three years ago . 50 
Four years ago 44 
Five years ago 20 





Flour receipts for the week ended 
Feb. 19: Seattle, 46 cars; Tacoma, 29; 





Portland, 77. Wheat receipts: Seattle, 
139 cars; Tacoma, 209; Portland, 583. 

Charles W. Baum, grain dealer, Chica- 
go, was in Seattle last week, leaving 
here for Portland and San Francisco. 

The export grain business of the Bunge 
Western Grain Corporation, Seattle and 
Vancouver, B. C., is now being conducted 
under the name of Bunge-North Ameri- 
can Grain Corporation. 

Out-of-town millers in Seattle last 
week included J. D. Armstrong, vice 
president and director of milling, and 
J. K. Smith, director of grain, of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, and 
G. I. Toevs, Spokane, vice president of 
the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle. 

The 2,000-bb] mill of the Seattle Flour 
Mills, owned by the Spokane Flour Mill 
Co. and leased by the Centennial Mill 
Co. for the last five years, is closed down. 
The mill will probably be dismantled, 
and the site, which has extensive tide- 
water frontage, sold for other purposes 
than milling. 


PORTLAND 
Conditions in the flour market were 
unimproved last week. Local buying 
was of small volume, and export demand 
was slack. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 20: family patents $8.65 
bbl, bakers hard wheat $9.25, bakers 
blue-stem $8.25. In‘erior mills continue 
to report business with the Southeast. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PO: ROE se weuedos veewes 26,424 42 
Previous week ........... 38,316 47 
Year ago 08 04%'«< 9,362 47 
Se ED oc nue cdc es 45,703 73 
Three years ago .......... 30,973 54 
Four years ago ........... 32,558 57 
eee ee ee vice sentes 0% 15,989 33 


There was a fair volume of wheat buy- 
ing last week, mainly by exporters. 
Farmers in some sections show more dis- 
position to sell as tax time approaches, 
but offerings elsewhere are not free. 
Closing bids on Feb. 20 for March de- 
livery: Big Bend blue-stem and hard 
white, $1.48: soft white, $1.52; western 
white, $1.51142; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.46; western red, $1.45. 

+ * 

Among export sales reported last week 
was a parcel of 25,000 bus hard white 
at a price equal to about $1.50 here. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Demand was light last week, with the 
price trend slightly downward. Califor- 
nia mills reduced their quotations on fam- 
ily patents and bakers flours. As the re- 
duction on family patents was the second 
within a month, the alteration was very 
noticeable on retail price lists. Deliv- 
eries continue excellent on all orders. 
Shipments are confined largely to flour 
ordered in small lots for immediate needs. 

California family patents were quoted 
on Feb. 20 at $9.30 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other common milling 
points, bakers $8.30@8.80, straights $7.70 
@7.80, and high patents $8.10, all basis 
98-lb cotton bags. Kansas standard pat- 
ents were quoted at $9.20@9.40, Dakota 
$9.25@9.55, and Montana $8.90@9.15, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Wheat was quoted at $2.50@2.60 per 
100 lbs for milling grades. 


NOTES 


C. L. Post, former president of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., was in Oakland 
recently. 

T. D. Smith, of The Fleischmann Co.’s 
office at Phoenix, Ariz., has been visiting 
in San Francisco. 

L. M. Jeffers, grain inspector, with 
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offices at Sacramento, transacted busi- 
ness in San Francisco last week. 


The California Cracker Co., with a 
large plant in Oakland, is planning ex- 
pansion and increased production. 

Joseph J. Giles, engaged in the baking 
business at Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah, for over 50 years, died recently. 

George H. Hecke, state agricultural 
director, has voiced his approval of con- 
ferences looking toward establishment of 
United States barley grades in California. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 

After the sharp break in conjunction 
with the declining wheat market, flour 
prices were slightly lower last week, with 
little buying, and a tendency to wait for 
a reaction is noticeable. The general 
opinion seems to be that the market is 
unusually stagnant. 

Carload quotations, Feb. 19: California 
family patents, $9.40 bbl, basis %4’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers $8.80, basis 
¥%’s; California blended bakers, $8.40; 
California pastry, $7.70; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $9; Washington-Oregon 
blue-stem patents, $8.50; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $9.20; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $9.90; Washington pastry, $8. 





Washington Wheat Acreage Estimated 

Seattte, Wasu.—The fall planting of 
winter wheat in Washington has been 
estimated by G. S. Ray, agricultural 
Statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to be 955,000 acres, or 23 per 
cent less than a year ago, and its average 
condition, Dec. 1, 68 per cent of normal, 
compared with 77 a year ago, and 83, 
the 10-year average. While there has 
been some improvement during the past 
60 days, winter wheat is still consider- 
ably subnormal in condition. 





Rains Improve Wheat Conditions 

Seattte, Wasu.—Mild weather and 
good rains have greatly improved winter 
wheat conditions in the Pacific North- 
west. With moisture reserves well above 
normal, soil conditions are ideal for 
spring wheat. Farm work is well under 
way in many districts. 





Oregon Rains Aid Crops 
PortLanp, Orecon.—Wheat crop pros- 
pects in eastern Oregon are good. Rains, 
which began in December, have aided the 
crop. It is expected that very little re- 
seeding will have to be done. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL PLANT 
AT NASHVILLE REOPENED 


Cuicaco, Inx., Feb. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Victor Chemical Works an- 
nounces that it resumed full operation at 
its Nashville plant on Feb. 15. Produc- 
tion there was halted temporarily when 
one of the main units of its phosphate fac- 
tory, the largest in the country, burned 
Jan. 18 and caused a loss of about $500,- 
000. Work of rebuilding the destroyed 
unit was started immediately. Special 
equipment was ordered and made in short 
time, and much of it was shipped by 
express so there would be no delay dur- 
ing the emergency. 

The capacity of the phosphate plant of 
the concern at Chicago Heights was sub- 
stantially increased and, in spite of the 
disaster at Nashville, the company was 
able to take care of its customers’ re- 
quirements without any serious incon- 
venience. The officials state that plans 
are under way for a still further enlarge- 
ment of the plant at Nashville in the 
near future. 





S. O. Werner. 


IOWA GRAIN ELEVATOR IS 
DESTROYED IN $900,000 FIRE 


A spectacular fire starting in a 160-ft 
tower of a grain elevator on Feb. 19 de- 
stroyed the elevator and more than 500,- 
000 bus grain stored in it, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch from Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Damage was said to approxi- 
mate $900,000. 


The total yield of wheat in Alberta in 
1925 has been set at 104,000,000 bus from 
5,719,749 acres, according to an official 
statement. 











Corn and barley have been distributed 
over Beadle County, South Dakota, to 
prevent starvation of pheasants. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The writer notes in your issue 
of Feb. 17 a letter by Miles E. Fraser, 
in which he states that while he was in 
France his outfit traded the regular 
army loaf of bread on a basis of two 
American loaves to one French loaf. 
Having served in the army for a period 
of over a year in France, I have to take 
time out to laugh at this ratio. I feel 
that his outfit were indeed poor mer- 
chandisers, 

It is true, we did trade the so-called 
army white loaf, which was made of 
rather inferior war-time flour, for fresh- 
ly baked French loaves of bread, as we 
naturally preferred a freshly baked loaf 
as compared to the loaves which had been 
baked in the field kitchen under rather 
haphazard baking methods and which 
were more or less stale by the time they 
reached the various outfits. 

Our outfit was accustomed to trade 
freely on the basis of two French loaves 
for one American loaf. The French peo- 
ple marveled at the coloring of the Amer- 
ican loaf, and stated that it had an al- 
most cakelike appearance. The writer 
had a very shrewd orderly who on a 
number of occasions traded on the basis 
of three and four to one, which, we be- 
lieve, was above the par exchange value. 

Summing it up, it is the writer’s opin- 
ion that, regardless of the kind of people 
or the country they are living in, a 
white loaf will always have the prefer- 
ence, on account of the fact that people 
eat, not only from taste but from ap- 
pearance, and the white loaf is undoubt- 
edly more attractive. 

E. B. Hackney, 
Atchison, Kansas. 





PLAN FOR COAL SUPPLY 


New York, N. Y.—In conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Association recently held 
Paul Seibold, president, called a meet- 
ing of all master bakers of Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Long Island to discuss the 
creation of a master bakers’ coal supply 
corporation. All 1925 officers of the 
Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Association 
were re-elected. 





BONUS IS DISTRIBUTED 


New York, N. Y.—The R. Z. Spauld- 
ing Co., baker, Binghamton, has dis- 
tributed a $20,000 bonus to its employees. 
The scheme provides that the employee 
d. posit 3 per cent of his weekly wage. 
To this the company adds 4 per cent and 
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$1 for each year of employment. About 
85 per cent of the eligible workers are 
taking part in the plan. 





FEDERAL STOCKHOLDERS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., will be held at Daven- 
port, Iowa, on March 8. Directors will 
be elected, and other business will 
transacted. Only the holders of common 
stock as of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Feb. 16 will be entitled to vote. 
The meeting will open at 10 o’clock. 


CANTON CONTINUES 
HONGKONG BOYCOTT 


Flour Broker Predicts Bulk of South China 
Trade Will Go to Canada and Aus- 
tralia in Future 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following communication from L. 
Dunbar, a Hongkong flour broker, con- 
cerning flour trade conditions in China: 

“There is no improvement in the boy- 
cott of Canton against Hongkong. It 
is now generally admitted here that the 
thing to be done is for Hongkong to 
leave Canton entirely alone. Later the 
troubles will adjust themselves. A short 
time ago the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce and Guilds here sent eight rep- 
resentatives to Canton to talk to the 
Chinese strikers and Canton government 
officials in an effort to arrange a settle- 
ment of the strike by having the Hong- 
kong and Cantonese merchants pay a 
certain amount of money to the strikers. 

“Canton refused absolutely to treat 
with these representatives, and they re- 
turned to Hongkong after having lost 
face. If the Chinese in Hongkong had 
paid compensation money to the strikers 
in Canton it would have been a very 
grave mistake, for the next time a boy- 
cott occurred they would have to pay 
a great deal more to settle the trouble. 
Hongkong can get along without Canton, 
and Canton can get along without Hong- 
kong. In time the present troubles will 
adujst themselves, and probably the Can- 
tonese will think a long time before they 
try these tactics again. 

“This market has bought a consider- 
able amount of Canadian and Australian 
flour, and unless I am greatly mistaken 
in the future the bulk of the flour trade 
in South China is going to pass into the 
hands of Canada and Australia. These 
two markets have been underquoting the 
United States for the past three months. 
There are no indications of a revival 
of buying in this market. Deliveries 
probably will be very slow until March.” 








The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture sent out more than 2,000,000 
copies of the bulletin, “Baking in the 
Home,” in 1925. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER | 


SOLIDITY of tone, frequently lacking in water color drawings, a 
certainty of touch, and a brilliancy of execution are among the quali- | 
ties possessed by the Belgian artist, Henri Cassiers, whose portrayal of 

“A Dutch Kitchen” appears on the cover of this issue of The Northwest- 


Mr. Cassiers was born at Antwerp in 1858, but his parents moved to 
Brussels when he. was six months old, and there he spent his boyhood days. 
When he left school he was placed with an architect, where he remained | 
for seven years, devoting his spare time to water color painting. It was 
his custom, at the end of each day’s work, to meet his friend, the artist: 
Stacquet, who later became director of the Belgian Society of Painters in | 
Water Colors, and to go with him to some suburban district and there 
experiment with color effects. When he first exhibited his paintings he 
became celebrated for his delicacy of coloring, the brilliancy and beauty 


Holland, because it furnished material, in the form of ever changing 
effects of color caused by the humidity of the atmosphere, was especially 
suited as a scene of Mr. Cassiers’ work. His Brabant landscapes and his 
sketches of Dutch and Flemish villages are well known. When pictorial 
postcards became the vogue in Belgium, Mr. Cassiers executed a series 
of these, including “Dutch Landscapes,’ “Dutch Costumes,” “View of 
Dortrecht,” and “The Dutch Milkmaids.” He originated the Dutch poster 
style of art which has been extensively imitated, his work in this field 
being notable for its humor of design and its brilliancy of color. In addi- 
tion to painting in water colors, Mr. Cassiers has done considerable chalk 
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ma hey 6 BY A. L. H. STREET 
Vir Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 
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ORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 
it applies to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and com- 
merce are being published serially in these columns. This volume, which has 
been in process of compilation for several years, will be an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Miller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


within a few months. 


The Law as It Relates to Exchange Memberships 


to be regarded as personal prop- 

erty, in the sense of being subject to 
attachment or execution to satisfy judg- 
ment against the holder, declares the su- 
preme court of the state in the case of 
Wagner vs. Farmers’ Co-Operative Ex- 
change Co., 180 N. W. 231. The suit in- 
volved the status of a membership in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and 
the court said: 

“We are well aware of decisions hold- 
ing a seat on a stock exchange, a body 
similar to the Chamber of Commerce, not 
subject to sale under a common writ of 
execution. Nevertheless, we reach the 
conclusion that such a seat or member- 
ship may be attached and appropriated 
to the payment of the owner’s debts. The 
membership is more than a privilege. It 
is personal property. It is transferable 
by the member during his lifetime, and 
descends after his death to his represen- 
tative. It may be burdened by restric- 
tions, but it is nevertheless valuable 
property ; the membership in this instance 
having a market value upwards of $7,000. 
It may be reached by creditors’ bill or 
by proceedings supplementary to execu- 
tion. With all the foregoing character- 
istics and attributes of tangible prop- 
erty, no good reason suggests itself why 
it should not be reached by ordinary 
process, such as attachment and execu- 
tlom. . .. 

“Nearly all courts that have spoken 
on the subject are in accord that such a 
membership may be reached by creditors’ 
bill or in proceedings supplementary to 
execution; the court being empowered to 
compel the judgment debtor, the owner 
of the membership, to transfer it to a 
receiver. A sale on execution may ac- 
complish the same thing. It passes the 
owner's title. No rights or equities of 
the other members of the chamber are 
affected. The one in whom the title 
vests takes it subject to the reasonable 
regulations and restrictions of the cham- 
ber. To say that a resident creditor has 
no way of attaching such membership 
when owned by a nonresident, but when 
owned by a resident it may be reached 
after judgment, would be to discriminate 
in favor of the nonresident debtor. If 
courts possess the power to appropriate 
memberships in stock exchanges or cham- 
bers of commerce of this state in satis- 
faction of the debts of resident owners, 
the same power should exist as to non- 
resident owners.” 

See, also, section 510. 


\ MEMBERSHIP in an exchange is 


EXPULSION OR SUSPENSION OF MEMBERS 


There are numerous decisions (see 23 
Corpus Juris, 252-254) upholding the 
right of exchanges to discipline members 
who violate their membership obligations. 
The discipline may be accomplished by 
fine, suspension or expulsion. Among the 
grounds on which punishment has been 
imposed and upheld by the courts are 
dishonest practices and violating reason- 
able rules of the exchange. 

The validity of a rule requiring mem- 
bers to submit controversies between 
each other to arbitration has been upheld 
by a decision of the New York court of 
appeals (Haebler vs. New York Produce 
Exchange, 44 N. E. 87) and by the Cali- 
fornia supreme court (Rorke vs. San 
Francisco Stock, etc., Board, 33 Pac. 
881). 

“In the case of Moffat vs. Board of 
Trade of Kansas City, 250 Mo. Rep. 168, 
decided by the Missouri supreme court, 
it appeared that defendant was chartered 


“to facilitate the speedy adjustment of 
business disputes,” as well as to further 
other interests of its members in com- 
mon. One of the sections of the consti- 
tution of the Board of Trade reads, in 
part: 

“He [every member] shall also submit 
all disputes of a financial, mercantile or 
commercial character, connected with or 
arising from any matter referred to in 
this constitution and the rules and regu- 
lations of this association, whether with 
other members of this association, or with 
other parties, when such other parties as- 
sent thereto, to the arbitration of the 
committees of arbitration and appeals, 
and promptly and faithfully perform the 
awards thereof.” 

Plaintiffs were charged with having 
resisted proceedings for arbitration of 
a claim against them based on loss of a 
car of grain in a flood; the point in con- 
troversy being whether title to the ship- 
ment had passed. Proceedings were 
brought to expel plaintiffs and they sue«| 
for an injunction. The trial judge is- 
sued a permanent injunction, and an ap- 
peal was taken to the supreme court, 
which vacated the injunction as having 
been prematurely sought. Incidentally, 
the supreme court said, after setting 
forth various provisions of the defend- 
ant’s constitution: 

“We agree with the learned court of 
appeals that in case of a difference or 
disagreement ‘of a financial, mercan- 
tile or commercial character’ between or 
among members of the Board of Trade 
the board of directors might, in a proper 
case, determine whether such difference 
or disagreement was under the rules a 
proper subject for arbitration and, if so, 
and the complainant demanded arbitra- 
tion, then a refusal of the other party to 
arbitrate would subject him to fine, sus- 
pension or expulsion; and we also agree 
that if the controversy was held by the 
board of directors not to be a proper 
subject for arbitration, then that deci- 
sion did not invest the board of directors 
with power to decide the matter, but the 
parties might resort to the courts.” 

The court found, however, that in that 
case plaintiffs did not refuse to arbi- 
trate, no request for arbitration having 
been made. Injunction against expul- 
sion was held to be premature in the ab- 
sence of a showing that plaintiffs had 
“exhausted their remedies within the 
Board of Trade” before resorting to the 
courts for redress against the threatened 
expulsion. It seems that plaintiffs had 
assumed that the directors would order 
their expulsion on pending charges. The 
court, however, holds that it could not be 
presumed, in advance of action by the 
directors, that they would sustain the 
charges. 

* *# 

Another case in point was decided >y 
the Ontario court of chancery in 1879— 
Cannon vs. Toronto Corn Exchange, 27 
Grant’s Chancery Reports, 23. Plaintiff 
was sustained by the court in his suit to 
enjoin his expulsion from membership in 
defendant association, but the decision 
rested on the fact that he had not been 
given sufficient notice of the hearing of 
the charges against him. The opinion 
leaves it quite clear that, had it been 
shown both that he violated a rule of the 
defendant by unreasonably refusing to 
submit a controversy to arbitration and 
that he had been given proper notice of 
hearing on that charge, his expulsion 
would not have been interfered with. 

Bylaws of the Toronto exchange pro- 
vided that misunderstandings between 
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members might be submitted to the com- 
mittee of arbitration for settlement; that 
refusal of a member to submit to arbi- 
tration, after being so required to do by 
the committee of management, should 
be “considered a flagrant breach of the 
constitution and bylaws of this associa- 
tion, and shall be deemed sufficient 
grounds for suspension or expulsion from 
this exchange,” on certain hearing, etc. 

No contention was urged before the 
court of chancery against the validity of 
these bylaws. The court says on this 
point: “It was suggested, but not argued, 
that the bylaws on the subject were ultra 
vires [beyond the power of the exchange 
to adopt]. It is not necessary to con- 
sider this subject further, for I assume 
in favor of the defendants that the by- 
laws were not ultra vires, . . . or 
that the plaintiff by signing them is bound 
by them.” 

aa * 

\ decision affecting boards of trade 
and their members was handed down by 
the Minnesota supreme court in the case 
of Melady vs. South St. Paul Live Stock 
Exchange, 171 N. W., 806. 

the gist of the decision was that plain- 
tif was not entitled to recover damages 
fr.m either the defendant exchange or its 
bourd of directors as for wrongful sus- 
pension from membership in the ex- 
change. 

he court holds that a board of direc- 
tors of a corporation so organized, when 
aciing upon charges preferred against a 
member, is a quasi judicial tribunal, and 
that the directors, individually and col- 
lectively, are protected by the general 
rule of law that an action for damages 
does not lie against one whose acts, how- 
soever erroneous or malicious they may 
be, were done in the exercise of judicial 
authority clearly conferred. 

\nd it is decided that if the directors 
of an exchange are not to be held respon- 
sible for wrongfully finding a member 
guilty of uncommercial conduct, fining 
him therefor, and suspending him from 
membership for nonpayment of the fine, 
there is no foundation upon which a claim 
for damages can be enforced against the 
excliange as a corporation. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 
Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries 
of stination and by seaboard ports, during 
December, 1925, as reported by the United 


States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Con merce: 
Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbls 
Azores and Madeira Is..... 29,626 1,650 
eit won ne awe bewawewe 2,044,146 363 
DONATE icc ccccseccvsvecec 285,188 17,995 
WeRIQNE cvccussssivetessie, peneea 21,238 
PURNCE ic ccndbiawen saveesees S4R,848 « cvcrs 
| a ee er 1,154,260 82,731 
SOTO fckbescceseciccce 6 Kanegs 567 
BOCCE  Socdiscbeceedeeyeca 648,376 47,143 
Irish Free State .........- 1,243,167 3,346 


Ital) 


Malta, Gozo, Cyprus Isl... ’ 
MetheriQQe ios ssc co ciie eas 1,785,142 28,942 
DOTWAF secckneusiuineaess 7,149 24,542 
Russia (Burope) .......26. cesses 1,085 
dep MERE TUTE ETE LE REE OE 153,606 8,081 
United Kingdom .......... 11,160,386 72,318 
CMOGE i ce eededetN tae 68% 25,000 438 
GUAtemMAIB sccccceKscosess cbse 992 
ee ere Pear ere rere 139,785 356 
PONS Vaascs sas Viskeeses -sabews 3,003 
OTM Jide ckesdecerene® —s5enes 64 
SAMAR “Sida lidsdedsceeecs 517,784 9,665 
Trinidad, Tobago ......... 18,667 2,391 
Other British West Indies. ...... 5,563 
OUba . cr cts ee erkuehens vue 2,852 19,574 
Dominican Rep. ........-> 3,600 4,591 
Dutch West Indies ....... «csscse 2,039 
French West Indies ....... sess. 527 
Oil ..ccnsmeuenuaseceeces). eases 22,153 
mrasil .acackeeiaees ReReTe > 558,254 5,601 
Col i EVI TTTTC Ter ie 30,698 817 
ition GRR” Uivcews snes. -a¥ene> 2,767 
Dut GENE octadecvucas  “eneene 1,316 
WOnCSUGE AecaerenseSeeees 8 0¥k4a 23,798 
Caina , caseisabateitaetes:  veeess 9,194 
me WANtO ca sb ewan<exgse) do emene 3,291 
Palestine, QM acicvenscee  cvevss 717 
FRllippine BHM ccseccee © osevas 462 
Turkey (Burope) ......... eres 
British West Africa ...... 23,107 1,82 
OndutWeAuuspetereseter: «saan 378 
BOlivia, ichivenebeedaveent ( Vinabe 36 
Br be EE dawsesccacwss  Crsunn 361 
OnGhOME CR tec a ios: eaten 244 
OPN 5 ahora kivaee, Meeks 592 
Br h South Africa ...... 343,342 239 
MEYOt :acuaphh dee uekah sees 18,666 33,226 
Mc CO svasavebvesdertecees 27,600 3,483 
Por'uguese East Africa ... 747 ~=—-:1,380 
Ic nd and Faroe Islands. ...... 143 
Cc RO ist cesiebebewws 8 8 6asnve 2,095 
Barbadet@ <i ices sacawanes 2,750 500 
Argent: ica dawe ecacens 2,940 300 
PAIN seccapewocieneuees eee 28,588 ..... 
Chile . suse peaetnhak sd. -aeeee 1,456 
Peru ... coinieeeraweiaeesk $68. F809 ...ccaae 
otal isageesteas bekesea 21,973,400 484,143 





Hialifax, N. S., enjoyed an increase of 
3,000,000 tons of shipping during 1925 
over the previous year. 
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BLUEBERRY BISCUIT 
When I was a lad on a New England 
farm, 


My appetite always was good; 
The fare of the countryside always had 
charm, 
And I never passed up any food! 
New England “biled dinner” I hailed with 
delight ; 
Pork sausage and cakes soon would 
fade; 
And often, alas! have I sighed for the 
sight 
Of the blueberry biscuit Ma made! 


The pot of baked beans with molasses and 
pork,— 
The smell of that dish how delicious! 
With Boston brown bread! How the old 
knife and fork 
Would punish that feast so nutritious! 
The Washington pie and the chocolate 
cake, 
The crackers and milk, creamy white, 
Were wonderful, too, but a back seat 
must take, 
With the blueberry biscuit in sight! 


Flapjacks and brown sugar would make 
one’s mouth drool! 
And those custards that wobbled! 0 
boy! 
While the feasts that we children would 
carry to school 
Made going to school seem a joy! 
There were white bread and butter, and 
plenty o’ cheese! 
There were cookies and home marma- 
lade! 
And apples, of course! But more loved 
than all these, 
Were the blueberry biscuit Ma made! 
CrareNnce MansFietp Linpsay. 
* _ 
VITAMINITIS 


(On the alleged discovery of several 


vitamins.) 
Patricia Peerless determined to be 
From ills that are mortal eternally free, 
Through diet of vitamins A, B and C, 
Yet somehow she languishes. Her doctor’s 
decree 
Enjoined the addition of D, EB, F, G. 
But these, re-enforced by H, I, J, K, L, 
Sufficed not to make poor Patricia well. 


new 


She swallowed the alphabet, right down 
to Z, 

Complaining of weakness and pains in the 
head. 


She was brought back to life when as thin 
as a ghost 
With a couple of calories scrambled on 
toast. 
—A. W. in the Boston Herald. 
* * 


THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN 


Kindly Old Gentleman: “What are you 
digging up the road again for, my good 
man?” 


English Navvy: “’Cos me muvver said 
I was always to use my pocket handker- 
chief, and it got buried by haccident last 





time I dug this ’ere up, guv’nor.”—Con- 
tributed. 
* ” 
LOADED 
The magistrate eyed the prisoner 
sternly. 


“What’s your name?” he demanded. 

Now the culprit had a sad hesitancy 
in his speech, but he did his best. 

“Sis-sis-sis-sis !” he began. 

“Good gracious!” said the magistrate, 
turning to a constable, “what is he 
charged with?” 

“I don’t know, sir,’ came the reply, 
“but I think it is soda water.”—Tit-Bits. 


* * 
A BAFFLING RAFFLE 


Rastus and his wife, driving to town 
in their decrepit flivver, had parked it 
casually in the first available space. 
While they were away a traffic officer at- 
tached a numbered tag to the vehicle for 
parking in a prohibited zone. On their 


return, Rastus noticed the tag and was 


MILLER 


for throwing it into the street, but Re- 
becca restrained him. 

“Sabe de ticket, honey,” she said. “Dat 
number might win sumthin’.”—Life. 

. > * 
SOMEBODY KNEW 

Fond Wife: “Will, do you know you 
haven’t kissed me for eight days?” 

Absent-minded Grocer: “No? Dear 
me, how annoying! Whom have I been 
kissing?”—Progressive Grocer. 

o 7 
THE WRONG BALL 

“I want some golf balls for a gentle- 
man, please.” 

“Certainly, madam. 
he like?” 

“Well, the only time I saw him play he 
used a small white ball. But I cannot say 
I gathered the impression that he exactly 
liked it.”—Punch. 


What sort does 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








HERE IS A SPLENDID OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR SOME YOUNG MAN 
WHO HAS HAD SALES EXPERI- 
ENCE AND KNOWS HOW TO 
SUPERVISE MEN. 


We can use the services of a young 
man, 30 to 40 years of age, to take 
complete charge of 12 to 15 field 
salesmen in Southern States, selling 
the larger retailers and jobbers. It 
is not absolutely necessary that he 
know the flour business, but it is 
essential that he be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with modern methods of 
distribution of food products, pos- 
sess considerable initiative, willing 
to work hard, and must be of good 
character and habits. Give full 
statement of facts concerning your 
sales experience, past employers and 
several references in first letter. 
Applications treated strictly confi- 
dential if so requested. Address 
“Tllinois,"’ care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


We are looking for a 
flour salesman to 


high grade 
work the whole- 
and baking trade in 
eastern and central Kentucky, also 
Tennessee. This is an unusually 
good opportunity for a real pro- 
ducer. Don’t reply unless you can 
really sell flour in quantities. In 
your letter, give experience, age, 
and two or three first class refer- 
ences. All replies treated confiden- 
tially. 


sale jobbing 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND 
FEED SALESMAN WANTED 


An experienced, competent flour 
and feed salesman to sell bread and 
pastry flour and a complete line of 
manufactured feeds in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and northeastern 
New York, for a New York state 
flour and feed mill catering espe- 
cially to mixed car trade. State 
experience and give references in 
first letter. All communications 
confidential. Address 531, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


HELP WANTED 


Assistant chemist wanted by large 
eastern mill; prefer young man who 
has had experience with a smaller 
mill and gained a practical knowl- 
edge of flour milling. Must be 


graduate chemist and thoroughly 
familiar with all phases of wheat 
and flour chemistry. Applicants 


must give age, experience and salary 
expected. Applications will be 
treated as confidential. This is an 
excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address 528, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


A high grade spring wheat mill 


wants an aggressive salesman or 
representative 
vania; good 


commission, or 


for western Pennsyl- 
proposition; 
both; wants a 
brokerage connection for the Pitts- 
burgh market Address 534, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


salary, 


also 


care 





WANTED—PAPER BAG MAKER 


Experienced with Smith and Winchester 
machines; good pay and unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement in modern day- 
light factory located in desirable resi- 
dential section of city. All replies con- 
fidential. Box 619, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET- 
ters calling on the wholesale and retail 
baking trade outside New York to handle 
easily sold product; liberal commission; 
tell what lines you carry in first letter: 
great opportunity to right men. Address 
“N,” care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Bea- 
ver St, New York City. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY CHEMIST OF 11 YEARS' EXPERI- 
ence in charge of laboratories for mills 
of large capacities; good references. Ad- 





dress 472, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
PROGRESSIVE MILLER IS OPEN FOR A 


position as head miller in 500- to 1,000-bbl 
mill; long experience; best of references 
furnished; will go anywhere. Address 621, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbls to 2,000 bbls; have had 16 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; good references if required. 
Address 530, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





ILLINOIS 
feed, hay and grain salesman, with ac- 
quaintance, would like to hear from con- 
cerns wishing representation after April 
1. Address 522, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FORMER MILL OWNER AND MANAGER 
is open for proposition; has successfully 
managed mills in the Southwest, North- 
west and East, grinding hard, spring and 
soft wheat. Address 1060, care North- 

western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in plant of any size; 15 years’ experi- 
ence in successfully operating mills of 
3,000 bbls capacity and less; can furnish 
excellent references. Address Box 991, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SOME GOOD MILL; 
would accept position as second in large 
mill; capable of filling position of miller- 
manager in smaller mill; middle age, edu- 
cated, large experience, highest references. 
Address H. J. Lawrie, box 295, Palmyra, 
Mo. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR DEMON- 
strator, formerly superintendent in large 
bread bakery now demonstrating in the 
East; best of references; wish to get with 
a large flour mill and well known to 
bakers Address 489, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS SALES REPRESENTATIVE TO MILL- 
ing company desiring services of man that 
understands flour thoroughly, with selling 
experience; have good personality, and 
am agreeable; willing to take any terri- 
tory; available at once Address P. O 
Box 123, Cassopolis, Mich. 

PRACTICAL MILLER, GRADUATE OF 
Dunwoody baking and chemistry course; 
some university work; 12 years’ milling 
and two years’ laboratory work; desires 
connection with live concern either in mill 
or laboratory. Address 533, care North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 

OPEN FOR CONNECTION WITH FLOUR 

mill desiring services of man with 15 

years’ experience as office manager, grain 

buyer at terminal market and assistant 
manager of 2,000-bbl mill in Southwest; 

can give best references Address 1060, 

care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 150 bbls up, or as assistant 
or second miller in large mill; over 
years’ experience in first class mills grind- 
ing both hard and soft wheat, spring and 
winter, also durum; can do ordinary re- 
pair work and make changes if necessary; 
have very good references; can come on 
short notice: am middle aged and mar- 
ried Address 527, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 34, WITH A 
splendid* sales record in the milling busi- 
ness, capable of _assuming charge of a 
branch office or “assistant to sales man- 
ager, is interested in becoming associated 
with a medium-sized mill, whose manager 
would impart the fruit of his experience 
to a younger man who takes the milling 
business very seriously and wants to get 
somewhere Address 535, care Northwest 

ern Miller, Minneapolis 


YOUNG SALES EXECUTIVE, AGE 29, 
sales manager past six years one of coun- 
try’s most successful rye mills, desires 
position with firm offering broader field 
and more responsibility; good salesman, 
correspondent; can handle men; thorough- 
ly conversant with direct export trade and 
domestic flour and feed sales; good refer- 
ences; available on short notice Address 
“Executive,” care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il 


I OFFER MY SERVICES AS CONSULTING 
milling engineer to the milling industry; 
have had extensive experience in planning 
new and correcting existing mills which 
were producing inefficiently; my flow 
sheets give the maximum capacity. closest 
ylelds, and minimum ash content in the 
finished flour; if your mill is not produc- 
ing satisfactory results, or if you are 
planning a new unit, write me for terms 
and references. A. W. Spehr, 2115 Ran- 
dolph St. St. Paul. Minn 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








OPPORTUNITY—LOS ANGELES, CAL 
For sale—grain, flour, millfeed brokerage 
business established 10 years, city Los 
Angeles; has netted owner $7,500 per year; 
price, $5,000, includes office fixtures worth 
$1,500; will take $2,500 cash, balance note 
secured for year at 7 per cent. Address 
523, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE AT LOS ANGELES 
bargain; health food proposition; won- 
derful future; owner retires; old age; 
$3,000 takes possession; business pays 
balance; $10,000 to $20,000 working cap- 
ital; full information on request. Ad- 
dress 6525, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 


MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; 
complete particulars write B. W. & 
Harris Co,, 2425 University Ave SE, 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE 


All the machinery of a 600-bbl flour 
mill and 200-bbl corn mill; latest 
type, standard make; two 150 h-p 
Erie City boilers; 185 h-p Muncie 
oil engine. Send for full descriptive 
list. 


The Colton Brothers Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 





The Improved Columbian 
First Break Feed Governor 


For 30 
Years the 
Standard 


Feeds to first break rolls by weight in 
pounds per minute, insuring uniform flour. 
Blending of wheat, chick feed mixtures, all 
free-flowing grains. No power required, ab- 
solute accuracy assured. Low cost, easy in- 
stallation. Recommended by mill builders, 
mill furnishers and users. 


Columbian Feed Governor Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 











OFTa iia wiles 


Vv! e4 . ” 
Velvet, a strong, 
light colored paper 
made especially for 
flour cars, 

Write for samples 
‘ : ‘ », be 
Battin-Quinn Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Sole Agents for Famous Kennedy Car Liner 








Keep Your Stockings Clean! 


The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 

Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 

dust collectors more thoroughly and in 

half the time without dismantling. 
Write for further information. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 








: PURINA 5% 
w" WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 5, 
mw * THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY © - 








Some Excellent Offerings 
In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











PRACTICALLY NEW 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


No. 6 double Monitor wheat scouring 
and polishing machine; No. 36 Niag- 
ara dust collector; extra stockings. 

These same as new, having had 
only few hours’ service. Write for 
full particulars and bargain prices. 


The Central Grain & Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 





H ‘ FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code FIVE Ler 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 











February 24, 1926 


Semmes, Bowen & Semmes, Solicitors, 
Citizens National Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 


TRUSTEE'’S SALE 


OF THE 


LANDS, BUILDINGS, PLANT, EQUIPMENT, BRANDS, 
PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, TRADE-NAMES, 
GOOD WILL AND CERTAIN OTHER 
ASSETS OF 


C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


THE PROPERTY CONSISTS OF MILLS, DWELLINGS, WATER RIGHTS, RAILROAD 
SIDING RIGHTS AND FACILITIES AT ELLICOTT CITY, MD., COMPRISING 
APPROXIMATELY 16 ACRES IN FEE-SIMPLE, LYING 
PARTLY IN HOWARD COUNTY AND PARTLY 
IN BALTIMORE COUNTY. 


By virtue of a decree of the Circuit Court for Baltimore County, State of 
Maryland, in equity, passed in the matter of The Baltimore Trust Company, 
Trustee, vs. C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Company, Inc., the undersigned, 
Trustee, will offer for sale to the highest bidder, 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION, AT THE MILLS, ELLICOTT CITY, 
MD., ON MONDAY, THE FIRST DAY OF - MARCH, 
AT ELEVEN O’CLOCK A. M., 

THE FOLLOWING DESCRIBED PROPERTY: 


Sixteen acres more or less at Ellicott City, Maryland, on the Patapsco River, 
including river bed, together with water rights and all rights, title and estate of 
the Company, if any, to a double track railroad siding. This property is located 
on the Patapsco River on the B. & O. Railroad, and on the State highway from 
Baltimore to Frederick, and is about 12 miles distant from the center of Baltimore 
City. The property is subject to certain rights of way which will be announced 
at the sale and it is in fee-simple. 

Said property is improved by a grain storage elevator approximately 65x46 
feet, with a storage capacity for 100,000 bus, with room over and under bins. 
concrete steel construction, built in 1917. It contains, and there will be sold 
machinery grain cleaners and receiving equipment, including automatic shove! 
machine, car receiving equipment, capacity 2,000 bus per hour, wagon receiving 
equipment, capacity 1,000 bus per hour, steel hopper scale, capacity 2,000 bus per 
charge, Hess grain drying equipment, capacity 500 bus per hour. 

Flour mill about 100x44 feet, eight stories, concrete steel construction, built in 
1917, capacity 1,200 to 1,400 bbls per 24 hours, complete with refining system and 
separate blending plant. 

Cereal mill about 50x165 feet, seven stories concrete steel construction, com 
plete steam drying and sterilizing equipment, cereal mixing units with storage bins. 
capacity 1,500 pounds per hour each, automatic handling machinery for finished 
goods, freight elevator, complete water power development, including vertica! 
water turbines and vertical spindle generators directly connected, maximum ca 
pacity of equipment approximately 350 horsepower. 

Machine shop annex, stone and concrete construction, equipped for repair work, 
boiler house, stone and concrete construction, two 250 horsepower water tub 
boilers, filters, feed water heaters, two pumps. 

All equipment in above buildings is motor driven; electric lights, steam hea! 
and complete plumbing throughout, sewer drainage, standpipe system and brick 
engine house. 

Corliss condensing machine, 1,000 horsepower and shafting, transformer house, 
concrete and steel construction, built 1917, three electric transformers. 

There are on the premises six transformers, three of which are leased from the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Company, and three belonging to the 
Middlebranch Realty Co. These transformers will not be sold. 

There are also in the buildings certain weighing, filling and sealing machines 
belonging to the Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., which cannot be sold. The) 
will be listed and pointed out at the time of the sale. 

The mills are electrically driven by central station power combined with hydro- 
electric power generated on the property; two-story frame and stone storage 
building, two-story laboratory building, with complete laboratory equipment. 

Two small one-story frame storage buildings. 

One brick storage building. 

One two-story stone shop building, with wood and metal work equipment. 

A stable. 

Two two-story and attic stone dwellings. 

One two-story and attic frame mansion. 

Various trademarks and brands to be announced at the time of sale, advertising 
matter, containers, cartons, paper, etc., approximate amount to be stated at time 
of sale. 

Mill office fixtures and furniture, cereal office fixtures and furniture, laboratory 
office fixtures and furniture, mill supplies, patents, patent rights, formule, trad: - 
marks, trade-names and good will of the Company. 

The brands included in the sale are “Patapsco” and “Orange Grove” flours, 
“Pat-a-Cake,” a cake flour preparation, “I-Spy,’ a buckwheat mixture, “Pantex.” 
a pancake mixture, etc. 

A full description of the property by metes and bounds may be secured froin 
the undersigned Trustee and will be read at the time of the sale, together with a | 
list of personal property other than machinery and a list of all personal propertics — 
excepted from the sale. In the case of advertising matter, bags, containers, car- 
tons, paper, etc., estimated quantities in pounds will be given. 

All of the aforegoing described property will be offered for sale as a whole. 
The purchaser will be required to make a deposit of $50,000 at the time of sale. 

The Trustee reserves the right to reject any and all bids and to withdrew 
the property. : 

Terms of Sale: Cash on ratification of sale, conveyancing and stamp taxes” 
at cost of purchaser, all taxes, rents of all kinds, paving taxes, if any, insurance, 
etc., to be paid or allowed to day of sale. A statement of the status of various 
tenants on the properties will be read at the sale. 

Ellicott City cars leaving Charles and Lexington streets, Baltimore, run direct 7 


to the property. 
THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 


Trustee. 
SAM W. PATTISON & COMPANY, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


407 N. Howard Street. Baltimore, Md.” 


£4,11,18,25,mh1 
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